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P RE FAC E. 

^ 1 THINK that something should be said regarding the 

circumstances, which have resulted in the publication of 
this book. 

Two or threei years ago, I was invited by the editor aTicl 
•by the proprietor of Good Words to write a series of bio- 
graphical papers illustrative of the careers of sSme of diir 
most distinguished ^ Indian Heroes.* As the materials, in 
most injtances, were not to be obtained from printed books 
or papers, to perform this task in a satisfectory,manne/ir — 
that is? to write mdlith after month, throughout the year, a 
memoi^ of some soldier or statesman distjjiguished in Indian 
history — would <iave been impossible to one, the greater 
^^^rt of whose time was devoted to otfier duties, if it had 
ii<jt chanced that for many years I had»t)een gathering, from 
different original sources, information relating b(^th to the 
public semqes and the private lives of manyt)f those whose 
careers it was desired that 1 should illustrate. I had many 
large manuscript volumes, the gr owth of past years of his- 
torical research, full of personal correspondence and bio- 
graphical notes, and I had extensive collections of original 
papers, equally serviceable, which had not been ttonscribed. 
/Rs, therefore, only to a very limited extent, I hid to go 
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abroad in search of iny materials, I feU thaf I ijiigiit acceiH 
the invitation and undertake tlie task, God willing, without 
danger df breaking down. The temptation!^, indeed, were 
^^ery great — the gieatest of ull being the opportunity of 
awak^ 'ing, through a popular periodical counting i threaders 
hundreds of thousands, the interests of an immense mul- 
titude of ii^'ell.'gent people, whom every writer on Indian 
subjects is painfullfv conscious of being unable to rei.ch 
through the medium of bulky and high-priced books 
, Of .the Lives, which I selected for illust ration, the greater 

number had never been written before, and of those which 

♦ 

h?d beeil written before, I had unpublished jecords which 
enabled me to impart some little freshnSss to my memoirs. 
7he sketches were published originally without any chrono- 
logical arrangement. They appeared, in uninterrupted suc- 
cession, during the year 1865. The great difficulty with 
which I had to conten 4 was the necessary liiffitation of 
space. I was often compelled to curtail the memoirs alter 
they were in print, and thereby to exclude much interesting 
illustrative mattdi*. As, however, the republicatidn of the 
Lives in a separate work had been determined upon, I had 
less regret in efferiting these mutilations. The exdoeT** 
passages are now restored, and new additions made to ''the 
memoirt, considerably <«cet?ding in extent the whole of the ^ 
original sketches. I may say, .indeed, that the work has 
been almost entirely re-written, the chapters in the periodical 
having been little more than sketches of the more finished 
portraits which are now produced after fifteen additional 
months ^f conscientious research. 

O^the materials, of which I have spoken, something 
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more should W said,«the more especially, as In one or two 
instances I have to achnowledge the assistance that I have 
derived fropi gther writers. For much gf the valftable in- 
formatioft contained in the nfemoir of OornwSllis I am 
debted-^^ Mr Ro^’s very ahly-gxecuted *work. W'lJIiduW 
b?st^ed, however, that long before his bbok was anti^nced 
1 had contemplated the preparation of a Life ortLord Corn- 
wailis, and had amassed a considerable fwck of materials in 
I?! lustration of it. In 1850, I wrote to Lord Braybrooke, 
soliciting permission to consult the records of the Cornwallis 
family, and I received in reply a verj, courteous refiisal — ^ 
which, indee 4 , as I was wholly unknown in England qt 
that time, I ought*' to have expected — accompanied with a 
statement that a prohibition had been laid upoi^ the pulj- 
lication of these family papers. I was rejoiced to lind after- 
wards that the prohibition had been removed, and that the 
editing o^lhe correspondence had>been placed in such goyd 
hands. J believe, hgwever, that the student of Mr Ross’s 
book may find something new in my slender memoir ; rfind, 
at all events, for reasons stated at its commencement, there 
is a peculiar fitness in its insertion, m thi%work, which the 
♦i^eSRer will be well disposed to recogniz^. The Lives of Sir 
John Malcolm and Sir Charles Metcalfe I had already 
^written in detail, but ^ ^h^t tvrt) such tiames could not 
be excluded from my muster-roll. For a memoir of Mr 
Elphinstone I had a considerable mass of original memorials, 
but no amount of correspondence in my possession lyould 
have, rendered me wholly independent of the very able and 
interesting biography communicated by Sir Edwajd Cole- 

bjpoke to the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Th% well- 

*a 
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known volumes of Sargent atid Willjerforce, illustrative bl 
the life of Henry Martyn, have of fourse yielded the chiet 
material on which the brief memoir of that Christian hero 

* I 

based 3 but from the cbrresyondence of Charles (J^ranj the 
eldri^-^Wtade over «to me by his son, the late Lord ^lenelg, 
fthav^ Ijeen able taglean something to impart a little iiovc'Iiy . 
to this theiijiosJ; familiar chapter of ray work. 

I’be meinoirs^rof Burnes, Conolly, Pottinger, TojltL 
Henry Lawrence, Neill, and Nicholson, are all written from 
/jriginal materials supplied to me by relatives or friends. 
The journals and correspondence of Sir Alexander Burnes 
\y^re given to me by his brother, the late Dr James Bumes, 
and ’much supplementary information ha^ been derived from 
other sources. The journals of Eldred Pottinger were ob- 
tained for me from his family, when 1 was writing the 
History of the War in Afghanistan, by the assistance ol 
Captain William Eastwiejf, now of the Indian Council, who 
was one of Sir Henry Pottinger’s most cherished friends and 
associates j and the journals of Arthur Conolly came into 
my possession wiien I was writing the same work. From 
the families of both I have received very valuable assistance 
since I commenced tlie preparation of these volumes. 

D’Arcy Todd and Henry Lawrence, officers of Bengal 
Artillery, I Ijad ihe privilege of being on terms of cherished 
friendship. For the memoir^ of thle former abundant ^ 
materials were supplied to me by his brother. Colonel 
Frederick Todd 5 and for that of the latter I have chiefly 
relied* on my own private resources, knowing ihat Sir Her- ^ 
bert Edwardes is writing a life of his great and good fi-fend, 
whichiwill leave nothing unsaid that ought to be said about 
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Wm. PAllowin^ out, the lisf in chronologital sequence, I 
,,then come;* to the memoirs of those two great soldiers who 
died so nobly for their country just as fame was dawning 
upon th«m — Neill an^ NichDlson. From tl>s widow of 
the, one pd from the mother of the otlier I receij^N^^vtif 
‘ m?mjrials which have enabled me to wrtse, very imperfect- 
ly, I fear, the lives of those heroic men ; biit aiiiopportunity 
may yet be allowed to me, in another wc^tJk, of doing further 
,mstice to soldiers who have reflected so much glory on the 
great Army of the East India Company. 

Although to some small extent, perhaps, accidental cir- 
cumstances njay have favoured my c^ioice of these parti- 
cular Indian worthies, from among so many, 'i think it*'wifi 
be considered that on the whole they represent the Indian 
Services as fairly and as completely as if the selection had 
been wholly the result t)f an elaborate design.* For it will 
be seen tKat I have drawn my e:j^mples from all the three 
great national divisions of the British Emflire — that Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen come equally tq the 
front in ^these pa^es, Cornwallis, Metcatfe, Martyn, and 
Todd were Englishmen — pure and smiple. Malcolm, 
fc^i^instone, Burnes, and Neill \yere Scotchmen. Pottin- 
ger* and •Nicholson were Irishmen. Ireland claims also 
Henry Lawrence as -her own, aAl Arthur ^CoiKsrlly had 

* There is one omission, ho^^ever, so observable, that something 
should be said respecting it. It will occasion surprise to many that 
the name of Sir James Outram does not appear in t^e list. There is 
no other reasoi; for this than that he is entitled to a book to himself, 
and that I hope soon to be able to discharge what is botli a trust con- 
fided to me by the departed hero, and a promise made to loving 
whom he has left behind. 
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Irish blood in* his veins. If will seen/ too, tAat 1. have 
drawn my examples from all the* three great presidential^ 
divisions of India. Metcalfe, Martyn, Conplly, Todd, 
^awrence, aftid Nicholson were Bengal officers, aiid served 
c6fc'«;^n that Presidency ^ Mklcolm and Neill came from 
tie ]\f^ras Presidency j ^urnes and Pottinger belongedf to* 
Bombay j^fi^hifet Elphinstone, though nominally attached 
to the Bengal Ciijl Service, spent the greater part of# his 
official life in Western India. It will be also seen thaj 
^learly every branch of the Service, is illustrated in these 
biographies,* and, in the military division, every arm is 
* fairly represented. ''Todd, Lawrence, and Pottinger were 
ArtAlery officers. Arthur Conolly wds of the Cavalry. 
Neill was attached to the European Infantry, and Burnes • 
and Nicholson to the native branch of the same service — 
in which also Malcolm commenced his career. From all 
of which it may be gathered that it little mattertd whence 
a youth «came,*or whitlier he went, or to what tendce he 
was^ attached j if he had the right stuff in him, he was 
sure to make hil way to the front. • ’ 

The memoirs^ bein^ now published in chronological 
sequence, I am without st hope that the collection 
be regarded in soJhe sort .^s a Biographical I-listor^ of 
India fteni ^^letlays of\ Cornwall is to the days of Canning.^ 

* I must express my regret that "the volumes contain no example 
drawn from the Medical Service of the East India Company— a serv- 
ice which was never wanting in men equally eminent for those pro- 
fessional attainments which are exercised so unstintihgly in the cause 
of our suffering humanity, and for those heroic qualities which are * 
exemplified ])y deeds of gallantry in the field, and by lives of daring 
advent^?. 
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All the gi^?at wa-s wh|,ch, during those momentous three- 
jijuarters of* a century, |jave developed so remarkably the 
mifltary and political genius of the ‘ Services/ aiuj illus- 
trated, m«rc or less, in^ these ^pagfis. The twv great wars 
with Tjppoo, the earlier and ‘later Mahratt-ah wars, 
iu^if^anistan, the Punjab wars, ‘and the‘*5epoy war^, %Sbrv 
the chief incidents of "the book. But tB^ IJifcjtorical is 
evei^rwhere subordinated to the Biographical. I have not 
attempted, indeed, to write History j it has grown up spon- 
taneously out of the lives of the great men who make 
History. But if it should not be of any value as a History 
of India, I m^ still hope that it will oe accepted as a not 
uninteresting contribution to a History of the great Indian 
•Servicet* — the Military and Civil Services of the East India 
Company. Those Services are now extinct. I have striven 
to sliow what they were in their best days j and unless the 
ability of f^he execution has faller\ far short of the sincerity 
of the detsgii, I have done something in thSse pages to do 
honour to a race of public servants unsurpassed in the 
liisl or y t»l* the world. ^ 

And I hope that, as a record of those services, this 
bB(i4, however imperfect the execution ^of it, may not be 
witlout its uses. I have striven to sho^ how youths, from 
the middle-clu-is families of our British island^ have gone 
fortli into the great Easton world, and by their own 
unaided exertions carved their way to fanie and fortune. 
The Patronage-system of the East India Company, long 
condemned as a ciying abuse, and at last, as such, utterly 
abolished, opened the gates of India to a hardy, robust 
racg of men, who looked forward to a long and hoifoprable 
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career, and looked back only to think of ftie joy Vith which 
their success would be traced by iloving friencb in their old 
homeSteads. IJut it is not now said for the ^rst time that 
j^the systeiA couM not 1iave« been \.ery bad whicii produced 
2 r sU^JbSession of such public* servants as those jvko iire as- 
*^soc»ated with thfe history of the growth of our gre^ Indian 
Empire,^id*as many others who in a less degree have con- 
tributed to the of that greatness. For the heroes of 
whom I have written are only representative menj ai;d, 
rightly considered, it is the real glory of the Indian 
Services, not that ^hey have sent forth a few great, but tliat 
, rthey diffused over the country so many gooji, public officers, 
eager to do their duty, though not in*lhe front rank. Self- 
reliancj, self-help, made them what they were. Tifc 
‘ nepotism of the Court of Directors ’ did not pass beyond 
the ‘portico of the, India House. In India every man had 
a fair start and an openrcourse. The son of till* Chairman 
had nd better chance than the son pf the Scotcji Jarmer or 
tl^e Irish squire. The Duke of Wellington, speaking oi 
tlie high statiAn to which Sir John Malcolm hdd‘ ascended 
after a long cyeer o^* good work accomplished and duly 
done, said that yich a fact * operated throughout the 
Indian service, and the youngest cadet saw in it«Qn eJtampie 
he mVght imitate — a •'success he might attain.’ And this, 
indeed, as it was the distinguishing mark, so was it tlie 
distinguishing merit of the Company’s services \ and there 
grew up in a distant land what has been rightly called a 
great ^Monarchy of the Middle Classetf/ which, it i» 
lioped for the glory of the nation, will ^ver be suffered to 
die. 
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.1 w’ish*that the youth of England should see in these 
volumes what men, meraly by the force of their own per- 
sonal charac^ers^ can do for their countiy in India, and 
what theyacan do for tliemsekes. I fed that^ on laying 
down thft Ijook some readers ina)^say that *the discoac3§e-| 
menls ^e at least as great as the encouragejuents, far<halP 
to a larfjo proportion of those of whom I#h 2 fJ^ written 
DeaHi came early, and in many instaijbes with sudden 
violence. But I know too well the temper of the men 
from whom our armies are recruited to believe that the • 
record of such heroic deaths as those of TJpdd and Lawrence, 
Neill and Nicl^lson, will make any man less eager* to faca^ 
fhe ri'jk^ of Indian life. 

* Whoe’er has reached the highest pinnacle 
Of fame by glorious toil or daring skill, 

. . , . let him possess his soul in quietness 
.'Vid bear his honours meekly ; at the last, 

E’en gloomy death will have for such a ®ne 
•ome gleams of brightness, for he will bequeath 
To the clear offspring of his heart and race 

• Their best inheritance — an honoured nsSne.’ * 

• 

The deterring circumstances which thieaten to impair 
the elBciency of the Services are df a difl^nt kind. I am 
afraief that there has grown up, in thesf latter days, a |eneral 
(Jislike to Indian service^ and that thbse who go out to the 
East are ever in a hurry to cofne home again. The ^ nepot- 
ism of the East India Company ’ had its u^es. It was said 

♦ Tremenhere’s Pindar— a book in which the noble and 
inspiring thoughts of the old Greek poet are rendered in simple^ 
manly English, well adapted to such a theme as the ex]^oits oi 
Hejops. 
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to be a monstroufS' thing that the se-vicesbf the East. Incii.i 
Company were, to a great extent^, hereditary services, and 
that whble families should be saddled upon Ind’^a, generation 
^^^fter generation. * We only cKscover/^d the good Oi this after 
)ve lost it. That enthusiasm which is so oft^ii' spoken 
(if in these volumes as the essential element of su(;xess in 
India, was •nourished greatly by these family traditions. 

j 

The men who wc^t out to India in those old days of » the 
East India Company did not regard themselves merely a^^* 
strangers and sojourners in the land. They looked to India 
as a Home, and to Indian service as a Career — words often 
i;epeated ^ but as tlieir repetition is the best proof of their 
truth, I need not be ashamed of saying them again.^ It is 
in no smgll measure because I wish that others should go 
forth from our English homes on the same mission, and 
with the same aspirations, that I have written these memoirs, 
and if I have induced e.;en a few, contemplating these 
heroic examples, to endeavour to d(\ likewise, I'vhall not 
have^ written in vain. 

J, W. KAYE. 


Mortoood, 
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SIR ALEXANDER BUICNES. 

r«f»RN i8<»5. — DIED 1841.] 

E ntering upon the last year the last century, a^ 
youth 4rom^the Scotch borough of l^IoiUrose^^w^^ 
had gone up to London to seek his fortune, wrote to his 
mother, saying : ‘ I have passed many a serigus hou^, 
reflecting on, weighing, examining minutely, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, which are likely to follow my con- 
tluct iii the different plans proposed, and I find the result^n 
favour off going to India on the establishment. Perhaps my 
wishes to obtain, or my favourable ideas of, that situation 
have bia^d my judgment, and prevented *me from seeing 
every circumstance as it ought to l^ve bqpn seen 5 so I will 
say little more on the subject, except to inform you of what 
distresses^me greatly, but will perh^ please you — ^viz. the 
, uncertainty of succ^ding as I ccJuld wifti.*# Tift letter, 
from which this extract is taken, is signed ^ Your loving and 
affectionate Son, Joseph Hume.’ • 

Twenty years afterwards, the writer, who had been thus 
doubtful of his power to obtain an appointment on the 
Indian establishment for himself, was able to obtain^appoint- 
ments for others. He had become a man of great in^uer^ce 
VOL. 11, 
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ia his native town. He had gone out to India poory and 
he had returned rich, wlulst still in the very prkne of ^ 
life. |Ie had retujned t<^ take a distinguished p^rt in public 
i.Tijirs, with (hirty br fo/ty yehrs of good life and of good 
s^^ice's^ remainipg in hipi. It was a natural ai2,d<a laud- 
able ^nfbition tl^^ he should seek to represent his ^attve 
town in the'gr^t imperial Parliament, and to do for*it and 
its people ail the g^d that lay in his power ^ so he canvass- 
ed the borough and its dependencies in the liberal interests,, 
and in i 8 i 8 .was duly returned.* ^ 

, The success of Jpseph Hume was great encouragement 
i«*thg youth 0/ Montrose. He had taken his first start from 
a veiy humble beginning, and he had ^risen solely by the 
f9rce of h?s own pereonal energy. Might not others do the 
same r Moreover, the success of Joseph Hume was some- 
thing more than an encotiragement to the young meh of 
thp borough. It wa.«'. air assistance to them. ^ He had 
become an influential member of th^ Court of Pjpprietors 
of I^st India Stock, and he had, therefore, 'interest at 
the India House.’ It must be admitjed that Tor veiy 
many years what^was familiarly called ' borough-monger- 
iiig,’ was the maitir cause cf so many doughty young Scots 
finding their way mto the Indian services. Psactidflly, 
this was a hapjiy circumstance. At^ all events, it bore 
good fruit. But for this, the Company’s army might b^ve 
been wanting in ‘that muscular sinewy strength impaled 
to it by a constant recruiting from the middle class^ss ot 

* The Montrose Buighs then included Montrose, Bredtin, 
Arbroath^ Bervie, and Aberdeen. Mr Hume had previously repie- 
i^ted l^^mouth in Parliament 
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the North. The Scotch member, in esse or in posse^ 
may have^ thought abdtit nothing but his seat j but it was 
often his good fortune ^to enteijain angek unaware/ and 
to Ccginf among the •happy circumstances of his li^ tifit 
had isent to India' a Malcolm, m Ochterl^y, o/ a 
Mungo. **• . ^ * * 

S(3me of these happy circumstance^ .were recalled with 
pleasure and with gratitude at the closS of a well-spent life 
by Mr Joseph Hume. Of one of them I am now about to 
write. Irf the first quarter of the present century there 
dwelt-^at Montrose a family bearing ithe name pf Burne&» 
The family w as of the same stock as that fiom wliioh fed 
sprung the inspired ploughman of Ayrshire, though the two 
branches of the family w'ere pleased to spell tlieir names 
after different fashions. The grandfather of Robert Bums, 
the poet, and the grandfather of James Burnes, writer to 
the signet, burgess of Montrosefand head,of the famil)*of 
which Idbm now waiting, were brothers. In the first year 
of the century, James Bunies married a daughter of Adam 
Glegg, cliief magistrate of Montrose, and in due course had 
fourteen children, nine of whomi lived# to be adults. Of 
thdte nine children the fqur Eldest j^re sons. The first - 
bofii was named^ James, after his father j the second Adam 
after his maternal gra'ndfather^ tlfe third Robert 5 and the 
fourth Alexander, after wlftm called I know nor, but there 
could hav^ been no better name for one* who was destinea 
to do gtm things in the countries watered by the Indus 
bounded by the Caucasian range. He often used to 
say> inf later days, that he found his name a help to him. 
Afghanistaiit be was always known as ' Sekonder Burnes/ 
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and Sekunder (Alexander) has been a great name in that 
part of the world ever since the gfkat days of \he Greek 
occupation. 

Jam^ Burnes was, I fiaye saW, a burgess oT Mout- 
rdie. was a greatly respected by the towcispeopl^*, 
both for^his^integrity and ability, and he came to be pn)vost 
of the borough* apd recorder or town-clerk. For 'many 
years he took an aqtifire part in the local politics of the place, 
and there were lew places in which local politics occupied 
sb much of the time and the thoughts of the good people 
of a country town. JThe influence c# Provost Burnes was, 
ofeto^rse, grea,t in the borough. It was no small thing for 
a candidate for the representation of Montrose and its 
d^ndene^es to have the Bunies interest on his side. ' He 
was not a man to forsake his principles for gain ; but there 
was no reason why, witli four stout clever boys pressing 
tbi 2 »^ard for employment, ^ud eager to make their fortunes, 
he should not endeavour to turn hw influence good 
accotgit for the benefit of his children. He w as very useful 
' to Mr Hume, aiA Mr Hume, in turn, was well di^osed to 
be useful to the ftmily f f Burnes. In truth, the tide of 
liberal politics was aomewliht high and heady at that 
and even the children of the wortiiy burgess’s libusehold 
were no inditferefit obserters of passing events, but had their 
' bursts of political excitement like thdr elders. The acquittal 
Queen Caroline produced as great a fervour o1||pai|tieitt<Hi 
in that distant .seaport town as it did in Westminster or 
Hammersmith $ and one of the Burnes boys, who had lU a 
ver\' early age habituated, himself to keep a dtary^ tbe^ 
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recorded in its pages : ' November 14, 1820. News came 

0/ the rejection by ihe^House of^ Lords of the Bill of Paim 
and Penalties against the Queen. ^ No sahooling 011 accoum 
of lti,.T. . Novembtt* 15.^* A mpst brilliant illum^tifti 
tgok jflag^e in Montrose and the^urroundiug iieighMburho^d. 
on aacoiint of the glorious triumph the tUieen ^acPoBtained 
over her base and abominable accusers.^, IVffiny devices were 
ejfhibited, one in the Town-hall with *4 green bag all tat- 
tered and tom ; in another window, a figure of the Queen j 
with the \vord Triumphant,” aijd above it R.” The 
display of fireworks unlimited. iTwo boats were burn;- 
ed, and some tar^barrels, and upon the whple it dic^ gtaat 
yredil to Montrose.’ 

The writer of this journal w as Alexander l^urnes, 
third surviving son, then fifteen yj^ars of age, and a student 
in the Montrose Academy, the head-master of w hich, Mr 
Calvert, liad something more than a local reputation ^s a 
distinguj»lied classical scholar and a highly successful teiU-her 
— as men taught in those da}'s witli the book in on^ hand 
and the* scourge jin the oilier. He w'as a clever, in some 
respects, perhaps, a precocious bon j andtliad learnt as much 
L^the way, botnof classics and mathematics, as most pro- 
mising striplings of liis age. He \md read, loo, some books 
of history, and a ten" bf the mastef pieces <Jf Englisli poetry. 
He belonged to a debating* society, and w^as not altogether 
UinikiUed jfi* disputation. Like other higii-spirited boys, he 
had taken part in conflicts of a more dangerous character 
mere confl cts of words, and fought some hard battles 
«^ith the bo)^ of the town. Altogether, though not to be 
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accounted a prodigy^ he was a youth of high spirit and good 
promise, md had in him ^me of thfe stuff of wh^ch heroes 
are made. 

^ fet I can find nothing ii) the* record of Aliexander 
Bi^mes’?fearly life to warra?t the conclusion that <he bepjt 
of^liismind^ towards foreign travel was then in any wafj' dis- 
cernible. What little I can find in his papers rather’ bears 
the other way. I rlfave before me a collection, in liis own 
writing, of the speeches he delivered at the 'Montrose 
Juvenile Debating Society/ the tliesis of one of which (pro- 
posed by i^imself) is, V Whether rcadit% or travelling is most 
ad'/hn^ageous fpr the acquisition of kno\yledgfr r ’ To tliis 
the 'juvenile debater * replied : ' My opinion on the present 
subject is, 6hat reading is the most advantageous for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge.’ i^And then he proceeded to illus- 
trate this opinion, by reading to the meeting^an interesting 
extract from th^ recently Published travels of the African 
traveller, Belzoni. Having done thisyhe said: 'ftTow, to 
have k in our power to amuse ourselves any night we please 
witli the book which contains all these •disasters, without 
the labour which# has bten encountered, shows in the 
clearest light the adf^tagesf derived from that mt»t 
fill and pjeasing amusei^eut, reading.’ Tliis is chimiingly 
illogical* Thtf young debater forgot, ui»his ^thusiastic ad- 
miration of the book that had giVen him so much pleasure^ 
that there could have been no * reading * in dbie. if 
there had been no ' travelling.’ Certainly it would have 
been difficuU to cite a more unfortunate illnstratiw the 
views of |he juvenile speaker. It is possible that wh^, in 
^er life, be came to gather up 'his ideas a little 
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pactly^ he bethought himself of the mistake he had made> 

» aud remembered that It is an ^sential condition to the 
' acquisitioii of« knowledge ' from j;>ooks of travel like Bel- 
zoni‘s^th%t there should be Belzoni% to write them. ^ 
^ Neither, indeed, is there an|rthing tp indicate ftiat tift 
desires of young Alexander Burnes at* that ^m^ ttimid 
towards a life of military adventure in^ the* eastern or the 
western worlds. Of the hundreds of c*dpts who year after 
•year went out to India at that time in the service of die 
East India Company, only an exceptional few .were moved 
by any impulses of their own to en^^r the Indian army.. 
The choice v«as commonly made for them ^ a matt;pr*«f 
convenience by their parents or guardians 5 and the case of 
* Alexander Burnes was no exception to the rule. The 
success of Mr Hume was that which decided the choice of 
the wordy burgess of Montrose, for it afforded at ‘once a 
g^eat encouragement and a matfrial aid. ^The eldest h(^e 
of the Bimes family/ James, was destined for the medical 
service — that service in which Mr Hume had so rapidly 
made a fortmie — and was pursuing his studies in London, 
with a view to an Indian career. • Adam, the second, was 
traitiing for the law in his nativfi burg^i! And Alexander, 
by the assistance of Mr Huibe, to be provided with a 
cadetship, as soon a& he was old enough to t^ke up the ap- 
'pointment. When, therefor^, the young student was within 
a few weeks from die completion of his 'sixteenth year, he 
was sent up to London in a Dundee smack ^ and having 
aitived there on the 14th of March, 1821, he was on the 
foBowing day introduced^ by Mr Hume ^ Mi; Stanley 
Ciirk, a member of the Court of Directors, and told 
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that his name liad been duly entered for a cadetship of in* 
fautry on the establishment of Bembay. He 'spent • 
months in Louden, sludjdng under the well-Vno>vn Oriental 
professor, Df Gilchrist,^ and (\'atchetl over by ^fr Joseph 
Kume,ii.\'ho gave him goi^d advice of all kinds, ytid acted 
as^ his* b&nker ; apd then on the i6th of May — his birthday 
—he atteii(Jell a't the India House and formally took the oath 
of allegiance. 


It was a matter 9f pleasant family arrangement that the 
e^iest brother^ James Burnes, who had been, appointed aii 
assistant-surgeon on the Bombay establishment, should siiil 
in the s^;Tie vessel with Alexander) so they embarked' 
together, early in June, on board the good ship Sarah, Of 
this voyage there arc abundant records in the young cadet's 
journal, many passages of \f 4 iich exhibit considerable discenv 
ment of character, and no slight powers of descriptVcni. But 
it mpst suffice here to state that, after an uneventful \oyage, 
the Sarah arrived at her destination, and that, on tlie 2 ist ol' 
October, 1821, tlifsc tw,p young Monlrosians found them- 
selves on the beach of Bo^nbay, with very little moatfy in 
their pockets, and with \ery slender interest ) but \\‘ilh stout 
hearts, clear heads, and that determindtipn to make for them- 
selves careers in the public service which, in the days of the 
East India Company, carried so many members of our 
middle classes in India straight on to fortune and* to fame. 

The brothers were soon separated. On the 13th of* 
November, Jaa\es Burnes was gazetted^ to do duty a? an 
assistaty-surge^n with the Artillery at Maloougah. Four 
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days before this, Alexander’s name had appeared in Genera. 

• Orders, by <vhich he wasf posted to do duty with the ist Bat- 
talion of th^ 3 i;d Regiment of Nayve Infentry at 6ombay. 
On the; rjth, he recorded in Bis journal fhat hS had * com# 
mjnced'liii military career,’ and appeared. on parade.# Prdi^ 
that he made steady progress in h* ^professioft. • Ife 
applied* himself sedulously to the cultivatiol! the native 
languages. He had continued on boaid^ ship the studies 
•which he had commenced under Dr Gilchrist in London, 
and now he supplemented his literary pursuits, by making* 
and steadily adhering to the rule, to cot^versC w ith his nativ? 
servants only ki Hindostanee j and on the Sth^of Deceijibqr 
liQ w rote in his journal : ' Ever since I ordered my serv^ants 
to address me in Hindostanee I find my improvcrtient very 
great, and I am persuaded that there is no method more 
elTeclual in acquiring the language than the one I *am at 
})resent pursuing, for it unites thff theoretical and the prqp- 
lical. Hiving migrated from my own country, and being 
rather of a curious and searching disposition, I ha\e b^un 
to gain as niutlu information concerning the maimers, 
customs, laws, and religions of this peoide — a study not 
onl)^ ahiusing and interesting, bht hi^Iiiy instructive; for 
what is it'that makes a man, but a knowledge of men and 
manners?’ There was nothing wliich a man might not 
achieve in India, who thus set himself to work in the right 
way. There was proof ot this even then before the young 
^unposted ensign.* He had carried out with him, as most 
• jfcuug men carry out, letters ol introduction to the Governor 
and other 4nfluentiil i)eople of the Presidqjic}'. The Go- 
vernor at that time was Mr Mountstuart Elphinstone. ^vhosc 
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kindness and a^ability of manner won the heart oi the yuiuig 
soldier at once. ‘The Governor,*’ he wrote home to hist 

% t * 

family at Montro«iej ^ received us with grea^ politeness, and 
^mvited us to the most ^iplendid fete«I had ever bfehold, and 
fed not^behave in g “ How^clo ? ’* manner, but wa^eitrea^Iy 
aSiaBle^’and polite* which, among a p^ty of a hundred, and 
for the mosf phrt generals and great men, was a great deal. 
... A few week:? Lgo a grand public ball was given to* Sir 
John Malcolm, on his leaving India,* to which I had the 
'honour of receiving an invitation j but where it came from 
^ I know not. It wa^i, if anything, grander than Mr Elphin- 
aitX)i\e s fete, aiid held in a house built for the ^purpose, about 
the size of the old Council House at Montrose, illuriunatcci 
Y^ith laipps from top to bottom/ There nc^ust have been^ 
something in all this greatly to inspire and encourage the 
young Scotch subaltern, for Malcolm himself had risen 
frpm the same small begkming, and now his name was in 
every mans, mouth, and all w^ .delighted t^t do him 
honour. What might not any young Scot, witli the right 
stuff in him, do in India ? In all directions there was en- 
couragement and assurances not likely to be thrown away 
upon a youth of •young •Burnes’s lively imagination.® A 
Montrose man had sent him out to India \ an Edinburgh 
man was now al the he'ad of the G6v§rnment of Bombay > 
a Glasgow man was Governon* of the Madras Presidency \ 
and now the soil of an Eskdale farmer was receiving the 
plaudits of all classes of his countrymen, and returning for 
a while to his native land, a successful soldier and ft 
successfjil stat^an, amidst a whirl f)f popularity that 
« fintfi. Memair of Sir fohn Malcolm, vol. i. Daee 
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might have folly satisfied the desires of the most ambitious 
•liero in the^orld. 

But to y«ung Alexander Burney the eiicourageraents of 
the future were not gi^ater^tlian t^e consolations of the# 
pr^i^nt. ' I like the countr)' ^mazingjy/ he wSbte t(^ 
Montrtse, ' and as yet am not at all dfesirou^ of a reftiAi tfe 
my owii land. Here I have everything to b 5 M^Sied fof — 
plenty of time to myself, a gentlemanly commanding 
officer, and several very pleasant brother-officers.’ But he 
added, for thoughts of home were still pulling at his heart,* 
* how dearly should I like to see littl% Charley or Cecilia 
trudging into my c^vas abode — but, ah ! that^is far 
j)robability. However, 1 may yet see Charley in India, for 
he seems a boy made for it.’ 

Thoughts of active service soon began to stir his mind. 
There was^a prospect of a war with China, and tlie young 
soldier was eager to take part iff it. ^ There has b^n.a 
most drea&fol disturbance,’ he wrote to his parents, on thys 
30th of Aj)ril, 1822, 'between the powers of China an 4 the 
East India Company within these few months 5 so all trade 
between these countries is now nj a s*op, and nothing 
seems *more inevitable than wa^ for U*is in eveiy'^body’s 
moutli, and every person is anxiousjlo go. I hope I may 
be sent. If I am not sent along witli my regiment, I shall 
certainly volunteer} for if a^man does not push on he will 
nwer see service, and, of course,, vail ne^er be an officer 
worth anything. What will the poor old maids of Montrose 
3 o for want of tea?* But the excitement passed away. 
There was no war.* And so young Alexander Burnes fell 
badk peacefully on his Oriental studies, anjd with suclj good 
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success^ that at the begiimiDg of May, 1822, he went up 
for an examination in Hindosta^iiee, and found that he 
passed for an ip.terpr^tership. ^1 w^as so (flighted/ he 
'^vrote in his journal, *,tlwt I could !icarcely contain myself.’ 
fort&ight befor^^, he hafl been posted to the 2nd Battalion 
of the" ii^h Regiment of Native Infantry, but as tbuj inter- 
pretership of th^t regiment was not vacant, he 'applied, 
without success, ^6 be removed to another corps. Any dis- 
appointment, however, which he might have telt about thi!> 
was soon removed by the nect^ssities of action j for a few 
days afterwards his regiment was ordered to Poonah, which 
&'’few years before had been die capital of the Peishw^ah, 
and was still in the bloom of its historical associations. , It 
wit»V no common interest that he rejieatedly visited the 
batde-lield of Khirkee. * The plain where the cavalr)^ ot 
the Peisliwah charged 1 galloped over,' be wrote in his 
jeurual, * and I ^:an scarcely imagine a better plac(? for cavalry 
ta act than this, for scarcely a nullah intersects it / * 

The time nassed very pleasantly at Poonah. Ml is a 
most delightful place,’ he wrote, ^ and I like the Deccan 
amazingly. I Iluve jvhied the 2nd Battalion of the iith 
Bomba) Native Ilifantry,*\vhich in point of discipline is not 
suqiassed by any regiment in the service. . . , fn i>oint of 
orticers there was never, perhaps, a more gentlemanly and 
pleasant set of men as|^mbled'*together in an Indian Native 
Coqis — in a word, I have got into a regiment tliat deligfes 
me, and naturally mak^ my time pass delightfully. . . / 
Governor Elpliinstoiie was then at Poonah, contributing by 
his ho^italities to the general happiness^ and stimulating 
•• Memoir of Mountstiiart Elphmstone, vol. i. 
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the youth of the station, by his example, to deeds of heroic 
«postsmanslAp. Here jfbiing Busies fleshed his maiden 
spear during#a h©g-hunt of three duration. Here, too, 
he begaii the study of tlTe Pe^ian language. ^ f have b^n^ 
str^uously advised to begin Persian,’ he wrote to hisfrienS/ 
at Momrose, ^ as it will improve my Hindoslanee^anS, ^r- 
haps, add greatly to my future prospect in India •, so I 
have commenced it.’ And he prosecut^S the study witli 
flich good edect, that, after a few months, he was able to 
derive intense gratification from the perusal of the Persian ' 
poets. Before the end of the month oiSeptembej;* he thus 
pleasantly repurted ^is progress : * My bedroQm is snfeaHf 
and brings often to my recollection my old little closet in 
the passage, for as it is my study I spend a greatadeal o£ 
time in it, and have managed to scribble pieces of poetry on 
its walls also j but they are now of a different language, 
for I have got quite enamoured oY Persian jjoetry, which is 
really, forisound and ^everything, like a beautiful song-*— 
instead of La/lah Rookh in the English, I lyve got a Lai- 
laJi Rookh in the Persian — at least a mucli more beautiful 
poem.’ 

I& December the regiment quitted {donah en route for 
Surat. Al Bombay, where they ha 4 ed, Alexander JBurnes 
again made a push for an interprkership, afid this time 
with good success 5 for on fhe 7th of January, 1823, his 
nmne appeared in General Orders, g^ttdd as interpreter 
of the I St Extra Battalion, which happened to be posted at 
^urat. He w^, with one exception, the only ensign in the 
Bombay Army who held such an appointment. This was 
great promotion j but in the following year a brighter 
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prospect Still expanded before the young soldier. On the 
general reorganization o^* the army; by which edbh battalion* 
was converted into a ^separate regiment,rwitfi a separate 
^‘'regimentar stall) Lieutenant Burn6s, then little^more than 
^^^ghte%n years old, was offered the regimental •‘aeijutapey. 
Ifhe o^er^exciteJ him greatly, and he wrote : ^ Beh(j5d your 
son Alexander tb,e most fortunate man on earth* for his 
years ! Behofe /ifim Lieutenant and Adjutant Burnes of 
the a I St Regiment, on an allowance of from five hundrea 
to six hundred rupees a month.' The appointment had 
been offered to hinrby his friend Colonel Campbell. ‘ Ho 
ilidr not think,’ wrote Biynes to Moi\t^rose,**‘ that I would 
accept the situation, for my life in India has been so much 
devoted«ito study, that he conceived, and correctly too, that 
I was aiming at some political situation. I soon unde- 
ceived him, by telling him that I found my abiljties greatly 
turned to that direction, 6ut that, nevertheless, I was ready 
foY- anything else. ... No man in 'his sound senses would 
refiKe a situajtion of fifty or.^sixty guineas a ^ month.’ * 
The breaking up of the old regiment was, however, a source 
of no little grief ^o him*, and a like feeling prevailed among 
all the best officfei;^ in the army. ^ I could little 'tolerate 
this,’ s^id Buries, ^f<v I had became in a great degree 
attached to the men 3 hut I less regretted it as my brother- 
officers were all to accompany me^* This Te-i>rganization 
gave a blow to th(| discipline of the whole army, from 
which it never recovered. 

* In, this letter Alexander Burnes again uiged his frthar to send 
out bis brother Charles in the army, and undertook to guarantee the 
paym^t of all expenses. ^ 
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From the journals which he kept in this year, a li\el/ 

- impression ftnay be gained of the young soldier's state of 
tpind. A qpnviction w'as growing jipon him that, notwitli- 
standtng eSrly backwardness, tfiere wgs some go^d cultivable 
ground 1i^ his nature, and that ^ome d^ he wouW mrfk^ 
for himself a name. He had conceived a Segire t^visft 5 th?r 
Easterir countries, and was assiduously studj^ing their lan- 
guages. Like many others at that dSftgerous period of 
•dawning manhood, he was haunted with strange doubts 
concerning both his material and spiritual being) and fancied* 
that he was doomed to die young audio lapse into unbelief. 
There are few earijpst inquiring^minds that l^ve not 
subjected to that early blight of sdepticisra. A few passages 
*from his diary will illustrate all these mental anid' moral 
phases. ' July 24. ... I find it frequently the case that 
dull, or rather middling, boys at school shine more 'in the 
world than those who are always*at the he^d, and exquisite 
scholars. • . . . I ai^*the only illiterate man in my family- 
—all professions but me.^ Never mind-^quite content. 
A soldier s life permits 6f much spare time, whicfi I am 
improving/ ' September 2. I re«:kon Aree years more 
will*^ri^ke me a Persian scholar, Snd fi\je •more will give me 
a tolerable knowledge of Arabic^ Before mau^ more 
months elapse, I purpose making a visit to Persia, and, if 
possible, Arabia j that is to^say, if my circumstances will 
allow, as I feel confident of remaining *amongst the in- 
ferior class of lihguists if J do n^t go to the country.* 

^ September 3. I have been ruminating on the probability 
of accomplishing the above project, and if I continue saving 
S 3 fripees a month, all do at present, I may in tigie ac* 
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cumulate something \ but it is so expensive stucfying, that 
th^t keeps me from ^saving wliat I * ought. . . . J * 
expect to re&ch the hejght of preferment^ in jthis serv ice, 
%nd only fnink my ghort life will hinder m^frpm it.’ 
^eptefaber 4* . ^ . If^a speedy return to ^jiy nadve 

l&d* (feay^ ten * years) be not effected, I can entertain 
little hopes %)f living to an aged man. In constitution J 
may be robust, i(i» body I am very weak, slender, anft ill 
made, and if it be true, as 1 have often heard them say, ** > 
''was born before my time.” This they tell me, and as my 
grandtather’s housciivvas the place of my birth, I begin to 
so. If this is the case, it accounts tor my sliape. 

I was very small when bora, and, indeed, so much §0, that 
they baptized me three days after my birth, that I might* 
not die nameless, which, according to superstitious people, 
is bad*. I am different from all around me. I dislike all 
gymnastic and athletic exercises. I like argument much — 
a jolly party only now and then ; nyich study, a^d am very 
partial to histoyr, but dislike noveB extremely, even Scott’s. 
My aKlities are confined, but as my mind expands they 
seem to improve* I wm very dull at school, and reckoned 
a dolt, I oughts not to' have been a soldier, altfaDi%h 1 
glory in the profession^ for I am too fond of petr and ’ink.’ 

* September €2 1. I have of late b6ei| deeply pondering in 
my own mind the strange opinions I begin to imbibe about 
.religion, and which grpw stronger eveiy day. . Would 
God my mind were^ settled on this trMy important sub- 
iect ! Could 1 be convinced fully of it / 1 Srohld not believei) 
in a future state, but it is an improbable thing to imagine 
God made man gifted with reasi^a, afti r bis own iWge, 
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and yet to perish. It is madness to dream of it. My^ ideas 
may be vefy barbarous, ^ut I do ijot see that a naan’s hap- 
piness can lie imereased by his knqiving jiiere is a tribunal. 

. . I lead a happy ITfe, nyich moiieso t^^aii tfie gen^j^ii^ 
ot^Tiy companions, but I entertain difFer«it ideas ot^religion 
daily, find am afraid they will end in m}*haviipg no* reli- 
gion at* all. A fatalist I am, but no atheist. No, nor even 
a deist. No — what shall I call it ? — a S&ptical blockhead, 
whose head, tilled with its own vanities, imagines itself more 
capable than it is.* ^ October 16. My second year in India* 
being now on the eve of completion, i think it fiill lime to 
remit money«to m^' father in Europe j consequently srnt*a 
hoondee to Bombay for 246 rupees to Messrs R. and Co., 
which, with fprmer remittances, makes up a sum sf)mewhfit 
short of This I have desired to be transmitted home 

to my fatljer directly, or to J. Hume, Esq,, M.P,, for him. 
I am thinking withni myself Jiow very grati- 
fying thi# 'vyill be to* my father, who could not certainly 
expect much from me, and particularly at present, wlfen I 
am on reduced allftwances.* 

The power of gratify ing this IhudabFh desire to remit 
money to his family in EnglandVas \%^fl-nigh checked at 
the outset by what might have bcen*a serious misa(J,venture, 
for which he would have long reproached* himself. In 
those days there, was still a* good deal of gambling in the 
army, and in a luckless hour young* Burnes was induced to 
play at hazard. He thus records the incident in his journal : 

' October 17. "'I have lost a day.’* This day my feelings 
were put more to the test than any other day dufing my 
exiftence. G. and H. called in upon 'me in the m timing, 
II • i. 2 
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and 9s we are all very fond of cards, it was proposed by G. 
to play ^at hazard. I declined, < 9 n the plea, -first, of its 
being daytime 3 and secondly, on its being, top much of a 
"vapibling game for in<^. The^ first I gave up, behig master 
ot"^ the^ house, and in the second 1 yielded, provided- the 
stak& we^ lo\v\ A quarter of a rupee was propostid, and 
we got on very >vell for some time, till G., begiimhig t® 
lose, went very I’his induced me also. I lost I'joo 

rupees, and it was on the increase every turn up of tin 
‘cards. It was proposed at tliis time (it being past the 
dinner-hour) to gi’'«e up 'after our rounds. H. and G. 
played, and I reduced it to about 800 rupees. My turn 
came, and I lost. I was upwards of 1000 rupees in arre^r. 
G. proposed once more. I agreed. I gained from Hi 
and G.,.and when it came to my turn I owed 500 rupees. 
I dealt out the cards. G. gave me a card, and went 50 
rupees on ten .cards at table, and lost 350 rupees,* The 
upshot of the game was, that Burnfes regaine^ l is money, 
and*found him, self witli a balance of 13 rupees in his favour 
But he had won much more than thia# ^ I have got such 
a moral lesson,*^ he added, ^ that 1 never intend handling 
cards at a round game for some time, and I am ashafhifed of 
myself, and shall ever, be so. "I’ve lost a day.*” I could 
scarcely p’lade the cards on the table, 1 got so nervous. No 
wonder. I had at that time loft my pay for half a year. Had 
I lost 1500 rupees, where would my prospects of sending 
money to my dear father have been ? What is more than 
all, these gamblings derange my head and prevent me^ 
bestowing proper attention on my Persian stifdies.’ 

He gambled no more after,thi9, but continued to ^Iv 
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blniself ^teadilt' 10 the study of the iiativfe languages and 
to b5s raijitaiy duties j ^nd he soon made rapid progress in 
his profession. In 1825 there Vere threateniil^s of war 
with th# A.meers of ^indh.* Th?re had beefi a repetiti^i 
of those^ border forays whibh miglit hate result^ 
(ftva^ation of Cutch, and a Bntish for#e was equippedtfor 
the coercion of the marauders. To this Alexander 
fiurues was attached as Persian interpreter, and he was 
afterwards appointed to the Quartermaster-Generar.s de- 
partment, which permanently removed him from the sphere 
of regimental duty/^ Writing from Bhooj to his early friend 
and patron,^ Joseph Hume, in July, 1825, he gave ,yie 
following account^of his condition and prospects :* ^ You 
most yourself be well acquainted with the present state of 
India to the^eastward, and I can give you no more favour- 
able accounts regarding the Bombay Presidency, as a 

* This letter was written primarily to acknojvledge the receipt of 
a letter oj introduction 4o Sir David Ochterlony, which Mr Hume 
had sent to the writer. As illustrative of a passage at p. 593, vol. i. 
(Memoir 4)f Sir Charles Metcalfe), the following may, perhaps, be 
read witli interest : ** I liad the pleasure to receive your letter of 
August, 1824, enclosing one to Sir Dafld Ochfferlony, and beg leave 
to Apress my sincere thanks for the^interest you have taken in my 
behalf. I took the earKest opportunity to forward it to the General, 
but his unfortunate quagrel with the^^overngient regarding tlie 
propriety of reducing Bhurtpore lias given him enough to do,, and 
fully accounts for no answei^Being received. Sir David is much 
regretted, and 'it seems to be the general opinion that it was a very 
inipolitic measure to abandon the campaign when so overwhelming 
an army was encamped before the fort. Our misfortunes in 1805, 
when undo: the walls of Bhurtpore^ are still fresh in the recollection 
of the natives, and this has given them, if possible, additional pre- 
smuption.’ 
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cessation of hostilities at Burmah can only be the signal 
for a declaration of war with tha Ameers of ^indh, our 
north-western neighbours. I can, perhaps, inform you of 
tome parti(!ulars which prove interesting ‘iregarding 
tlfii^ anti the adjacent province of India. Aboijt -four or 
hfe Vears^ago the nobles of Cutch called in the , British 
Government' to assist them in deposing their Rao (King), 
who had renderec^iiimself very odious by the most wantcrti 
cruelty. Their request met with the approbation of our 
<T0vernnient ; the Rao was deposed^, and his son raised to 
the musnud, with arRcgency of five persons, of which the 
B«^tish Resident is one. A subsidiary force ..of two yegi- 
ments was established, and the Cutch Durbar agreed to 
p(ty half/. In April, 1825, a body of marauders invaded 
the province from Sindh, but they were not entirely natives 
of that country, many of the discontented of this pnpyince 
h2ping joined them. Be k sufficient to say that there was 
little or no doubt of their having received grer^ support 
fronv Sindh. They plundered the whole of the country 
around Bhooj, and, from the insufficiency of our force, 
actually cut up sitj hunclred- of the Rao’s horse within four 
miles of camp. There b^ing little doubt but thatvSIndh 
was at the bottom of it, some t»me elapsed before any 
attempt Svas mide to dislodge them,^ it being considered 
nnident to wait the arrival troops. Another native 
reg’ment and some regular cavaliy have "been added to the 
brigade ; and Captain Pottinger, the Resident, has just told 
m#* that a fetter has arrived from our agent at Hyderabad 
mentioning die march of a division of the Smdbian array, 
chiefl>^ composed of Beloochees, and amounting to fouj or 
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five thousand men, and every hour confirms the report. A 

• third treaty witli this nation may be patched up, but a war 

is inevitaW^ erC long, and ^th|;? wailt of dHicers^ and troop^ 

will &ethe cause of much exipense td the Cbnipany^ . • ^ 

I am prodd to say that the same^good fojtune whiclj ^ hjjcl 

at the* commencement of my career seenfs^stillrto attend 

me, and that the late disturbances in Clinch Ixive elevated 
* » • • 
me from the regimental to the general Jjtaff, having been 

appointed Quartermaster of Brigade to the Cutcli P'ield 
Force. If you were to inquire of me how this has come 
about, I could not tell you, for I Ifcrdly kno^’ myself. • 
The Brigadief of the station (Colonel Dyson) sent fod me 
while I was acting Adjutant in April last, and asked me if 
I would become his interpreter and Stad*, vacating*my owti 
acting appointment under the hope of Government con- 
firming hi% nomination. As I was only an Acting Adjutant, 

I consented, and fortunately I am confirm«d in one of the 
appointmAits, which ftiakes my pay and allowances 400 
rupees a iponth. I should have liked the #uterpreted!hip, 
but as the Staff is *400 rupees alone, I am very fortunate, 
and have every probability of retaining tfie situation for a 
long time, although it is only styled a«temporary arrange- 
ment. If Sindh is invaded, an officef in th^Quarteiinaster- 4 
Oenerars departmeiif has a grand field* opened to him. 
My pecuniary concerns are tlius in a very thriving way. I 
have already, sent home £ 2 ^ 0 , and have more at my com- 
mand. I am £$00 better off than any of my shipmates, 
whose letters of credit were in general five times the 
amount, of mine, but then I We been very fortunate. I 
am indebted in any way to tlie Governor, anfl the 
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Coimnander-iu-Chief has deprivec^ me of botlj Quarter- 
mastership and Adjutaucf, when recommended both times 
fey the Commanding Cffficei*, and^the la&er *tipie by a 
IW^fen^nt-Colonbl even. I *mast confess that chance 
mj;stJiave done niich for me against such opposition, but 
I am ako^ifeatfy indebted to Colonel Leighton, wfio has 
always stood by rajj* , 

In a later letter the story is thus resumed : ^ I continued ^ 
piy study of the languages,* he wrote to an old schoolfellow 
in the West Indies, ^and mastered the Persian, which 
•brought itie to the notice of Grt)vernment, and I was 
selected from' the army to be Persian iricCrpreter to ^ field 
force of ^ eight thousand men, under orders to cross the ^ 
Indus and attack the territory of Sindh, which is situated 

at the delta of that great river The force to which 

I was attached did not adyancej the campaign Laminated 
in 1825 ; but ddring its continuance I had, in tfe/i absence 
of other duty, devoted my time to surveying and geography, 
and produced af map of an unknown track, for which Go- 
vernment rewarded me by an appointment to the depart- 
ment of the Quarterma^ter-CSeneral — the most enviable 
line in the service*. It removed me for good, and all, 

* before f had ^ been fouV, years in tpe service, from every 
sort of regimental duty, I advanced in this department 
step by step, an^ was honoured by the approbation of my 
superiors. In 1828 they raised me to be AssistantrCkuarter-- 
master-General of the Army, and transferred mci'td head- 
quarters at Bombay, on a salary of eight hundred hi|^ a " 
month,* Them I niet Sir John Malcotta, of vrfibtn you 
may fiave heard* I knew him not, but I volunitcteS tci 
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explore the Indus fcptn where it is joined by the Punjab 
• down to tife ocean, and^hus dejigjited the men author- 
ity. I started at "the end of 1^29 m thi^*hazardous under- 
taking,* and after I h^A got, half through, it, was req^lje^ 
by^ Lord •Bentinck^ as it wouH have jnvolved j^olitical 
difficulties at the moment. I did, however, jpuch, that 
I blush* to sound my own praises. The,substantial part of 
them is, that they have removed me eiftVrely to the diplo- 
*matic line, as assistant to the Resident in Cutch, which is 
a foreign state, in alliance with the British, close on the* 
Indus. It is difficult to draw a parallel between JEuropean , 
and Indian siteatioys ; but, if one is to be made, I am wiiift 
is called Secretary of Legation, and on the high road, 
though I say it myself, to office, emolument, and •honour. 

I have now briefly sketched out my career. My pursuits 
are purely Jiterary, and confined to investigating the anti- 
quities of Asia and the wondei? of this people. I ha«^e 
been traciig the magnanimous Alexander on his Quixotic 
journey to these lands 5 and I shall set outsat the end of 
1830 to traverse further regions, which have been untrod- 
den since the Greeks of Macedoif followed theix leader. 
Being ^n accredited agent of the^roveniAient, I have their 
support in all these wanderings j ^ you see that I have 
hung the sword in the* hall, and ehtered the^Cabinet as a 

civilian My great aihbition,*' he said, ' is to travel. 

1 am laying by a few spare rupees to fl%d my innocent 
wishes, and could I but have a companion like you, how 
•doubly joyous would I roam among the ruins of the capitol, 
the relics of classic Athens, and the sombre grandeur of 
These, and all tiie countries near them, j^re in 
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my mind's eye** I think, I dream of them j andf when I 
journey to my native land, my roub.; will traverses them a!'. 

1 purpose* landing /it Berenice on the Red tyid, follow- 
fAg the Nilfc in ils cejurse across (|rom classic to sacred 
llh 4 s^ cK*'ss the plains of l^vria and Mount Sinai,* thence, 
b)^AsiiJ Miiior jto“the Hdlespont and^Greece, Italj^% and 
merry Franc^'j^'and last of all to my native Scotia. I have 
enough of the go(fi things of this life to start on this jiro- 
jected tour^ when my ten yearb of ser\ ice are out — that is, < 
on the 31st of October, 1831.’ 

But it was ordaiijed by Providence that his journeyings 
slymld be quite in a different direction. In tjie early part 
of 1830, a despatch arrived at Bombay, VroA the Board of 
Control, jmclosing a letter of compliment from the President, ' 
Lord Ellenborough, to Runjeet Singh, the great ruler of 
the Punjab, txjgeflier with a batch of horses that were to. be 
forwarded to his Highnessc'as a present from the King of 
Engird. If was necessary that the , letter and tjie horses 
should be forwarded to Lahore, under the charge of a British 
ofheer. Sir Jo'nn Malcolm was at this, time GoVernor of 
Bombay. He w^s full ^of enterprise and enthusiasm j he 
had himself been 9 great traveller 5 and he was the 4iuie of 
all others to appreciate the achievements and to sympathize 
with thd aspiradons of such a man* as Ales^iider Burnes. 
He accordingly recompiended. the young Bombay Lieu- 
tenant for this important duty, and the Supreme Goven-n- 
nient readily endorsed the recommendation*.. But although 
the man had been chosen, and chosen wisely, there woh , 
much disiiussion respecting the manner of tte mission and 
its acooAipaniments, and veiy^ considerable official d^y. 
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‘ It is part of Sir John Malcolm’s plan for the prosecution 
of my jouftiey/ wrote Burnes to ^he family at Montrose, in 
September* ‘that I quit Bombay before the Govern- 
meift malie any arran^mfenjLs for nay voyage up the JndjJs 
t(^Lahdni.* In these days we km^w every .foot of tin? ground, 
and si4ch a journ^ as Burnes was about to iki derive belongs 
only to the regions of coiilmoii-place j byt when Burnes, at 
this time, wrote about ‘ the noble prosjpActs which awaited 
him in being selected for a delicate and hazardous duty,’ he 
by no means exaggerated the fact. He was emphatically 
the Pioneer, and he had to cut and dear his w^y through^ 
briar}’^ difficulties jnd obstructions which liju'e ]ong*sir!t'e 
disapp*eared. He was not merely sent upon a complimentary 
missioti to the ruler of the Punjab j he was directtd also .to 
explore the countries on the Lower Indu^ and to this end 
be was intrusted with prejients to the Ameers of Sindh.* 

* If I writing history, not biography,^! should comment 
tipon the e^Tor of this. it is, I cannot resist quoting the foHowing 
from a minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe, recorded pi October, •! 830 : 

* The scheme of su/v«ying the Indus, under the pretence of sending 
a present to Runjeet Singh, seems to mg highly^objectionable. It is 
a trijk^ in my opinion, unworthy of gur Government, which cannot 
fail, when detected, as most probably it willi)ej to excite the jealousy 
and indignation of the powers on whom jre play it. It is just such a 
trick as we are often fejsdy suspected and accusal ®f by the native 
Princes of India, and this confiignation of their suspicions, generally , 
unjust, will do more injurj-, by furnishing the ground of merited 
reproach, than any advantage to be gained by tlie measure can com- 
pensate. It is not impossible that it may lead to war. I hope that 
so unnecessaiy and ruinous a calamity may not befall us. Vet, as 

pfficfers, In the prosecution of their clandestine pursuits, may 
Tsrith Ihsult ill treatment, which we may choose resent, 
rhat^efttik i«i however much to bedeorecated.* The lacracitv 
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But the Ameers were mistrustful of our designs. They be- 
lieved tha^ Burues had cpme to spy the nakedness of the 
land. Witli all tk^e cleurnesi^, of prophecy/ the/^saw that 
fc^ English to, explore their, cduntry, was some day for 
them to^iake it. So they threw all sorts of imp^jdimervts 
in the way^if Blirnes's advance. * We qdStted Cutcii,* he 
wrote to Sir John, Malcolm, ^on the 20th of January, 
1-831, and encourfflered# every imaginable difficulty and 
opposition from the Ameers of Sindh. They first drove 
us forcibly out of the country. On a second attempt they 
starved us out. But J was not even then prepared to give 
up‘lioiies, and J ultimately gained the ol^cts df pursuit by 
protracted negotiations, and voyaged safely and successfully 
to ‘Lahore.’ After he had once entered the Punjab, his 
journey, indeed, nyas quite ^n ovation. ^ My reception in 
this country,’ he wrote to his mother, on the la^^t day of 
Jul), 'has been sv.ch as was to be expected from a Prince 
who has had so high an honour conferred on hfm as to^ 
receive presents fi*om our gracious Sovereign. Imn^ediately 
that 1 reached his frontier he sent a guard of horsemen as 
an honorary escort^ and Snnounced my arrival by a salute 
of eleven guns frofn^ the walls of the fortresses I passed. 
But what, is this ^o the ohief of Bahwulpore, lower ctown, 
who came all ‘the way to Cutch to meet ®ae, and.^Vttli 
whom I had an interview, announced by ^hty guns \ ’ 
The .mission, which liad reached Lahore ou the x8tb of 
July, quitted it on tiie 14th of August; and fiurnes pro- 
of this is undeniable ; but it is to be observed that Bumes in no 
d^ee responsible for the policy here denounced* fie had 
, execute tSie order of the Government. 
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ceeded to^Simlali, |p give an account of his embassy in 
person to the Governor-Generalji who was thei?^ with his, 
secretari^fresitling in that pieasaill and Salubripus retreat,^ 
Lord William Bentinck received the young 
mth chafacteristic kindness, anfl listenejl with the,*deeppst 
inter^t to the account of his adventures. * JKt^^stened to 
th^ account, not only of what the ywJng Bombay Lieu- 
tenant had done, but also of what desired to do. Before 
he had started on this journey, Bumes had cherished in his 
heart the project of a still grander exploration— the explor- 
ation which was eventually to aclueve for hinf fame and’ 

fortune. have a vast ambition,’ he wfote froA 3 ie 

• * 

banks of the Jheelum to the ^old folks at home,’ 'to cross 
the Indus and Indian Caucasus, and pass by the route *of 
Balkh, Bokhara, and Samarcand, to the Aral and Caspian 
Seas, to Bersia, and thence to^ return by sea to Bombay. 
All this ^depends upon circumstances ) btit I suspect Qiat 
the magnates 'of this eikipire will wish to have the results of 
my presgiit journey before I embark upon another.^ He 
was right. But, having communicated the results of this 
jouniey, he found the Cabinet jt *^SimlaE well prepared to 
encourage another enterprise of the <5ame character, on a 
grander scal«^ • ' The liome Goveftimei^t^’ he wrote to his 
st^^on the^3rd t>f September, 1831, 'have got fright- 
t?ned at the ^signs of Russiafand desired^ that some intelli- 
gent officer should be sent to acquire information in the 
countries bordering on the Oxus and the Caspian^ and I, 
knowing nothing of all this, come forward and volunteer 
precfeely for what they want. Lord Bentinck junips at it, 
imi?tes me to come and talk personally, and gives nib com- 
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fort ill a letter.’ 4 quit Loodhianah/ he said, a lew weeks 

* r V 

later, ‘ oii,»Jie 1st of Januf^ry, 1832, and proceed by Lahore 
to Attock, CaubuljIBameean, rBalkh, Bokhara, Khiva, 
toi Caspian Sea, anti from •'thence to Astracan. If 1 
can bul^ conceal mj desigiLs^^roni the otiicers of tin?' Russiifn 
Goverumeft', J^shall pass through their ten*itory to England, 
and visit my jiaternal roof in the Bow Butts/ 


After a few more \t'eeks of pleasant sojourning \s'ith the 
^ ice-regal court, Alexander Burnes started on his long and 
hazardous jomaiey. He received his irasspofts at Delhi 
two days before Christmas, and on the 3rd of January, 
[8^2, crossed the British frontiers, and shook od’ Western 
civilization. He was accompanied by a }'oung assistant- 
surgeon, named Gerard, who had already earnedr for him- 
self a name by his explorations of the Himalayahs, and by 
two native attaches, — the one, Mahomed AliJ' in the 
i:apaciiy of a surr eyor j the other, a young Cashmerec Ma- 
homedan, educated at Delhi, named JlClohun Lai, who 
accompanied him ’as moonshee, or seci*etary, Tra\njfsiiig 
again the country ‘of the ^live rivers,* and making divers 
pleasant ;nid prqhtable '^explorations ‘ in the #fcK)tste|^ of 
Alexander the" Great,’ in the middle o2' March the ti^vel- 
lers forded the Indus, near Attock, took leave^f their Sikh 
friends, and became guests of the Afghans. There were 
at that time no jealousies, no resentments, between the tw’o 
nations. The little knowledge that they had of us, derived 
Ifom th^ fast-fading recollections of Mr 
missioiif was all in our favour ^ and we in our turn believed 
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them to be a cheerful, simple-minded, kind-hearted, hos- 
pitable peftple. x\ton^ the whoje line of country, from 
Peshawar 410 Caubul, which^ can’^t nav be even named 
amoftgst us without a^lmd^er, the •English travel lers^^^'e3je 
w^flcomeil as friends. From the Afglwn capitaij Buriio 
wrote# ou the loth of May, 1832, to his mpfiier : *' lily 
journey has been more prosperous than ,m/ most sanguine 
expectations could have anticipated 4 an<?,>instead ofjealouay 
and suspicion, we have hitlierto been caressed and feasted 
by the chiefs of the country. I thought Peshawur a de- 
lightful place, till I came to Caubul* truly thi% is a Para-^ 
disc.’ His *11116 |uimal spirits rose beneatji the gefi^al 
influences of the buoyant bracing climate of Afghanistan. 
How happy he was at this time — how full of heart and 
hope — may be gathered from such of his letters as reached 
his friends^ With what a line gush of youthful enthusiasm, 
wrjting to the family at MontrSse, to whiph his heart, nn- 
lravelled,#was ever fcipdly turning, he describes his travel- 
life on this new scene of adventure. " . ^ . We travel 

from hence in ten days with a caravan, and shall reach 
Bokhara by the first of July. . . If tife road from Bok- 
hara* tTk the Caspian is interrupted by war, of which there 
is a chance, I shall be obliged to pas^ into Persia, and in that 
event must bid faraj^vell to the hope of seeing you, as I 
must return to India. TIk? countries north of the Oxus 
are at present in a tranquil state, and I do not despair of 
reaching Istamboul ii\ safety. They may seize me and sell 
•me for a slave, but no one will attack me for my riches. 
Never was there a more humble being seen. IJiave no 
tentf no cMir or table, no bed. and mv clothes alloffether 
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amount to the value of one pound sterling. Vou would 
disown jrour son if you saw hirn. My dress is purely 
Asiatic, and since,! canje into Caubul has jpeerj^ changed to 
yhat jof the lowest ord^;rs of the people. My heaS is shaved 
‘ of Its bt;jwn locks, and njy beard, dyed black, grieves — as 
ttfe Persi^ poets nave it~for the departed beauty o^youth. 
I now eat my' meals with ray hands, and greasy digits they 
are, though I say, in justification, that I wash bdfore 
and after meals. .... I frequently sleep under a tree, but* 
' if a villager will take compassion upon me I enter his house. 
I never cpnceal that I am a European, and I have as yet 
ftUiid the cl^racter advantageous to my comfort. 1 might 
assume all the habits and religion of the Mahomedans, 
sitice I can now speak Persian as my own language, but J 
should have less liberty and less enjoyment in an assumed 
garb. The people know me by the name of Sekundur, 
which is the Persian for 'Alexander, and a, magnanimous 
name it is. With all my assumed priverry, I ha\e a bag of 
duc?ts round my waist, and bills for as much money as I 
choose to draw. I gird my loins, and tie on my sword on 
all occasions, the ugh P freely admit I would make more 
use of silver and gold thaii of cold steel. When I ga; into 
a company, I put my^hand on my heart and say witli all 
humility to the master Of the house, Peace be unta tliee,’* 
according to custom, and then I squat myself down on the 
ground. This familiarity lias given me an jnsight into the 
character of the people which I never otherwise could have 
acquired. I tell them about steam-engines, armies, ships, 
medicine, and all the wonders of Europe, and, in return^ they 
enlig{iten me regarding the customs of their 'feuutiy, ltd 
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history, state factioiLS, trade, &c., I all the time appearing in- 
different Ad conversing thereon '*^our passer let^mps.” * . . 
The people of«this country are kii^-heaited and hospitable ; 
the^ have no prejudice aga^st a Christian, an3 noncj^^ai’^st 
(jpr nalian. When they ask if I eat pork, I^t)f course 
shudder, and say that it is only outcasts "vho >>ommit such 
outrages. God forgive me ! for I am^\ery fond of bacon, 
and my mouth waters as I write the v^^brd. I wish I had 
some of it for breakfast, to which I am now about to sit 
down. At present I* am living with a most amiable man, 
a Newab, named Jubbur Khan, biother to t^ie chief of 
Caubul, and he fqpds me and my companion daily, olliey 
understand gastro.iomy pretty well. Our breakfast consists 
of pillaw (rice and moat), vegetables, stews, and^jireserues, 
and finishes with fruit, of which there is yet abundance, 
though it is ten months’ old. Apples, pears, quinces, and 
eyen melons are preserved, and as for th^ grapes, they® are 
delicious® They are^kept in small boxes in cotton, and are 
preserved throughout the year. Our far^ you see,®is not 
so bad as our garb, and like a holy friar, we have sackcloth 
outside, but belter things to linC the Ihside. We have, 
ho>#5fer, no sa£k or good wine, for 1 «m too much of a 

politician to drink wine in a Mahgmedan country" 

I am well mounted on a good horse, in cas^I should find 
it necessary to take to my^ieels. My wdiole baggage on 
earth goes on my mule, over wdiich my ‘servant sits super- 
cargo 5 and with all Ais |ong enumeration of my condition, 
and the entife sacrifice of all the comforts of civilized life, 
I n^er was in better spirits, and never less under the influ- 
ence of mnm I cannot tell von how ink h&an 
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Ieaj>s, to see all the trees and plants of my native land 
growing a»*ound me in tjj»is countr)^’ ® 

When Burnes^tnd li»i cognpanions quitfrid Can bid, the 
Ne>vi?b Jubbur Khaif, who ,had **hospitably entertaiiu’d 
th^n\, 41111I had en^leavoiirrtl to ].)er.sua(lc tlieni protr^^t't 
their sojoi(liLi,\yifh him, made every possible arranijiMneni 
for the continuance of their journey in safel}' and comfort, 
and bade them ^^od speed’ with a hoaw heart. d<> 
not think/ said Burnes, ever took IccUe of an Asiatic' 
with more regret than I left this worthy man. He <ei'nied 
' to live for every one' but himself.’ He w as kn«^\ii after- 
wards among our people by the naine of. Good 

New'ab/ and the humanity of his nature w-as (‘onq)i( uoll^ 
td the la^t. 

Having quitted Cauhul, the English travelliMs made 
their way to the foot of the Hindoo-Koosli, or iLulian Cau- 
casus, and trave.'sed that stupendous mountain-range to 
Koondooz, Kooloom, and Balkh. "This was tlte route 
explored by those unfortunate travellers Moorcroft and 
Trebeck, of whom Burnes now found' many traces, and 
whose sad history^e wa^t enabled to verify and authenticate. 
It w^as a relief to fliy young Englishman to find hiiiRelf in 
the territor)'^ of {he King of Bokhara, whose evil reputation 
had not been then established. ' As- w e were now in the 
territories of a king,’ he naiVeiy recorded in the history of 
his journey, ' w^e could tell him our opinions, though it had, 
perhaps, been more prudent to keep them to ourselves.’ 

After a sojourn of three days at Balkh, which had manv^ 
intere.stjpg and some painful associations, for it had been 
the (*»Dital of the ancient Bactrian kingdom, and a Httle^Wriv 
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beyond its walls was the grave of Mf)orcroft, Biirnes and 
hi‘> compaifions made tttoir way t| the city of Jiokhara, 
which theyceacjied on tlie 27111 oWiiiie;; There they re- 
sided for a sjxu'e of nearly fgiir weeks, receiving froiji 
Vizier alUpossible kindne^’^ and§hos])iialfty. ' Seiiiicliir/ 
said heflo Bunus on his ileparUire, ' I have *saiyf#br you'o 
ask if afiv oiu* has niolt'-^ted y^uiiii this ci^v, or taken inonev 
iVoin \ou in nn namo, and it vou leave i?s contented?’ 1 


*rt‘plied that \vi‘ had been treated as honoured guests, that 
our luei'Miie iiad uot e\eu lieen opened, nor our property* 
taxed, aan! that 1 shoidd cner remem*jer with the deepest 
'^ellse of.^ratitnde thif many kindnesses that had beensltovfn 

m) us 1:1 tlio hcjl\ BokhaiM I quitted this worthy 

Tn 111 with a lull heart, and with sincere wdshes fv\diich*I 
still fe<‘l) for the pro^perity of this country.’ The Vizier 
ga\e auilK^rilativt instrinaioiis to the conductors of the 
varavan with vvliich Hurnes was*o travel, ^nd to a Toorko- 
luan chiel* w ho w'as to a(’company it with an escort, to 
guard tlie lives and properties of the Feriugjiees, deckiring 
that he would root them from the face of the earth if any 
accident should befall the travelR^rsj c^id the King ^of 
BoklTflta gave them also a tirman of protection bearing the 
royal seal. It is instructive to coiAider att this with the 
light of after-events to help us to i\ right understanding of 
its signiticaiK^e. * 

From Bokhara the route of the travellers lay across the 
great Toorkoman desert to Alerve and Meshed, thence to 
•Astrabad and the shores of the Caspian^ thence to Teheran, 
the capital of the dominions of the Shah of Persia, from 
whiJh point Barnes mo\ed dow^n to the Persian Gnlti took 
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ship there to Bombay, and afterwards proceeded to Calcutta. 
The story , has been told (.by himseli, with an abundance ot 
pheasant detail, aiivl is too well know'ii to eiieed to be re- 
pc'^feci. Summing up the whole, te says of it, in a few 
strikiiTfg ^ brds, ‘I saw e\ery^hing, both ancient and modern, 
to excite tL: interest and inflame the imagination — f^actria, 
Trans-Oxiana, Scydna, and Parthia, Kharasm, Kltorasan, 
and Iran. We h^d now^ visited all ther>e countries ^ weJiad 
retraced the greater part of the route of the Macedonians ; 
trodden the kingdoms of Porus and Taxiles, sailed on the 
. Hydaspes, crossed tht Indian Caucasus, and resided \n the 
ceiebiated city of Balkh, from which Crreek liionar.chs, far 
removed from the academies of Corinth and Athens, had 
once dissOminaled among mankind a knowdedge of the arts* 
and sciences of their own history, and the w'orld. We had 
beheld the scenes of Alexander’s wars, of llic^ rude and 
saVdge inroads of Jeiigis and Timour, as well as of the 
campaigns and revelries of Baber, as given in the delighful 
and glowing language of his commentaries. In the journey 
to the coast, we had marched on the very line of route by 
which Alexander had pursued Darius, while the voyage to 
India took us on the coast of Mekrau, and the track^^bt* the 
Admiral Nearclius.’ ' 

At Calcutta, Alexander Burnes t^iid before the Governor- 
General an account of his journey, accompanying it with 
much grave discourse on the policy which it was expedient 
for the British Government to pursue towards the different 
states which lie had visited. The result was exactly wliai* 
he wished. He was sent home to communicate to the 
aiifhcyities in England the information which he hac!^ on* 
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tained. All this was truly delightful. Never in the midst 
of his wafiderings in strange places, and among a strangt 
people, had h^ forgotten th« old^homp in Montrose, and 
the famfliar fares of flie lipusehold there ; never Ijpt^'/is 
hgait copied to yearn for the renewal in the flesl} oi j.bose 
dear #ld family associations. He liked lovetf his 

work, 'he gloried in the career before ^im 5 but the good 
home-feeling was ever fresh in his hear?, and he was con- 
' linually thinking of what was said and thought in Mont- 
rose. And in most oV our Indian l^roes this good home- 
feeling w as kept alive to the last. Ik w'as not t^'eariness of 
India It W'as 110^ a hankering after England, k Vas 
simply a good healthy desire to revisit the scenes of one’s 
^ youth, to see again the faces of one’s kindred, find then, 
strengthened and ’refreshed, to return with better heart for 
one’s work. 


t)n the 4th of November, 1833, Bunie!^ landed a^Dart- 
niouth, and wTote thence to his mother that he could 
scarcely contain himself for joy. 6th he w’as in 

Loiftten, ^ith his brothers, Davrd and Charles ^ dining in 
the evening with the Court of Diit’ctors, t.vho h^d oppor- 
tunely one of their banquets at the London Tavern. Before 
the week w'^as out, he was id a wdiirl of social excitement ; 
he was fast becoming a lion — only w^aitiiljg, indeed, for the 
commencement of the London season, to be installed as 
I one of the first magnitude. * I have been inundated by 
visits,’ he wrote to his mother, ‘ from authors, publishers, 
swkties, and what not. I am requested to be at fli^ Geu- 
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graphical Society this evening, but I defer it for a fo’-tnight, 
when I arp to have a i^ght to myself. . . , All, all are 
kind to me. 1 ai.i a perfect wild beast. — '^'l^here’s the 
trjcfellpr,” “There’s* jNIr Barnes,” “ There’s the Indus 
Burn/jiii/’ "ind what not do 1 hear. 1 wish I could he;jr 
you and m^ *fatl?er, and I would despise all other ccinipli- 
meiitft.’ ‘ I am killed witli honours and kindness,’ he said, 
ill another letter, '*aiid it is a more paintlil death than starv- 
ation among the Usbeks.’ In all this there was no exag- 
geration. The magnates of the land were contending for 
I he privilege of a little conversation with ' Bokhara Burnes.’ 
Loitl Holland .was eager to catch him fnr Holhnd House. 
Lord Lansdowne was bent upon carrying him otf to Bowood. 
Charles Grant, the President of the Board of Control, sent 
him to the Prime Minister, Lord Grey, who had long con- 
tideiitial conferences with him j and, to crown all, the 
King — ^William the Fourth^^ommanded the presence of 
the Bombay Lieutenant at the Brighton Pavilion, and list- 
ened to the story of his travels and the exposition ot his 
\ iews for nearly an hour and a half. 

The account of the interview, as recorded in his journal, 
IS interesting and aniusing^ ^Well, I have bee^ an*ffour 
and twenty miniJLtes widi William the Fourth, and eventful 
ones they havS been, ft is not Irkeiy that I shall have 
many interviews with royalty, so I may be prolix in this, 
the hrst one. Frdm (he Castle Square gate I was taken to 
Lord Frederic Fitzclareuce, who led me to the Chinese 
Hall, where I sat for twenty minutes till the King transacted 
■his business with Sir Herbert Taylor. “ Take a book,” said 
Lord IJre*deric, “ from the shelf and amuse yourself j ” Vtnd 
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one of the hrst I pulled down, was — what ? “ Burnes’ 

Justice.” • This was Iddicrous — 'i'as it but jug:ice that i 
should see^the^King, or what^r “ Mr Bijtrnes/’^cried a page. 

I passetf through two rooiu** ; a lai^e hall was tiirj)w*i 

1 st*)()d, hat in hand, in tlw presentjp of KinJ\Viiham. 
“ H(^v do you do, Mr Burnes r I am most gla^ to see you ; 
come 'and sit down — take a chair — th^jjje, sit down, take a 
chair.” I’he King stood but J ^at, as compliance is polite- 
ness. There was no bending of knees, no kissing of hand, 
no ceremony 5 I went dressed as to a private gentleman. I 
expected to tind a jolly-looking, laughing nn^i, instead (jJ 
which, WiiUam I(i()ks grave, old, careworn, •iiid lirert. *His 
Majesty immediately began on my travels, and, desiring me 
* *10 wheel round a table for him, heiipulled his clAir and sat 
down by mine. Hereon I pulled out a map, and said that 
1 li<)]>ed his Majesty would permit me to otfer the explana- 
tion on it. I began, and got fdong most fluently. I •told 
him of t5ie difficulties in Sindh, the reception by Runjeet, 
&c!, but William the Fourth was all fl)r pijlitics, so Stalked 
of the designs of Russia, her treaties, intrigues, agencies, 
ambassadors, commerce, &c., th? facilities, the obstacles 
reglHKlin^ the advance of armies — I fiew fn)m Lahore to 
Caubul, from Caubul to Bokhard and the Caspian, and I 
ansu'^ered a hundred (fuestions to* his Majesty. The King 
then got up, took me to a farge map, and made me go over 
all a second time, and turning round to me, asked a great 
deal about me personally. “ Where were you educated ? ” 
^^In Scotland, Sir.’ “What is your age?” “Twenty- 
eight, please your Majesty.” “ Only twenty-eight I What 
raniv do you hold ? ” I replied, that I was only a Liqjiitenanf 
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in the Army, but that my situation was political. “ Oh, 
that I kiipvv. Really, Ar/' commenced the Iviug, “ you 
' df e a wonderful m?in 3 you h'ave done mor^* for** me in this 
hti^u*' ^han any one haij ever been able to do 3 you have 
pointtM ^jut everything to me. I now sec \\*iiy LoJ-d 
William B».‘it^nck places coiitidence in you 3 I had^ heard 
that you were an .-"hie man, but now I know you are niusl 
able. I trust in God that your life may be spared, that our 
Eastern Empire may beneiit by the talents and abilitie.'s 
which you po'^^esa. You are intrusted \\ith feartul iiiforiii- 
atioii ; you must takt^'care what you publish. My ministers 
haVe 'been speaking of you to me, in particulars Lord Gre) 
Y(ju will tell his Lordship and Mr Grant all the conversation 
you hav^had with mq^and you will tell them what 1 think 
upon the ambition of Russia. ... I think, sir, that your 
suggestions and those of Lord William Beiilinck are most 
pnfi’ound 5 you W'ill tell Lord William, wlu'ii you return to 
India, of my great gratification at having met so intelligent 
a person as yourself and my satisfaction at his Lordship’s 
having brought these matters before the Cabinet. Lord 
Grey thinks as I do, thad you have come home (j|i a rni.ssion 
of' primary imporiyuce — ^seccnid only to the politics of 
Russia and Constantinople. . . . Lord Grey tells me that 
you have convinced him that our posilion in K ussia is hope- 
less.” So continued King William. I felt quite overcome 
witii his compliments. He then made me run over my 
early services, wondered only I was not a Lieutenant-Col- 
onel if I had been an Assist ant-Quartermaster-Gcneral 
added that he saw sufficient reason for employing a man of 
my talents in the highest situation, and again hoped that I 
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might be spared for my country’s good. I replied to the 

King that i considered k a high h^onour to have^had such 
confidential coipmunication \%ith hfe Majesty. He stopped . 
me, and Said that I Ifave Ijdfen quite unreserved, for I^sie 
knov^fc you deserve it. I coqjd say many things5to#)yu,” 
&c. k%. I have no more time to write. Theming wbre 
a blue coat with the ribbon of the Garte^ and a narrow red 
ribbon round his neck, to which a criSs was suspended. 

Good morning, sir • 1 am truly happy to have seen you. 
You doift go to Indict yet,” See. 8 cc. I took my departure* 
and, while threading the passages, aipage ran q^ter me by 
desire of tl\fi Kinj, to show me the Palac§ 3 but I 1 *ad 
seen it.’ 

•• He was now liard at work upon his book. •He Iwd 
svritten many lengthy and valuable official reports} but he 
had little experience of literary composition for a larger 
public than that ol' a bureaucrafy, and he^was wise enough 
to disceriflliat the path to popular favour must be \ery cau- 
tiously tiodden. Mi?>trusling his own eritiail judgmont, he 
submitteS portions of his work, before publication, to some 
more experienced friends, amo^g^whom were Mr James 
Baikie Fraser and Mr Moimtstuart Elphlnstone. The lat- 
ter, not oblivious of his own early tiiroes of literciry labour, 
read the manuscript-^ phiufully, ifl one senstf, owing to the 
failure of his sight, but with the greatest interest and delight. 

* I never read anything,’ he wrote from Ws chambers in the 
Albany to Alexander Burnes, ^ with more interest and plea- 
sure ; and although I cannot expect that every reader will be 
as much delighted as I have been, yet I shall have a bad 
opiflion of^lH‘ people’s taste if the narrative is nof receiverl 
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with general favour.’ But although Mr Elphinstone be- 
stowed these general praises on tht work, he w;^>> fain to do 
his young friend*, good servioe by houesllj^ criticizing tlic 
v^ork in detail. ‘ J have madlftjny remarks,' he wrote, ‘ with 
the jniinjlj at freedo-in, and (he more so, because I c hope you 
whl not an'y attention to them when uiisupport».*d, bul 
will be guided l^v the opinion of people who know the* 
taste of this t{)w/i, and who are familiar with criticism ii: 
general literature. I must premise that mauy of my objec- ' 
•tions are founded on general principles, and may, therefore, 
often be bjought ag:iiast passages which in themselves may 
be ‘ bi?autiful,^but which lack the genijral etf^ct to whicl 
you ought always to look. The first of these principles is 
ih^t a iii'rrative of this kind should be in the highest degree 
j)lain and simple.’ The reader who has perused the preced- 
ing Memoir of Mr Elpliinstone, may renuMuber how, in the 
pr(i.paration of his own book of tra\(0s, he had steadfastly 
adhered to this critical tenet 5 but udictJier naturally, 01 
against nar*Te, I do not undertake to say. My own impres- 
sion is that he had brought his native instincts and appeten- 
cies to this state ‘jf critical subjection after sore trial anc 
hard conflict, and that he spoke with the authority ofTi' man 
who had wresth'd d()\m some besetting temptations. For 
naturally he ‘was ardent, enthusiastic, imaginative 5 and 
when he flrst began to write for the public, he might have 
given way to the ( xubcrancc which he afterwards deprecated, 
if it had not been for the pruning-knife of his friend Richard 
Jenkins. Critically, he was doubtless rights but when he‘ 
continued thus to enlarge upon the paramount duty of sim- 
pliciry^ \)erhaps he did not sufficiently remeugiber that ? 
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■ fastidious public ’ may i>e a small one. ‘ To gain the con- 
lideiice and •good will of*his reader^’ he said, ^ a ^traveller 
must be per^?ctl3iunadecled and unpftten^ng. His whole 
object must seem to bc*lo st^ite what he has seen in^tljoi 
coi^tries has visited, without churning Hiiesmallty sny^*- 
riority o^er his reader in any other descriplion*of ^owled^e 
or (observation. For this reason, every un^iiar word, every 
tine .lentiment, every general reflection, ^d every sign of 
•an ambitious style, should be carefully excluded.’ A hard 
lesson this for a young'writer j and tliere was much more 
of the same kind 5 sound and excellent advice, altogether 
past dispute, i^nd in t^cordance with the best crjfical cantoib. 
But Mr Elphinstone lived to see these severe literary doc- 
Ifmes utterly set at nought by a younger race of w-viters-*' 
lived to see a ' fastidious public ’ take to its heart Eothen, 
as the most joopular book of travels ever published in modern 
times. 

Nor w^s the only j 5 runing>knife applied to the exuber- 
ance of the young vo-iter that v hicli v'as \vielded by the 
experiences hand of such chastened writers as Mr Elphin- 
stone, the official knife was also ru^plied t(f the manuscript 
in th^ecret Department of the Tndia^Hfiuse. This was, 
doubtless, in a literary sense, disad\ii?itageoi%s to tl^e book; 
Wut, after undergoing the*se ordeals,* it came (tlit under the 
auspices of Mr Murray ; and Burncs Inid the honour of pre- 
senting a copy to the King at one ol* his Majesty’s levees. 
' I know all about this,’ said the good natured monarch, 
Aiiiidful of Burnes’s visit to him at Brighton. The book 
was an undoubted success. It was well received by the 
tmric# and by the public, for not only was there something 
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geographically new in it, but sqpiething also politically 
suggestive. The Riysso-phobia* was gaining ground in* 
England. weie inj<:iy who believed lihat the time 

^was^fast approaching, when , the *Sepoy and the Cossack 
woiildjfiieet, face to face^^some where in Central Ajsia.^^ It 
das a grv'^t tiling, therefore, just in that momentous epoch, 
that some oii^ should appear amongst us to whom the 
countries lying ^bet ween tlie Indus and the Caspian w ere 
something more than places on the map. As the depositor/ ' 
" ot' so much serviceable information, Bumes w as sure to lie 
welcome^everywheui^ There was much, too, in the man 
hvn^self to increase the interest which ^^is knowledge of these 
strange countries excited. He was young in years, but 
younger still in appeiirance and in manner. When he s"ald 
that he had been thirteen or fourteen years in India, Lord 
Mmister said to him, ^ Why, that must ha\ e ^ been nearly 
itJll your life.’ There was' a charming freshness and lurneto 
about him — the reflection, it may be said, of a* warm, true 
hejift, ill which the home aft’ections had never for a moment 
been dormant. The greate.->t haj)[)iness which his success 
gave him was cbrived<*from the thought that it would give 
pleasure to Jiis family, and might enable liini to help' them. 

He had striv'^n in vain, and his father had striven also, 

» 

through Sir\Tohn Mald'olm and oMiers, to obtain a cadetship 
for his brother Charles; blit now this great object was 
readily obtainable, and the young man, who had been 
waiting so long for this promotion, received, as a just tribute 
to his brother, an appointment in the Bombay Army, which 
others' influence had failed to procure for him. 

He remained at home until the spring of 183^5^, and 
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then, with mingled feelings of hbpe and regret, he set his 
face again towards the Easf* His sojourn in England had 
been aftendjcFby so many^ gratifying ifcd fl#tteriu^ circuni- 
staftces, that to one pf his in>5^ressiomible nature it 
have^been a^continual delight frormthe tirst'day to t^ 
Ainotig Aher honours bestowed on him of whic^l^I have? 
not spykeh, it may be recorded here that ^ received the 
ijpld medal of our Geographical Society, and the silver 
ingdal of the Geographical Society of Paris, and that he was 
nominated, without ballot, a member of the Athenaeum 
Club — an honour which has been described as the ^ Blue 
Riband (if Lift?raturcV In Paris, too, the savqtis of tixf? 
enlightened city received him with as much enthusiasm as 
our own people. It uould have been strange if, •at hiti 
early age, his head had not been somewhat ^turned ’ by all 
this success, , But if it caused him* to set a high value on his 
own services, it caused him also to strain hi^ energies to tlie 
utmost not to disappoint the expectations which had been 
formed of him by others. A little youthful ^anity is n£)t a 
bad thing to help a man on in the w orld. 


When Butnei returned to Bombcly, he >*as ordered to 
rejoin his old appointitienl as assistant to thd Resident in 
Cutch. In the course of the autumn he was despatched l)y 

* He went out overland in charge of de^ipatchcs from the India 
House, and proceeded from Suez to Bombay in the Lindsay 

(pioneer), steamer, from wliich vessel he sent intelligence to Sir 
Gharl^ Metcalfe that Lord Heylesbury had been appointed Govern- 
or-General of India. 
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Colonel Pottinger on a tfeihsion to Hyderabad, the capital 
of the ^A-ineers of Si^dh. ' 1 im doomed/ 'he wrote, 
lead a vagabond lifeYor ev^^r^ but all thi« is «\ m}\way,and 
/ j,im^ in great spirks.’ But neuher^were his habits of so 
Vitgrafi a character, nor the necessities of his •vyork ») en- 

I . c * 

grossin^ns^to prevent him from thinking and wrifing«bout 

wliathas since kt^en called the ^ Condition-of-lndiaTQuestion. 

(I . ‘ 

He was very eager aJuays for the moral elexation ot the 

people, and he spoke with some bitterness of those who 
looked upon India merely as e preserve for the favoured 
Etiropeavi services.*' not believe/ he wrote to a friend, 
that I wvsh to supersede Europeans by uulit natives. I 
w'ish gradually to raise their moral standard, now so low, for 
«w'hich‘w'e are, however, more to blame than themselves. 
Men will say, Wait till they are ready.’' I can only reply, 
that if you w ait till men are tit for liberty, you w ill wait 
for ever. Somew here in the Edinburgh liiTiew of days of 
yore, you w ill tind this sentiment, w^hich is mine ; Will a 
niiM ever lei^^n to swim without going into the witter r ” ’ 
After insisting on the duty of encouraging education by 
providing protiVabhj eiYployment for the educated classes, 
and declaring I hat we should thus soon cover thtTcomitry 
w ith e(lucate6 and thinking people, he continued in this 
letter from Hyderabad': ^ There is nothing here that I cannot 
support by history. Tacitus tells us a similar tale of our 
ow'ri*^ ancestors,* among w^hom Agricola sowed the seeds of 
greatness. That accomplished historian speaks of the super- 
stitions of the Britons — of the ferocity of the hill tribes — ^bf 
the degeneracy of those who had been subdued — of the wa^t 
of i^iion which had led to it — of the alacrity with w^hfrh they 
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paid their tribute, kc, kc. Cbailge the name of Briton to 
liuiinn/aud wfiat have we b^it a hketcl^J^ this countiy under 
our present ruie ? » And who are^we r ® Thqf descendants of 
those savages whom Agricola, by new and wise regulations., 
educcited — vsewho are now glorious througliimt the \^)rbl,’ 
And ttgaifi, a few months later, he wrote: upon' 

the serjk'iees, one and all, as quite subscrvit^p to the great 
end of governing India ; but f seldom met^ with any one 
\^io looks upon India in any other light than as a place 
for those services, u hich is to me so monstrous, that I have, 
like Descartes, begun ^^to doubt my o\vm. existencjr, seeing 
such doubj arotiud mei’ * spoke of this wdtlj rightetinS'* 
indignation, but there was a tinge of exaggeration in his 
wotflsj and he spoke somewhat too strongly even® wit hi 
reference to those times when he said that, ' instead of raising 
up a gloriops ijioniunent to our memory, we should impover- 
ish India more ! borough ly than Naclir, and begorae a greater 
curse to it than were theliordes of Timour.* 

But hi^» services were now about to be demanded by vhe 
Government in a more independent position. Lord Auckland 
had proceeded to India as Governoi^Grbneral? He had met 
Burnesiff Bowood, had been pleased wdth hfs conversation, 
and had formed a high opinion of the Energy imd aldlityof 
the young subaltern. When, therefore, the first fude scheme 
of a pacific policy in the countries beyond the Indus took 
shape in his mind, he recognized at once the fUct that Burnes 
must be one of its chief agents. So the Cutch Assistant 
wfc placed under the orders of the Supreme Government, 
^ directed to bold himself in readiness to undertake wdiat 
t^s described at the time, and is still known in history, ^as a 
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‘ Commercial mission’ to Caubul. Commerce, in the \ oc^- 
buliiry the East, is^nly another name for donqne^. By 
commerce, thd Eas^ India Company thac^ become the 
S <owqigns of the gi*eat Indian peninsula j and^ this com- 
m^frcift missioi^‘ becamecthe cloak of grave political designs. 
Very so\li ^he cloak was thrown aside as an enrifinbrance, 
and, instead of^irecting his energies to the openfng^of the 
navigation of the Indus, the institution of fairs, and the 
opening of the new commercial routes through the Afghan 
and Beloochee countries, Alexander Burnes ga\e u]) his 
mind to 'the great t ork of check-mating Russia in the East. 

*''In tl^ latter end of Novembei^ i836,«'J wqs directed 
by the Governor-General of India, the Earl of Auckland, to 
‘\indertake a mission to Caubul. Lieutenant (now M^br) 
Robert Leech, of the Bombay Engineers, Lieutenant John 
Wood, of the Indian Navy, and Percival B. l^ortj. Esq.; M. 
B., were appointed with me in the undertaking. The objects 
of Government were to work out its policy of opening the 
rivtr Indus commerce, and establishing on its banks and 
in the countries beyond it such relations as should contribute 
to the desired iind. * 0 ^ the 26th of November we sailed 
from Bombay, 'and sighting the fine palace at Maitfi&vee on 
the 6th' of Deberaber^ we finally landed in Sindh bn the 13th 
of the mont*h. Dr Lord did not join our party till March,* 
Such is the first page of a book written some years afterwards 
by Sir Alexander Burnes, in which he tells the story of this 
visit to Caubul, stripped of all its political apparel. Neither 
in its commercial nor its scientific aspects was it whollj^a 
failure.* Burnes drew up a report on the trade of tlie 

t T^rd Auckland, it should be stated, received this as^ legaulj 
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a#id Wood wrote an excellent paper on its navigation ; but 
Events were developing themselves even faster than the ideas 
of the travellers 3 ,and commeroe an^t sciej^ce, though not 
wholly forgotten, soon dwindled into second-rate Affairs. 

lord Auckland was not an ^ambitious inan-^qiyef,’ 
sensible, #0011 ned towards peace, he would ^lot hape give® 
liimself up to the allurements of a greater ^m?, if he had 
not b^n stimulated, past all hope of resistance, by evil ad- 
visers, who were continually pouring into his ears alarming 
stories of deep-laid pldts and subtle intrigues emanating 
from the Cabinet of St Petersburg, aii^ of the wide-spread 
corruption thai^^as toj^e wrought by Russian gold. It 
believed that the King of Persia had become the vassal of 
tlife^great Muscovite monarch* and that he had beeg insti- 
gated by the Government of (he Emperor to march an 
army to Henit for the capture of that famous frontier city, 
and for the further extension of Bis dominions towards tlie ' 

from Lord William Bentinck, with whom Biirnes had been in com- 
munication ii» India, and in correspondence during ^is residence in 
England. Whilst at home, Bunies had ceaselessly impressed on the 
King’s ministers, as well as on theD^eefbrs of #1116 Company, the 
iinport^liee of not neglecting, either in their cowimercial or their 
political aspects, the countries beyond the Jlntus ; and some of his 
letters, written at tliis time, giye interesting accounts of his iiterviews 
with Lord Grey, Mr Chafles Grant, Lord Lansdowne, and other 
statesmen, on this favourite subjeetT In one letter to Lord William 
Bentinck, he wrote that Lord Grey took a too European view of the 
question, and considered it chiefly ‘ in connection witli the designs of 
Russia towards Constantinople ; ’ whilst Lord Lansdowne, having 
^a mind cast in so noble a mould, looked with more interest on the 

S eat fliture of human society than on our immediate relations with 
ose countries. 
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boundaries 0/ our Indian Empire. The attack upon Herat 
was a substantial fact ; the presence of Russian officers in 
the Persian territory, as aiders and abettors of the siege ot 
^JHerat, wk also a fact. The dahgers which were appre» 
KepAe d 'vvere essentially very similar to those -which ^.bad 
a?arme^-s mcire than a quarter of a century before, aiul whicli 
had caused ilie despat('h of Mr Elphinstonc’s mission to Af- 
ghanistan. Butl'ihere were some circumstantial differences- 
Not only had the Ru'-.sian power taken the place of the“ 
French in the great drama of intrigue and aggression, 
but another actor hrd appeared upon the scene to take the 
hadhig business at Caubul. There had beer a revolution, 
or a succession of revolutions, in Afghanistan. The Sud- 
dozye King, Shah Soojah, whom Elphinstone had me^kt 
Peshawar, was now a pensioner in the British dominions, 
and the Barukzye chief, Dost Mahomed, was dominant at 
Caubul. ^ 

This was the man who, in the autiRtin of *1837, 
com'^d the English gentlemen to his capital. * On the 
20th of September,’ wrote Burnes in his published book, 

' we entered Cai^bul, ftnOj were received with great pomj) 
and splendour a fine body of Afghan cavalry, leePfiy the 
Ameer’s son, rAkbar«Khan. He did me the honour to 
place me upfv)n the safiie elephants on which he himself 
rode, and conducted us to *'his father’s court, whose re- 
ception of us Was most cordial. A spacious garden close 
to the palace, and inside the Balia Hissar of Caubul, was 
allotted to the mission as their place of residence. On th£ 
2ist of September we were amnitted to a formatl audience 
by .Anifeer Dost Mahomed Khan, and I then dehVeftM to , : 
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Ilim mV capedentials from the O>venior-Gfeneral of India. 
Hk receptidh of them wdS all that couM be desired. 1 in- 
forme<| himi^haUl had brought witn me Is pres|nts to* hi^ 
Highness^ of the *rariti^*s of Burope; he pjpnipUf 
replied tfaiit we ourselves were die raritjes, the^glft»of 
which liest pleased him.' But neither the pr^eira nor ^e 
prdtnlses} which Bumes was allowed to 4 ^ake to tlie Af- 
ghansj were of a character that could much gratify them. 
*The fact is, that we sought much, and that we granted 
little. Dost Mahomed was at this time greatly perplexed 
and embarrassed. Alarmed by the attitude of# the Sikhs , 
on the poe *ide,* aiid of the Persians on the othef,1ie 
look^ to th^ English for support and assistance in his ' 
tf (Rubles. But weeks passed away, and weeks gr6w in(b 
months. The English gentlemen remained at Caiibul, but 
he could ei^ract no comfort from them ; and, in the mean 
while a Russian ^gent had appeared upon the scene, ICss 
chary of his consolations. ^To the East,’ said Burnes, ^ the 
tears of Dost Mahomed^ were allayed ; to fcjie West •they 
were increased. In tliis state of things his hopes were so 
worked upon, that the ultimate r^uft was liis estrangement 
from^ie British Government.' ^ * 

It was our policy to secure the godd ofiicA of the Ameer, 

. $nd it was the duty of^Afexander llurnes to accomplish the 

^ * Whilst Bnmes and his companion had be^n moving onward 

horn $lndblo Alghanistan, through Bel^chistan and the Punjab, the 
Sitchst atid Afghans had been fighting 'for Peshawrur. In May a great 
t>attle iras fought at Jumrood, ^ which the Sikhs were victorious. 
11i44ilhlrbed state of the country had delayed the prepress of the 
* •• 
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object* Left to himself he would have done it. He, who 
best knew Dost Mahojped, had loosi faith in" him. The 
^meer wfg eaget, for the Bntish alliance, .nnd soothing v\'as 
d^iiiiei tljan to secure Lis friendship. But wdiilst Burnes was 
strwtng(|o accoi^iplish tlus great object at Caubul, other 
counsels prevailing at Sinilah — that great h(s<bed ot 
intrigue on the^,Himalayau hills — where the Goveritor- 
General and his secretaries were refreshing and invigorating 
themselves, and rising to heights of audacity which they 
never might have reached in the iangnid almospl)ert‘ of 
Calcutta. . They conoeived the idea of reinstitiiting the old 
deposed dynasty of Shah Soojah, and fb.ey picked him out of 
the dustof Loodhiaiiah to make him a tool and a puj)pct, and 
with the nominal aid of Runjeet Singh, who saw plainiy 
that we were making a mistake which might be turned to 
his advantage, they determined to replace the,\ain, w^eak- 
niiiided exile, v'hom his country had cjist out as a hissing 
ajid a reproach, on the throne of Afglianistan. It is enough 
to slate the %t. The policy wal the policy of die Simlali 
Cabinet, with which Burnes had nothing to do. . It was 
rank injustice to Dost Mahomed. It was rank injustice to 
Alexander Burnes. ^ The young English officer, wlib had ' 
been tv,:ice the guesi of the^Barukzye Sirdars 'of Caubul, 
who had led them to believe that his Goy^niiieaf would 
support them, and who had ^good and stiibstantial reason to 
believe that they would be tnie to the English alj^ance, now 
found tliat he was fearfully compromised by ' 

r his official superiors. He left Caubul, and 
to Slrulah j and it is said tWt the seCTet^^ 
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with eager entreaties not to spoil the ^^at game' by 
dissuading •Lord Auckland from the aggressive policy to 
which he Ipd reluctantly given his^ohsyt. 

This in the suAmer of 1838. Even i/the j^ou/g 

Bombay e:)fficcr could have sppken tridi ' the ^ongue 6f 

aiigelsf his words would have been too late. • WJJIat coul® he 

do against a triumvirate of iloiigal civiliaijs — the ablest and 

most accomplished in tlie country ? It is true that lie had an 

intimate acquaintance, practical, personal, with the politics 

of Afghanistan, whilst all that they knew was derived frohf 

the book that he had written, from the writingj of Mount- 

sfuart Elphiiistone, §nd from another book of travels M^ri^en 

by a young cavalry officer named Arthur Conolly, of whom 

shall presently give some account in this voluijie. ®ut 

they had had the ear of the Gkwemor-Greneral whilst Burnes 

had been working at Caubul : and so their crude theories 
• ® . 

prevailed against his practical *kiiowledgp. He was jiot, 

however, V man of a stubborn and obstinate nature, or one 
who could work out, witli due ministerial activity, oi^ly the 
policy wfiich he himself favoured. It is tSe sorest trial of 
olEdal life to be condemned t^«xecuU& measures, which 
you^.ave neither recommended n )r approved, and then to 
be identified with them as thong.* fliey ivere your own. 
But every good public* servant iIil st consent to bear this 
burden with all becoming r&sigi^tit u and humility. The 
State could not be efficiently servec , if every subordinate 
servant were to assume to himself the right of independent 
I judgment Bufnes would have supported Dost Mahomed 
the firsf^fbut when it was decreed that Shah Sooiah 
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shoula be supported, Barnes endeavoured to reconcile l)itn- 
self to the^policy, and did his best to render it Successful/ 
What his views '^pre liiay be gathered frofu tke following 
Ieg;^er^w|iich he wrote .to Sir John Hobhouse, in J&ecember, 
j 83^: ^^he retreat of the Persians from Hera^i lias b«en 
to Sis all i^c)st‘ gratifying intelligence, but the suk-equeut 
proceedings of tlie, Shah raise up in my mind the strongest 

’ * From Simlah he wrote on the loih of September, 

ting : I implored the Government to act. . His Lordship 
for my abilities, d:c., but thought I was travelling too fast, and would 
, do nothing. « Matters got worse hourly. Letters from Ru^ian 
age.its promisihg everything to the Afghan c\yefs, fell jnto my hands. 

I founded on them fucther ren^onstrances at the supinencss of Gov^*' 
ment ; their eyes were opened ; they bt?gged of me to hold on at 
Caubul ii I could j but I knew my duty better to my countiyj for 
meanwhile Russian good offices had been accepted to the exclusion 
of the British, and I struck my flag and returned to India, saying i 
• “ Behold what your tardiness h s done I ” You might tain^^isgrace 
would follow such*** proceedings : far fropi it-— they apolauded ray 
vigour, and twenty thousand men are now under orders to dp what a 
word tmight hav| done earlier, and two millions of money must be 
simk in what I offered to do for two lakhs ! How came this abo^t f 
Persia has been urged by Fussia to attack Herat and invade India, ^ 
Poor Dost Mahomed is afratAftf the Sikhs on one ^de^ and of Persia 
on the other. Russia ^guaranteed him against Persia, aiid thys hV 
clung to her instead of us. ^ Sagacity might have 1^ him to act Olhw- 
wise, but he was placed in difficult circusnstances, a&d w^xmgai^ed 
his difficulties. In the dile«|p^a they asked my Views. I replW.: '' 
** Self-defence is the first law of nature. ' If you, cannot bii% .found 
Dost Mahomed, whom you have used infamously^ you 
fShah Soojah as a puppet, and establish a. supieemac^'iL 
istan, or you will lose India;” This is to be &ne,. arid we tore^ 
drawn closer to Ruiijeet Sii^h, who feather^ his nast in rofo , 
dilemma, and all his A%hatt emxntry, w I 

suppoij/ '' ^ 
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doubt of our having brougiit his Majesty toVeason, or done 
aught but to postpone tlfe evil day for a time. ^The fron- 
tiar fortressyof -Afghanistan — GhoriEfci— 4 s|Still garrisoned by 
Peman trSo^,and beSidSs a messengejron thepartof the Shin 
nq^iv at X^dahar and Caubul^ Russian office^ Captain 
Vicbvi*ch,is at Candahar,andhasalready*diftriijji^d io,ftoc 
ducats among the chiefs who have called cuttlieir retainers, 
and are now on their route to invest Herat. The Russian 
declares on all‘ occasions that Mahomed Shah will return, 
and that the money he distributes is not Russian gold, but* 
that of the Shah 5 and further, that if Herat faj^ls into their 
hai^4 the Rpssian^will then lead the Afghans to theVit- 
(Indus). After the gallant defence made by Herat, it 
not appear at all possible that the chiefs of C)andahar 
ahould capture it with their rabble band 5 but still I have 
some ^prehensioiife, as well from *the reduced and dilapid- 
ated state of Herat itself^ as frofii its being now about to be 
invested tty Afghans. ^ In their wars, victory is decided by 
defection. The minister of Herat^ is unpopular, and fce will 
not be aSle to rouse the courage of his people by their 
fighting against the enemies of^thfeir rehgion, as were the 
She^h Tersian^v On the raising of the^ siege of Herat, I 
wrote at once to Liei||enant Pottingert sending him 20,000 
and telliiig him to dra>^^ on me fc# such a sum as 
ia;t^tspensable to pla^ the VaUs of Herat in a state of re- 
p?^Vad 4 f^ieve its* suffering^nhabitants ffom want,” and I 
h^t^^ireebiv^ the Governor-Gtenerars sanction to send him 
rupees 5 but in a subsequent part of this letter I 
we wght to make much larger sacrifices 
aitd, as Lord Auckland, does not as yet knbw of the 
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extent of this new Ruraian intrigue, I shall, without hesita- 
tion, casli^any bill from Herat f6r money expended as I 
have stated. TiUjI re<^ivedfvery precise accounts of Vico- 
j^oceedings, I dcould not unravel the object of his 
iiitrjgue,but Ihavehad a prf»ctical proof pf it withii^this w^jsk 
froin the tjjeef 'of Khelat, the first ruler we shall eneouuter 
on our way to Candahar, and through whose territory is 
the great Pass of Bolan. To an invitation sent to this per- 
son to co-operate with us, from Lord Auckland, Shall 
*Soojah, and myself^ he tells me that he is a friend/ and wiU 
^ do all that^jis wished,^ but tliat he wants certain territoi^^^ 
restored to lijm ; that he supports the .Shah only to 
us, and that the chief of Candahar had ofF^ed him,#^*art 
of the Russian gold now and hereafter to side with himi 
As an alliance between Candahar and Khelat is perfectly 
out of the question, and *Mehrab Khat^s (the chief is so 
caKed), pretensions, if allowed to takd root, w^ould involve 
serious embarra^ment, I have plainly told him* that he is 
either' to' be a friend or a foe, and I have little doubt that 
all will go right with him. But it is not ;the small chieft 
ship of Khelat oi its j^et^ politics that would lead ml to 
trouble you with an introduction of theifif/* "ViThat iff <0 Be ^ 
said to a regvdUr^traiii of proof n^ b®PUght‘ to light of 
Russian intr^te From Khelat to Kokund, or firqm tbe 
' to the northern portion of Cashmere 1 ' it k cleai^ a|^. 
peaia to me impirative on ihe» British . 

neither expense nor labour to supplanf ^^ 
fluence. ^ It is, therefore, with eyfety satisiSctidn & 
the Cbven^riCren^al resolved tipon;cai|^gs,jfii|^ 
measures, even thousfh Herat be reBet^ 'for wCda^ 
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no secilrity Vbr tte figure without rearing ^ solid fabric 
westwari^of^tbe Indus, pur policy there for the last .thirty * 
years has been so supine and fuJJ of r|^erv^that we have to 
thanj^' burselves only f^the evils that have acoftraulated^ 
It is not fitting in m^^to say things of what^might Ij^eTjeeif 
so ea8i!)^done by tis hk^Caubul ancf Candahfir Igst sin^^ 

however pauch the loss of that opportunity is t(ft)e regretted, 
the b^is of the present wap* is self-defenc^ the first law of 
(nature. On that stdble ground the Government can and 
must defend its me^ures, and if sympathy and faction united 
raise a party te side with Dost Mahomed Khan, they 
*may paint with much colour the hardship of his case (ajgd 
it is a’vefy Inird one); but all faction .must shift before the 
irrefragable evidence that our Indian Empire is endangered 
b/ a further perseverance in our late and inert policy. But 
supposing ouf plans for placing Shah Soojali on the throne 
of his ancestors 4o suqpeed, it is«evident tliat we shall have . 
a stroi\g uivler-qurrent ef intrigue to worlt up against, and 


that Russia will now add fo her former means of intri^iig 
tiirougb tlie Persians in Afghanistan, the undated rulers of 


and Candahar. All our energies will, therefore, be 
call^fortE> for I consider PersiaVo be as pauch subject to 


Russia as India is to ^^ritain, and \je*mus^ make up our 
mfods'^o oppose her, &ce to fa<;^^jon the Afghan* frontier, 
l^y jtnmiey to Bokhara in i8ga iferved to convince me that 
Ru^ih bad ulterior designs eastward, whic^i I expressed 3s 
1 believed, but it was not the policy of the day to 
cliec£ Vheui. I did npf think tha Aer progress and intrigues 
bave -^n so rapid as they have been, ai|d I then 
that ^ might have inj wed Russia in these biuntr.e^ 
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by giving eiicouragement to the Indus comnwce and 
founding fairs, but all these hop^s are now v.^iiu, w ithout 
the display of p^iysicoJ .po\\/?r aiding our^moral influence, 
'^i^^hare urged Lord Auckland to fortify Herat ch\ tKe priii- 
cifdes rfiQSt apprpved by engineers. - I»will givg “the same 
adcace reference to Candahar when it falls to and 1 
hope in the ’^course of a month to have received from tlie 
chief of Northern Sindh (to wiasse CourfI am accredileil 
as Envoy) the fortress of Bukkur. The grand line of roult‘ ‘ 
, will thus be in our hands, and at Caubul itself we shall have 
a strong governiiieiit^j by supporting the Sliah, and* a goo,d 
phyl^e for liis continued friendship in Uk* British officers we 
have placed in his service/ 

Wh^n it was determined by Lord Auckland's Gover*v 
Meat that a gre^d army should be assembled for the invasion 
J Afghanistan and the restoration of Shah ^oojah to the 
throne of Caubul, the armj was lo march by the way of the 
Bolan Pass, through the country ruled by the Ameers of 
Sindh, and Burnes was to be sent forward to make all 
necessary arrangements for the passage of our army through , 
those little kiio\vu and difficult regions to Candahar. ' Jf^ 
he had formed ,any expectation of being vested wit,b- the 
supreme politic^,! cohtrol of the expedition, and afterwards 
ot representing British interests at die Court of Shah i^jalfe 
they were not unreasonable 'e>yectatioU8. Bftt Mr Mac^ 
naghten was appointed ^ Envoy and Minister * Cabbol,, 
wliilst Captain Burnes, in^the vice-regal programnfe having 
no assured place, was to be employed^ a wayside 
But tlie sjiarpness of bis disappointment was mirigate^by 
the receipl of letters announcutg that the Clueen liad f^takeu 
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his services into gradons consideration, and Sad made him 
I a Knight, with the mililary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
This sent ^bout ,^is work witl> bet^r heart, and he 
brought alT his energies fo bear upon Jthe import^it duty 
smgothing^the rdai ror tlie m^ch of the array of^tlie 
Indus, «id the procession of the restored Suddozjj^nonaArh 
into the* heart of the country, which never wanted him, 
and which he was \vholly incompetent to govern. 

** Nor were these the only grati tying circumstances which 
raised his spirits at thfs^timc. He found that the policy - 
which he would have worked out ii^Afghanistajii, though 
.thw^arted by/he.Sin:yah Cabinet, had found favour injtigh 
places, at home. Lord Auckland himself frankly acknow- 
ledged this, and generously altbrded Burnes full licence to ep- 
joy his victory. ^ I enclose a letter from the Governor-General 
himself,’ wrote Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Alexander Burnes, 
from Shikarpore, on the 4 th &f December, Svhich i% a 
document Very dear to* me, and which I told Lord Auck- 
laild I prized as high as the honours themselves, Thg tact 
^ is, I have been pjaying the boldest game a man ever dared. 

I dhfered entirely with the Goyefnor-Gieneral as to his 
policy in Afghanistan, told him it would fuin us, cost the' 
nation millions, when a few lakhs»nbw Vould keep olf 
Russia. They would,nca be guided by me, and sent me a 
laudatory wig (reprimand), 5nd as sure as I had been a 
prc^het, my predictions are verified. Russia is upon us, 
and the Home Government has pronounced me right and 
Jbis X.brdship wrong ! This is%ie greatest hit I have made 
in nfe. Seeing ho'^ they had mismanaged all tMngs, they 
a^edr. tny advice^ bi^ like all timid politicians, they ran 
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from one extteme to another/ An army was nefcessary, 
but not so large an army. Ho^vever^ I told JLord Auck- 
land I should do all /. cou^i to Work out his views, and 
'Spi doing ^o. Tlie declaration of -war you will«see*in the 
jJa{>^rs, ^id how^ much has come of my iiiission to 
CsrabuL 

At tliis tiine Burnes was employed on a missio]! to tiie 
Ameers of Sindh/witli the object of smoothing the wdy tor 
the advance of the British army, which was to march, by * 
* way of the Bolan Pass, to Candahar* and Caubul. It M as 
not work that could^be accomplished without some harsh- 
and injustice j and there are ind^i cations in his corre- 
spondence tliat he did not much like the course, which he 
wjas copipelled to pursue, in dealing with Meer Roostimp 
of Khyrpore, from whom the cession of Bukkur was to be 
obtained. But he had a natural taste for diplomacy, and 
th^‘ issues of success sometknes so dazzled his eyes, that he 
did not see very clearly the true nature of the^ means ot 
accoipplishment, 'I have been travelling to Khyrpore,* 
he wrote to Vercival ^Lord, on New Years-^iay, 1839, 

* * The following is the text of Lord Anqkland^s letter': ‘Simlah, 
Nov. 5, 1838. — MJ dear Sir, — I cordially congratulate you-!hr , 
public proofs of stpprofcation widi which you have been madccd at ' 
home. Afy private letters s^^eak in high terms of your proceedings 
at Caubul, and I may in candour^ention that upon the one point 
upon vvhicli there was some difference between us— the, propc^ed ad- 
..vance of money to Candahar — opinions for which I have the highest 
respect, are in your favour. I do not gtjiidge yon this, and am only 
glad that a just tribute has been ||^d to your ability and indelatigable 
zeal. The superseatiption of this letter will, in case you liave ^^iof 
received accounts, explain my meailhlg y&f 

faithfullvf AiJGKLAND*’ 
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* treaty-making on a great scale, and, what is well, carry- 
ciiig all before* me. I have got the fortress of Bukkjir ceded 
to us on our ^wnjterms (whicli^re, Aat are to hold it 
now and difring war) — ^tfie Khyrpore State to place ijtselti 
jud^ Briti^ protection ^ and a cljjase has been in* 5 rted«y.i 
^ my treatje paving the way for the abolition oT aJjRolls oft 
the Indus ! Huzza ! , See how old Ropstum and his 
minister (the Boret, as you christened liim) have cut up. 
You did not expect such a chef-d' (jeuvr^ zs this, which is a 
tit ending to ithe Caubul mission, since by Butkur the 
Macedonians bridled the neighbouringt>nations. ,A11 these 
great doings Jiappen^ at Christmas, and 1 wanted )aofer 
I'uiarious tones to make the enjoyment of th 6 day com- 
pl«^.* 

There w^as other work, too, for him at this time — other 

treaties to be thrust down the throats of the Sindh Ameers. 

• ^ 

Higher up, along the line of our advancing, army, Mehrab 
Khan of Kli^lat was to be brought to terms. Burnes, who 
was official]} ^ Envoy to the Chief of Khelat orjDther States,’ 
W 4 is, of course, sent forward to negotiate the desired treaty, 
and to obtain, from the Chief^ suppltes forithe troops who 
were |fcissfng through his territory. But tlley had already 
devastated his country 5 there was no^rain h be had, and 
all the food that could be Supplied tt) our army consisted ot 
some ill-fed sheep. ^The En^ish,’ said Mehrab Khan to 
Burnes,, ^have come, and by tlieir march through my 
countij, in different directions, destroyed the crop^, poor as 
tbey ,^ere, and have helped themselves to the water that 
irrigated rny lakids, niade doubly valuable in tliw year of 
^ I might have allied myself,’ he added, with 
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Persia and Russia 3 but I have seen you safely through the 
great deljle of the Bolan, and yefe I am unrewarded.’ The 
^ reward he soug^it wife, thal he might relived for ever 
tjie*^ mastery of the Suddoz^e kings 5 but? instead ot 
tljife,* it "was made a condition of any kind of peaceable 
n^gotiauxva^^itli him^ that he should pay hotnagt\ to Sliah 
Soojah in his .camp. Reluctantly bowing to . the hard 
necessity, he consented, and the treaty was sealed/ The 
English undertook to pay him an annual subsidy of a lakh 
and a half of rupees, in return for tvhicli he^was to do his 
best to obtain suppkes for us, and to keep open the passes 
dir i)ur convoys. Burnes saw clearly that he had to deal m 
this instance with a man of great shrewdness and ability. 
He wm warned by the chief that the expedition on which 
the English had embarked had tiie seeds of failure within 
it. "The Khan,’ wrote Bumes'to Macnaghten, "with a 
good deal of earnestness, enlarged upon the imdertaking 
the British had embarked in; declared it to lil? oneof'\’’ast 
magnitude and difficult accomplishment; that instead of 
relying on the Adghan nation, our Government had c;^t 
them aside, and inundated the country with foreign fruops; 
tliat if it was <#ur end to establish ourselves in A%hftn&t^\ 
and giye Shaft Soojah the nominal sovac^gnty of Caubul 
and CandahdV, we werd pursuing ap erroneous course 
all the Afghans were discohtented with the Shi|lii> and all 
Mahoinedans tilarmed and excited k what wi^ p^kig; 
that* (ky by day men returned discontented, might 

find ourselves awkwardly situated if we did not pdnt ntn 
to §faah Soojah his errots, if the fault 0)^i|;inated with hlm^ 
and^alfter them if they sprung from out^lve^ I that the chl^ 
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jf Cauoul (Dost Mahomed) was ,a man of ability and re- 
• source, and though we coflldr easily put him dowi^ by Shah 
Soojah even in ojir pre^nt mdde of^proq^dure, wq could , 
never win over the ^fgi^an nation by it.’ Tnie^ 
thain these •were seldom spdken^tand oftfen, douMess/^s 
events dtevelo^d themselves in Afghanistan^ Burhes 
think ovCT the warnings of that ill-fated IQielat chief. 

. How the British army entered Afghanistan, how Dost 
Mahomed was driven out of the country, how the people 
for a while sullenly acquiesced in the reA'oIiition, which was 
, accompfished by the force of British Uayonets a«d the in- 
fluence of Briiisli goldi are-matters which belong to hisPoi^. 
T iie‘%[rr*'er we advanced, the more difficult became the 
sohition of the question, ^What is to be done with SiV 
Alexander Burnes ? ’ At one time there was some thought of 
bis going to Herat, but this was abandoned. On the i8th 
of June he wrote from Candahar to one of his brother, 
saying,: ^ In* possession of Candahar, the aifairs of Herat 
first engagea our attention, and I was nominate to proceed 
there with guns and money to make a treaty. After being 
all ready to go, Macnaghten annoifhced liis intention of 
going ^ack to Simlah, and suggested going on to 
Canbiil to take charge of the mission. •Whei^ he wfjnt, I at 
once chose to go to Caubul, for the* policj^ of*Governmeut 
iti Herat affairs I do not like. A King at Caubul and 
anoth^ at Herat are ^‘two Kings at Brantford,” from 
whidi J foresee serious evils. I wished tliem to put all 
under ,Sbah Sobjah, but after Stoddart had been ejected, 
young Pottinger allowed himself to be apologized to for 
their tffireatenihg to naurder him, and tlie opportunfty^was 
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lost.. The wretches have again quarrelled with Pottinger, 
and cut pfF a hand, of one of hk servants 5 but this also is , 
^for the present i^ade<up, aud Major Tod^ sta^s to-morrow 
for fiept, and I predict caq do hothing, for nSthing is to 
done’ with <them. JCamjran is an imbeci,le*, an^ the 
lAiniste^itYa’r JVlahomed, is a bold but doubtful man. 

The King and I are great friends, but I cannot 

shut my eyes to the lact that he has nothing in common 
with the chief of Caubul. But he is •legitimate, and that 
‘ is a great point j and* we are to keep him on the throne, so 
that I think things ill go much better than is generally 
bt-lmed.* ' • r • 

Shah Soojah was restored to the Balia Hksar orCaubul, 
aiid Sk Alexander Burnes settled down into a most at.o- 
. malous and unsatisfactory position. He had no power aud 
no responsibility. He gave advice which was seldom taken, 
and he saw thpigs continually going wrong without any 
power to set them right. It is impossible to Conceive any 
more unpleasant situation than that which for more than 
two years — during the latter part of 1839, through ‘ 

1840 and i84i-«~he Occupied at the Court of Caubul. If, 
at that time, ^le had not been sometimes irritable, and 
sonjetimes deiponSiiig, he would have -^teen more or less 
than a man.^ He had been taught to believe that Mac- 
naghten had lieeii sent only for a litUe space into Afghan- 
istan, to' be socKi removed to a higher otfce, and then tliat 
he himself would be placed in the supreme direction of 
ajflFairs. But month after month — ^nay> year after vear-r- 
, passed, and there was ho change 5 and Burnes began to 
write Somewhat bitterly of the good faith of the G^ernor- 
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GreneraU aud to contrast his conduet with the soft words ol 
Uie man 'who had spokefi so kindly aad encouragingly to 
him on thei^co;ich at BowoAd/ flis iforrespondence 
this time reflects, as in a glass, a mind altogether i^is(ittle4 
if i^t disc«ntented. He wanted itctive, stijring w^rk j &d, 
save om rare occasions, tliere was little or noji" for him * 
He was disappointed, too, and perhaps somewhat embittered^ 
for a great crop of honours *had resulted from this invasion 
' of Afghanistan. Sir John Keane had been made a Peer, 
aud Mr Macnaghten a Baronet 5 and Burnes thought that * 
bis just claim to further distinction hafi been ignored. He 
might have b^en reconciled to this, for his own Jipnours W^e 
fj very recent grow^th, if the Governor-General had placed 
iititt iu a position of dignity and responsibility. Bift there 
was really nothing to be done for the Political Second-in- 
command, ^It was at onetime discussed whether he might 
not be appointed ‘ Resident at ( 3 andahar j’.but this scheme 
was abandolied ; and at 'last Burnes came to the conclusion 
that it was his special mission to receive tjjree tlioifsand 
rupees a month for the mere trouble of drawing the money. 

There was not one of his corresI)ondefits to whom he 
unbui€ened himself so freely as to his frieiM Percival Lord 
(then employed in the neighbourhdbd of Bameti^n, near 
the;Hindoo-Koosh), U) \Tdiom he* wrote frSely, alike on 
^ghan politics and on his owm personal position. A few 
illustrative extracts from this correspondence may be given 
here : Caubul, November 2, 1839. ^ expecting . 

tp hear from you on this astounding intelligence from 
Turkistan. I have letters from Nazir Khan Oollah tliat 
leave doubt of the Russians having come to KfSiva, or 
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being on the road tlierek Have they ulterior views or not ? 
Is Herat f their encj^ or Bokhara^ It is evident that your 
presence ^is requ^d at Bol&ara, but thatcan^iot be in the 
^resQ^nt ^distracted state of the countryj native agency must 
bojfcmpl^Ved, and more than spies. Macnaghtep has, there- 
*fore, resdiva^ oil sending Mahomed Hoosein Kark'c to tell 
the King that proceedings in not answering our letters, ‘ 
ill threatening our cossids, in ftariiig Shah Soojafi, are all 
wrong, with much other matter of that kind. TheoBicials 
you will get all in due time, but this is to give you notice 
that Karkee is comiug to you to get bis final instriictioiw. 
He \r> a clever fellow, and has killed his pig with the Dost 
and the King of Persia, so there is no fear of his taking their 
part. 'He may be bribed by Russia, but that we caniKit 
help, and it is but right to give the King of Bokhara a cliance. 

I wish to God you could go yourself, and I know Lord A, 
wishes it, but h^ declares that the country is not safe, and 
that, after Stoddart’s fate, he has a great reluctance to put 
our 'officers i^i what the Field-Marshal would call a false 
posHion. I for one believe in all the reporjts orthe advance 
of Russia. Of Course' her fifty regiments may be but ten j 
but we had bgf.ter look out, seeing the Dost is loooe, and 
Herat \v'ith ils walls unprepared. As a precautionary^ 
measure, the* Bombay column will the halted after Khelai 

s settled, till w^e see w'hat turns up * November lo. 

Old ToOrkistaifee as you are, you seem be quite quiescent 
about the Russian movement in Orguiije^ and do not, 1 
imagine from your silence# believe it, btt I assure you it js 
a seripus bu.sines<s I have a letter from Herat twenty-seven 
days^ofd confirming it, and giving partiadars ab6ut the 
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Vizier, Yar Mahomed Khan, being ♦amperec! with by the 
Russians, all^f which seeins to have been concej^Jed from 
Todd. I aii^ mosjt anxious to Kbar fufther| and have sent 
Hindoo on foKhi\a itself^ who will pabs through yo^r 
in a^day orjwo. I have letters fjom London t*xplanat^'y 
ol’ Vicotjitch's death, which Count Nfcb.seln^d^ fvrires t<; 
Lord Palmerston was annoying tliem, as ^Jie Russian Go- 

veriinient had bla.ned Siinonich, and not Vicovitcli ' 

'■ November 22. Here is a curious anecdote for you ; let me 
have your opinion. \ e<)U])le of years before our mission 
armed at Caubul, Vieo\ itch t^hc triuitVicox itcl^^) came to 
Bokhara, t’d[^ed at l^iiheem Shah's relative's J[iouse,»a?fd 
a V 'd him to send letters to Masson at Caubul for MM. AI- 
la^l and \"etura. 'I'he King oi' Bokhara took otfeiuv a* \"ict^ 
> itch’s presence, and the Koosh-Begee sent him otf sharp. 
So the letters were never sent. This shows an earlier inten- 
tion to intrigue on the part (S Russia 5. but how came 
Masson not *10 r<*port tlifs, and if he reported it, how came 
he to give, yt ars afterwards, twenty-one reasons foi Vieowteli 
not being vVhat lie was ? I cannot unravel this. I oiu'e 
spoke of this before to yon, and to lufolhewnaii— — ’ ^De- 
cembet 13. How' ean 1 say tilings go w rongriS beets of fools- 
^cap are wTilten in praise of the Shatfs contingent^, and, as 
God is my judge, I treuibte every time I heaV of its being 
employed that it wdll comproniise its oBicers. You cannot, 
then, imagine I w'ould ever advocate a w'eak and yet undis- 
ciplined corps garrisoning Banieean. Your remark about 
epiploying Afghaift in Koonee*and Khyber, as you may 
well imagine, agrees with my own views, but I am not the 
Envoys I see European soldiers sent to look after K hv^eree^s, 
« VOL II. 5 
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and as well might they be sent after wild sheep, I see, 
what is Craigie's corps sc^St after the disaffected at 

iiot^yet drilled, aitd wfcen Afghaiib 
(y^iitp up to tlie work. From all this I see that Shah 
So'^ah n(^vercan*be left without a British army, 'for his own 

contingent^Jy.ill ne\Tr be lit for anything * ' Jaftuary 7, 

1840. . I will seadyou a letter from Lord Auckland bp nie, 
wishing again to make me Resident at Candahnr, but ujpl 
to go there unless it " pleased * me. I replied to Macnaghten 
that this Uf^eless correspondence had been going on since 
August, and it was hi^h time to do wdiat had been proposed 
—do® give me R^esideiit’s pay. Imjftnsoning' rupees and 
reading are now my engagements, and I have begun the 
y^ar wfth a resolution of making no more suggestions, and 
of only speaking when spoken to, 1 do not say this in ill 
humour — quite the reverse. A screw from • Machiavelli 
supports me. A man who, instead of acting for the best, 
acts as iie ought, seeks rather his ruin than his preserva- 
tion ' Jan. IX. Lord Auckland took a step in sending 

an army into this country contrary to his ow-ii judgment, 
and he cares not*' a sixpence what comes of the policy, so 
rhat he gets out/bf it, AU the despatches plainly prove this , 
and Macnaghten i]ow* begins to sec his own false position, 
suggests remedies, and finds himself fdr the first lime snubbed 
by the very Governor-General whose f letters have been 
' hitherto a fulso'hie tissue of praise. The Envoy sees that 
Russia is confing on, that Herat is not w^at it ought to have 
been — ours, and his dawniftg experience tells him that, if 
not for us, it is against us. What says Lord Auckland ? “ I 
disagree with you. Yar Mahomed is to be conciliated. 
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Russia is friendly to England, and I do not credit her advance 
*on as, thougl* she may have an^ expedition agaia^ Khiva. 

I wonder,” ^^Is hi#Lordsl^p to the Envoy, ‘*that y(^ should ^ 
countenance attacks on Herat contrary to treaty” (vvlforfta^ • 
that treaty ? Macnaghten !) ; tlfat you jjio^ld «'eek fdr 
more tj*oops in Afghanistan. It is your duty to nick^fghanis- 
tan of troops.” All very line, but mark the rt;?iulr — calamity. 
Joss of influence, and with it loss of rupees. In these 
important times, what occupies the King and this Envoy ? 
The cellars of his Majesty’s palace have been used as powder- 
magazines io prevent a mosque being ^‘*desecrated.” Th^v 
would haw bden put ifi the citadel, but his Majesty objected, 
r.- tiiey overlooked his harem ! This objection dire necessity 
has removed, and to the citadel they have gone. Read the 
enclosures, and see what is said of Colonel Dennie’s occu- 
pying, not tlie palace, but a hoi^e outside, held formerly 
by sweepers and Hindo()s ! From this, ifi the midst of 
winter, though Brigadier, he has been ejected} but he 
declares before God that it shall be the Governor-General 
alone who turns him out. These are the occupations of the 
King and Envoy. See what Sir AY* Cotton says of it. In 
Persia, in Egypt, in Muscat, the guests of \fie Sovereigns 
occupy palaces, and Shah Soojah declares he will rrsign his 
throne if he be so insulfed — ^in^ulted by the contamination 
of those men who Wed for him and placed him where he 
is. What, my dear Lord, do I mean by all this r Ea: 2ino disce 
omnes. Be silent, pocket your pay, do nothing but what 
you are ordered, and you will give high satisfaction. They 
will sacrifice you and me, or any one, without caring a 
straw. This does not originate from vice, J believe,, but 
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from ignorance. Drowning men catch at straws, and when- 
ever anything goes wrong, otlier backs must be!ir the brand. 
vVn expos^ of the policy from the day we ^er® bound hand 
iiijd d'oG at Lahore, 'till Shah Soojah threatened to resign 
hw\hrone because of the.ecllarsof his palace being occiipied 
by munititJ')^i,of war when Russia was on the OxUli, w'ould 
make a book winch all future diplomatists could* never in 
blunder surpass 3 but why should it be otherwise? The 
chief priest, ere he started, asked if Khn a were on the Indus ! 
Bah! I blame the Governor-General for little; if he is 
a timid mail, he is a g’ood man. W. hoodwinked liiin about 
CauDul w'loen I was here 3 another -stow ho )d\Yinks him. 
The one cost us two millions, the other will cost U 5 f ten. 
His Lordship has just wTitten to me to give him my say'on 
public matters. Am I a fool ? He d(x*s not w^ant truth 3 
he wants support, and wdien I can give it \ shall do .so 

loudly 3 when I cannot, I shall be silent * ‘ Jan. 26. 

They have been at me again to write on the prospects of 
the're.stored Government,” as 1 think I told you before. 1 
am no such gaby. If they really w^aiited truth, I w^ould 
give it cordially, but it is a cniming-in, a coincidence of 
view^s, wdiich ttney seek 5 and I can go a good way, but my 
conscience has not so much stretch as to approve of this 

dynasty. But, mum — let that be -between ourselves ’ 

‘ Feb. 18. The Envoy i.s, or pretends tojbe, greatly annoyed 
at my being left out of the list of the honoured, and has 
written four letters on it 3 three to me, and one to Nicol.son. 
I am not in the least surpri.sed. Every ‘month brings wkb 
it proofs of Lord A.’s hostility or dislike. Serves me right. 
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r ought never to have come here, or allowed myself to be 
pleased witlf fair though take words. As a sanfj)le, look 5 
they burked* the 4)aragraph on me fn Sit Johi^ (Baronj^ 
Keane ’s despatch because I was a poWical. Next*fi^hyit* 
Khttlat, thtf paragraph on the political Be^n js prated. • I 
bide my^ime, and I may be set down as highly jirafumptuous;. 

but in Ihe, I expect to be a G.C.B. instend of a C.B. ’ 

‘ February 28. You tell me to accept the Residency at 
Candahar j it is well I refused it. The Court of Directors 

' 4 I 

have officially sanctioned it, and Lord Auckland says I am 
to have Resident’s pay, but to be Political Agent*! Did \;gu 
even? Hawerer, my fefiisal had gone in, backed by Slajj- 
laghten, and they make mo Resident at Can hi I, but I expect 
ikJI h ing from them after such base ingratitude. The reasons 
why I refused Candahar were, that I should be as dependent 
there :is here^ with a certainty o^ collision in Herat affairs, 

01 er which 1 was to have some control.”* Now I couTd 
not have h;ul that without making my silence my dishonesty, , 
and 1 resolved on ‘‘ biding my time” here. I have heard 
no more of the Shah’s move to Candahar j it is necessary 
on many accounts j but it may not take pface on that ac- 
count — — ’ ' March 4. There is no two days’ laxity of purpose 
— ^no plan of the future policy, externafor internal, on which 
you can depend, a week. The bit-by-bit system ’prevails. 
Nothing comprehensive is looked to j the details of the day 
suffice to till it up, and the work done is not measured by 
its importance, but by being work, and this work consists 
o|i details and drawing money. We are in a fair way of 
proving all Mr Elphinstone said in his letter to me,^and I 
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for one begin to think Wade will be the luckiest of us all to 
be away* from the break-down'3 for, unless *d new leaf is ■ 
turned over, br^ak down we shall/ ^ 

^ Tb^ugh condeiTlned thus painfully to otHcial inactivity, 
the resfless spirit of Alexander Burnes was« contiijually 
embracing' ah the great questions wdiich the antafjOnism oi 
England and Fusjjia in Central Asia were then throwing 
up for practical solution. He had made up his own mind 
very distinctly upon the subject. He somewhat exaggerateu 
the aggressive designs of Russia^ but, startijjg from such 
premises, die was logically right in contending that our best 
jpohey wa" to strengthen ourselves in Afghavustan, and not 
to endeavour either to oppose by arms or to balllc by 
diplomacy the progress of the Muscovite in Central Asia, 
^here were other British officers, however, in the Afghan 
dominions at that time, who, thinking kxs of Russian 
aggressiveness and more of Central Asian provocations, fell 
that much good might be effected by peace! lU mediation — 
especially by the good work of endeavouring to liberate the 
Russian subjects, \\dio had been canied off into slavery by 
the man-stealers of ‘those barbarous States,* It remained 
for a later ge'^Tatioii to endorse these view's, and t6 believe 
that England and Russia might act harmoniously together 
ill Central Asia in the interests of upiversal Iminaiiity. 
Very steadfastly and persistently did Burnes set his face 
against them! His own opinions w'ere stated most emphat- 
ically in letters, which he addressed to Sir William Mac- 

* I touch but cursorily on this subject here, because it will be 
illustfatecl more fully in subsequent Memoirs of Arthur Conolly and 
D*Arcy Todd. 
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naghten in this year : ^ I have just received yfiur very inter- 
esting letter; of the I3th0 he wrote to the Envoy, on the 
16th of Ap^i/ 1 , Svith its enclostre, a»exti^act from the Go- 
\ernor-GeiTerars letter rd'garding the Resigns of ^ssia. mi 
iio\^ feel sgmewhat at ease hince Jiis Lord^ihip has bec</i\e 
cogniza^it of the real state of afrairs on oflr frontier, as tve 
shall no Jonger be acting on a blind reliance fhat the expe- 
dition to Khi\a wa.i small, and would be unsuccessful, when it 
• is an army composed of the elite of their empire, and has 
made good its lodgml?nt on the delta of the Oxus. After 
the Punic faith which Russia has exhibited, I cpnfess I was 
astonished t(^ see Loi^i Clanricarde pul trust in what G^^unt 
V^sselroJe told him of the strength of the Russian force, 
a^d you may rely upon it that we are better judges tff wfcat 
Russia is doing in Turkisian than our ambassador at St 
Petersburg, and 1 hope the correctness of all our information 
from first to last will now lead fo the most implicit relia«ice 
being herefifter placed upon it. One correspondent may 
exaggerate and distort, but it is not in the namre of Jalse^ 
hood to be consistent) and of inconsistency we have had 
none, the cry being that Russia has fnteretl Turkistan with 
the dbsign of setting up her influence ^here, and that 
(whether her ruler or ministers admk it or not) her object 
is to disturb us in Afghanistan.' Europeftn intelligence 
confirms all this) and with a failing peculiarly her own, 
Russia has, for the present, left the Turkish question to be 
settled by England and France, and even in her generosity 
agreed to open the Black Sea. Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes.” Firmly impressed with these views, they tincture 
all m/fhoughts and opinions, and, in consequence, <ead me 
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to hope that our every nerve will be ^trai^ed to consolidate 
AtghaiiisVin, and that nothing ‘-of any kindf political or 
military, -may ia^e plhce beyond the passt^s. Had we tbrc'e 
s'uffiqiei^S the occiipiition of Balkh might iK^t be a bad 
mj^itary Inove, ;lnd one ^yhich would, in truti)# showr“ an 
iniposing r»:^titude 5 " hut with Rus'^ia at Khiva, aint: negoti- 
ating for the resij^leiK'c oi‘ a ])ermaneni amba^-iador :V Hfk- 
hara, we shall at once precipitate a I'ollislon with lier In 
such a step, and with our presi*nt forct‘ 1 consiiler it hopele,-',. ' 
even if our rear were clear, whitdi it w laa "riie atliliidt' 
of the Sikhs towards^us is tlrn ot uiKh'-gniwd iiosiility, Jiid 
oit'bnh our front and rear we have (\icnsc <<>1 ik‘ep reHect «»n 
— [will not say alarm, for J do ikm adni-t ii : h.nt 

oniv la play the good game we ha\t* begun, and exhinii 
Shah Soojah as the i\al King, to trimnpli oier om dillicul- 
ties. The security tnmi tliat triumpln howe\er, Is not an 
advance to Turkistan, l>ut first a <|uielijie ot' our rear, and 
redress of grievances at home. ^ on will giiev.,' then, what 
1 think of any of (;ur odieers goitig in any ( apaeit} to 
Turkistan, to Khiva, Bokhara, or Kokiind. I regarded 
Abbott's departure to i\hi\a a', the mo^t iinhapjw step tak(*n 
during the caijjpaign, and his laiignage at Kliiva, ‘vvhich 
will all be repeated Ru-sia, places us in a position far 
more equi\o<''al tiian Russia wds placed in b) Vieovilch 
being here. We inid no ground of complaint against Dost 
Mahomed (till he joined our enemies), and two great Euro- 
pean powers merely wished for his friendship ; but Russia 
has at Khiva jast grounds for complaint, and still Captain 
Abbott tells the Khan that he must have no cornmumcation 
witJi Rflssia, but release* her slaves, and have done wMi her. 
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It IS well tu remember that Russia has extensive trade pass- 
ing through Khiva, and# that the proclamatiqp ot war 
declares tha^ the object of the V>:pedftion|is^ to redress the^ 
nicrchaiUs •for exactions* Is P^ngland to become|se^urif)k'^ 
f(;r ^barharyib lu^rdes some thou^inds of •miles *from ^er ' 
frontier# It' not, Captain Abbott’s promises*a^ speecBes 
must comi^romise us. I obsene you proqt^ed on the sup- 
position (hat Ui^sla wants onI\ her slaves released, but this 
is one (j 1 ten demands only, and instead of our language, 
therefonx hemg ju iiifient on that head, that we insist on ' 
her relict, u meaii' notiiing, for Captain Abbott tells us that 
the Khan li.\^ oiioreci lo release them all, and knowifhal 
‘d’ Hokhara ha^ made a treaty to that edeel, 
arto a<‘t,'- uj) lo it 3 Captain A. likewise coiiliriiis the 
intormaiioii freciueiitl) lojuirted, that the King there is 
btiuqiil b}' Russia. W<* li:nc* in consequence, I think, no 
hu*,iness in Kim a, and, h(me\Vr much we may wish«it, 
none in R^khala. The remaining State is Kokuiid, and 
we shall krow the pi'tibable good ot' a connection with it. * 
In my lettA' to A, Conolly, 1 enclosed some "‘observations . 
on sending a mission to Khiva," but*I did*not then discuss 
the policy of the King. 1 merely, in re|dy lo Conolly’s 
request for hints, pointed out the dTdicultie^ of ^the road 
and of communication^when thert^ Rut mf hrst question 
is. the mi lono of this mission hi a political point of view? 
In a geographical one, no one can doubt its high expediency. 
What are we to get from it ? Nothing, I see, but lo attach 
tfc) ourselves just and deserved reproach for interfering with 
Russia in ground already occupied by her merchants, and 
ground far beyond our own line of operations# ^ 1 he 
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measure will irritate Russia, who will at once march on 
Balkli to assert her just position^ as she calls '% in Central 
i\sia ; and then, inc* 3ed, the Governor-Generars surmises 
f'v'ill be t>roved. It \yill give uneasiness to all ourrouriding 
Siites, aj^d add dilhculty to the game which >ve have to 
p’ay.” one very serious obstacle to all interference with 
Turkistaii lias apparently been overlooked. Russia is not 
engaged alo?ie in the enterprise. She has her ally of Persia, 
and ambassadors, too, to seek the release of the Persian' 
slaves. Are we prepared to insist on this, and . reconst ruci 
the whole fal^ric of .society by marching back some tvu) or 
tivee hundred thousand slaves? Ifj. not, ogr proceedings 
are neither consonant with humanity nor tlu* rights cjt 
nations 3 and if they are, the only chance of success is. to 
leave Russia alone, or to aid her with a militarv' force 3 the 
former the only judicious course for us to pursue. I have 
b^en thus earnest on this very momentous question from 
the anxiety which I feel to see our cause tiouiish, and onr 
. good name preserved. It is not the question of Lord or 
Conolly going. Thai is a mere trifle, which does not call 
for a moment’s ^^onsickrati on. 1 believe the deputation of 
any one to Tunisian at this lime to be a serious erri^r. If 
it is to be, I sliall, oli course, do all J can by information, 
and by getting good people to a.%is^ the officers .sent 3 but I 
hope you will excuse my bAeeching you to weigh the step 
well before it L taken. Rely upon it, the English Cabinet 
can alone settle this que^ion, and it must be at London or 
St Petersburg, and not at Kokund, Bokhara, or Khiva, tl^t 
we are to counteract Russia. Let us crown the passes. 
Let ail engineer De forthwith sent to map them,»mid let 
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grain (as you have just proposed) be stored behind them at 
Bameean. . Let alarm hp allayed by our not appearing to 
stir overn^ch^ for CaubuMis tht pl|ce for the corjjs 
d’armee, %iid not Bam^ean^ which Jihould be outwork, 
as such, strengthened. We should have* done ^/ith* 
dealing with the Oosbeg^, for it is tinie. * jp Khiv# we 
have opr agent detained. At Bokhara, poor Stoddart’s 
captivity refleefh seriously upon our character, and damages 
it here 5 while in Kokund 1 see no possible good likely to 
flow, even from the most splendid success attending the" 
agent, and, on the contrary, much chance of t^vil.’ 

Some tjjroe or t^mr weeks after this letter^ was wrlHen, 
Macnaghten orally proposed that Burnes himself should 
proceed on a mission to the Russian camp. Btirnos replied 
that he would go if he were ordered ; and after the inter- 
view, having thought well over the matter, he wrote on 
the same evening a letter to tlie Envoy, saying : ‘Wifi* re- 
ference our conversation this morning, when I stated my 
i( adiness ♦o proceed to General IVroffski’s ramp wiUi ala- 
crity, if the Govenior-Generar would but grant to me ere-, 
dentials and powers to act as stated in i>ord Palmerston’s 
letter — i. e, to tell the Russian General if he sought to sub- 
vert the political influence of the Krhan ot Khiva, after due 
reparation had been pniKic to hi*m, and did not withdraw 
his force. Great Britain wouRl consider Russia in the light 
of an enemy — another view of the subjec^ has since struck 
me — Will you, ai tlie representative X)f the British nation, 
egrant to me such credentials and powers ? Lord Auckland 
requested you to communicate with the Russian General by 
a massenger, but the interests of the public service have 
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pointed out to you the propriety of deviating from such in- 
structions- in so far as to send an officer instead'of a me^sen- 
c ger. With the ('xpliSit views, then, of the Brftish Cabinet 
tlansnifr ed officially to you by the Governor-GentTol, do 
yQ?i feel ^ourself authon'zed to draw up credentials ' eni- 
poVering ive^to go as lar as the Secretary of State‘for Fo- 
reign Adairs hai^.gone r If so, 1 am ready, without avjaiting 
the Govern or-GeiieraFs reply, to undertake the mission, 

I then see in it a chance of gaining the ends of our Govern- 
ment without risking any little reputation I may have. 1 1, 
on the other hand, ybu merely mean to convey to General 
IM^ffiski a .hope, or request by letter; that hc^vtill lot ex- 
ceed the Emperor s instruciioii«>, this will be but th * duty 
of a cdarier, and as my personal insight would thus fall be- 
low zero, 1 have no desire to undertake the journey ^ though 
even then, as I have reported to Conolly and yourselt*, 1 
wSl proceed there, if you are of opinion it is desirable, and 
you think 1 can advance the public interests, however, 
you do not I’eql yourself authorized to grant to me the powders 
which seem necessary, your letter of to-day to Lord Aut:k- 
land may, perhaps, draw such credentials from his Lordship, 
and if so, I slnjll hold myself in readiness on their arrival 
here to fellow^ Conolly to the Russian camp, taking, if po.s- 
sible, the Oxusas my route, by w^hich I could reach Khiva 
with great expedition, and to political objects add a know - 
ledge of that river, now so important to us.*' 

But before there* was any necessity ti^bring this question 
to the point of practical solution, intelligence w^as receivefl 
at Caubul which consigned it to the limbo of vanities and 
abortions. Another mission had proceeded to the ^us£tjj|in 
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camp— mibsion from Heaven in the ^ape of that great 
white eneni^, which was destined at a later date; to put our 
own armies^o confusion. Peil)fFski’.-^ legipns were arrestee^ 
by the de^roying snow* and decimajed by pesti^n^e ai?d 
fan^ne. ‘'f his source of inquietude was, thereforei remold'd, 
and Bq^nes was again driven back into fnacti^ty.* The 
summer passed quietly over his head, but the autumn found 
him and all his ccuiitrymen at Caubul in a state of extreme 
* excitement. Dt>st Mahomed was again in arms against the 
Feringhees, who liad* driven him from his country." He 
was coming down from the regionsabeyond tjie Hindoo- 
Koosh, raisi^jg the tjibes on the way, and calling o^ 'Ithe 
^'hildren of the Prophet to expel the usurping unbelievers. 
A. British force was sent into the Kohislan, under tlj^j com* 
mand of Sir Robert Sale 5 and Biirnes went with it in chief 

• When ffion- especially men active habits— have very little 
to do, they are frequently disturbed by small troubles, which, at 
times of greater activity, would pass unnoticed. At this period 
Burnes was greatly irritated by some comments on Aifghan af- 
fairs in the Calcutta and Agra papers. Witli reference to a letter 
in the Agra UkJibar, which had rcdectod on some of the pro- 
ceedings of Dr Lord, Burnes wrote to his friemT, saying : * I think 
that a Simple letter under your name calling the^man a cowardly 
slanderer and a villain, or some such choi«e word, would be a good 
mode of rebutting him.' As if^nith wer« to be estaWisheef by calling 
men hard names ! In another lett^'r Burnes wrote to Lord : ‘You 
have a viper in your Artillery named Kaye, who writes in the //w;- 
karu^' &c. &c The viper ref^ed to isi the writer of this book. I 
had, as a young man,4perhaps a little too fond of my pen, emphat- 
ically protested against our entire policy in Afghanistan, and pre- 
(ficted its speedy collapse— which prediction, in the first flush of 
success, mv countrymen in India, with few exceptions, were wont to 
deride. 
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political control of*the expedition. How badly everything 
fared > with* us at the first may hd gathered from the tact 
&at the Jatter w«ote to the Envoy, saying thaJ there was 
nothing feft for ouf troops but to fidl back on C'aubul, and 
there to concentrate all our strength. This was en the said 
of November — a day of evil omen ; for then Burner's days 
were numbered by the days of a single year. He'sa^v the 
last victorious charge of the Ameer j he saw our tra<»ps fly- 
ing before him j he saw his friends and associates, Broadfoot 
and Lord, fall mortally wounded from their hor.sts - and he 
himself narrowly escaped. This was but the darkest hour 
before the (^awn. On the following rday Dost Mahomed 
surrendered himself to the British Envoy, and, inst(*ad of a 
fofhiiddble enemy, became a harmless State prisoner. Then 
the spirits of Burnes and of his associates at Caubul began 
to rise. Writing a few wrecks afterwards to one of his 
brothers, he said : * Caubul, November 24, 1840, I have 
been too much occupied these two months past to write to 
you, dnd though it has pleased Providence to crown our 
efforts with success, and to permit me to play a prominent 
part, I have yet tb mourn the loss of tw'o very dear friends. 
Dr Lord and lieutenant Broadfoot. How I escape^d un- 
scathed God only knows. I have a ball which fell at my 
feet, and of three political officers, I have alone lived to tell 
the tale. Make no parade of these facts. My interview 
with Dost Mahomed Khan wa% very interesting and very 
affectionate. He taunted me with notlflng, said I was his 
best friend, and that he had come in on a letter I had writ- 
ten to him. This I disbelieve, for we followed him from 
house^to house, and he was obliged to surrender. On that 
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letter, liowever, 1 hope J shall have got for him an annual 
» stipend of two lakhs of mpees instead of one.# On our 
parting, I gHire hipa an Arab iforse \ ^nd ^hat tljink you % 
he gave me ? His own, and only sword, and \§hi^h S ^ 
stainifd witlk blood. He left this^br Indi^ some* fourte^i 
days agof and is to live at Loodiana. In iJo^sJpin I savif a 
fai lure ^of our artillery to breach, of our Euyjpean soldiers to 
storm, aUd of our cavalry to charge ; and yet God gave us 
*the victory. And no\v^ Kurruck Singh is dead, and Now 
Nihal, the new ruler oY the Punjab, killed while attending 
his father s funeral by a gate falling cfi him, Skere Singh 
reigns in his#stead. ilead the prediction in qjy TrewPfs, 
i., pp. 298-9, second edition, on this head. If we could 
tufn over a new leaf here, wc might soon make Afghanistan 
a barrier. You regret about my name and the Russians. 
Nine* tenths gf what is attributed to me I never said, but I 
did say the Russians were coming, and that, too, on 3istf)f 
October, 1839, and Lord Auckland 

would never believe it till March, 1840! He^ heard Irom 
London and from Khiva of the failure simultaneously, and 
they wonder why we did not hear sooifbr. We have no mail 
coach^ here, and hence the explanation, h^rom Orenburg 
to London is eighteen days 3 from Bokhara to Qiubul is 
thirty. We have no intelligence yet of a second expedition, 
and I hope lone will come. the State ofrAfghanistan for 
the last yeas will show you how much reaSon we had to 
fear the Czar’s approach.* 

• After this the horizon was clear for a iittle space, and 
there was a lull in the political atmosphere. But with 
the ne"^ year came new troubles. There was a efisis at 
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Herat j and tine tribes in Western Afghanistan wcfe.rising 
against i\i^ King and his suppcyters. With^these things 
• littl^to do in Jtiy active capacity He wrote 

letters ^d minutes„and gave advice, clearly seeing that 
« everything wasgeing wrong. ' I am now a highly-paid idler/ 
he'^wrote t(? cftie^of his brothers, Miaving no less ih^ni ^ jOo 
rupees a month, as Resident at Caubul, and being, as the 
Lawyers call it, only counsel, and that, too, a dum||*oiie — 
by which 1 mean that I give paper opinions, but do not 
” work them oui.’ He had, however, become more contented 
with his lot. He of^ased to chafe at what seemed, for a 
time^-at least, to be inevitable} and^ enjoying, as best he 
could, the blessings of the present, he looked forward to a 
fliture>» then apparently not very remote, when Jiis energies 
might find freer scope for action, for it was believed that a 
higher official post would soon be found for Macnaghten. 
He was in excellent health at this time, aiid his fine animal 
spirits sparkled pleasantly in all his letters to his friends. 
On die 1st of April he wrote to Montrose, saying : ‘ We 
. liad no sooner got Dost Mahomed Khan intt^ oiir power 
than Herat brea/cs wit)h us, and the Punjab becomes a scene 
of strife. Out of both contingencies we might extract good 
— real, solid good} \ve may restore the lost wings of Af- 
ghanistan, Herat and 'Peshawur, ,lo Shah Soojah, and 
thus enable him to suppoH himself, free us from the 
expense of Afgiianistan, and what would be ^tter, with- 
draw our regular army within the Indus, leaving Caubul as 
an outpost, which we could thus succour with readiness 
... I lead, however, a very pleasant life, and if rotundity 
and heft'tiness be proofs of health, I have them. Mf house ' 
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I taboo at all hours for breakfast, which I have lontr made 
a public m^l. I have clovers laid for eight, yid haif a 
dozen of tlW officers drop in Is thef feej disposed every^ 
morning, dftcuss a rare Scotch breakfast of smolied^ fislt, 
salir^m grills, devils, and jellies, pijffiaway at theircigars yil 
ten (the^hour of assembly being nine), thenl |im left •to 
myself tiU evening, wlieii ray friend Broadfoot (who is mv 
assistant) and 1 sit down to our quiet dinner, and discuss 
witii our Port men and manners. Once in every week 1 
give a party of eiglit, jfnd now and then I have my intimates 
alone, and as the good river Indus is a#f:liannel ibr luxuries 
as well as copimerOe,,! can place betbre my friejids at«oVe- 
t- i. d in excess of the Bombay price my champagne, hock, 
mudeira, sherry, port, claret, sauterne, not forgetting «i glass 
of cura^oa and maraschino, and the hermetically sealed sal- 
nnon and hotch-potch (veritable hotch-potch, all the way 
frae Aberdeen), for deuced gooS it is, the peas as big as* if 
they had b^en soaked for bristling, I see James Duke is 
ni uldermaii of London j he will be Lord Ma^or, anddthen 
all the sma^s of Montrose will Bee to London with fine 
young men for his patronage. A Duke* and a Mayor! 
These^re wonderful changes, but I am glad of it, for he is 
said to be a real good fellow, and deserves his prosperity. I 
remember he used to sit before uS^in the Kfrk, and in his 
hat were written,' “ Remember the eighth commandment 
and Golgotlja,” so he will be a terror to evil-doers assuredly. 
Braiko, *say I. I wish I were provost mysel’ here ; I would 
b§ as happy as the Lord Mayor.’ 

/ It is not improbable that the enforced inactivity of which 
Alexander Burnes, at this pe^-iod of his career, s6 often 
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wrote, was iti one sense greatly to his advantage. It often 
happens that men who lead very active and stirring lives 
tail, , in the midst ofj their Jay-to-day excttemfints, to take 
n!iat jusj view of surrounding circumstances 4vhich they 
wou^d have taken, with more leisure on their hands and 

Cl ^ f 

ber.ter opportankies of far-reachingobservaiion. We cannot 
^see, as from 'a tower, the end of all,‘ when we are wre.'^tling 
with a crowd at its base. Burnes, as a looker-oa, saw 
clearly and distinctly what Macnaghten did not see — that 
we were interfering a great deal too. much in Afghanistan, 
and that the best thyjg for the restored monarchy would be 
th'L^^we should take less trouble to support it. After an 
outbreak, fatally mismanaged by the Western Ghilzyes, he 
wyote.jto Major Lynch, in June, saying : ' 1 am notcogipz- 
ant of all which you relate regarding affair^ in your quarter, 
but I am sorry to tell you that I am one of those altogether 
opposed to any further fighting in this country, and that I 
consider we shall never settle Afghanistan at ^.he point of 
the jpayonet. And this opinion, Avhich 1 have so long held, 
I am glad to see has been at length adopted dn Calcutta, 
and will be our^future guide. As regards the Ghilzyes, in- 
deed, immense allowance;, ought to be made fortherqj they 
were, till within Ihreegenerations, the Kings of Afghanistan, 
and carried their victori®us arms to the capital of Persia. It 
is expecting too much, therefore, to hope dor their being at 
once peaceml subjects.’ And again on the ist of Augast, 
to another correspondent : ‘ Pottinger undertakes an awful 
nsk in China. M'Neill ought not to go to Persia j he de- 
serves Constantinople, and I hope will get it. Lord Auck- 
land will not pardon poor Todd, and here again I pTcdicte^ 
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failure Vliere, and am scowled at for being a*tnie prophet ; 
but certes, [f Herat has *gone over to Persia are in a 
greater th^h ever, but I fiope tlie rejuj-n of our ambas* 
sador to Persia w^ll set afl this right. ,For my part| I^woifld 

send no c 5 ne to Persia or to Herat ; I would withdraw lal! 

• • • ’ ^ • 

but tw<j brigades within the Indus, and these*I^ould\^^th- 

draw, oixe in next year, and one in the ye^r after next, and 
Jeave *the Shah to his own contingent and his Afghans, and 
I, as Envoy, would stake my character on this — We shall 
be ruined if this expense goes on.' 

At last, in this autumn of 1841^ news ca#ne that Sir 
William ^^acnaghte.n had been appointed ^overiio?^ of 
P-nnbav^ but, even then, there were reports that som^ 
\\teran political officer would be sent up from the Pwovinces 
to occupy his seat. It was a period of distressing doubt 
and anxiety to the expectant minister. In the midst of his 
perplexities, he was wont to seek solace in his books. His 
favourite sftithor was Tacitus, in whose writings he read 
lesiions of wisdom, which, he said, were of j^ifinite s«rvice 
to him in the practical affairs of life. Some extracts from 
the journal, which he kept in this y^ar, ^^ll show how, in 
the enforced inactivity ot his anomalous position, he gathered 
knowledge from his library, which he might, some day, he 
thought, turn to good ^^pcuunt. At all eveilts, such studies 
diverted liis mind and alleviaTed the pains of the suspense 
to which he was condemned: ^Caubul, August 13. Read 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth books of the Annals of 
Xacitus. What lessons of wisdom and knowledge — how 
the human mind and its passions are laid bare ! I drink in 
Tacittft, and, perhaps, with thr more relish, that life lessons 
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are of practical use ’ * August 19. Horace WalpoI^V 

letters, ho’Wf inimitable ! He is only surpassed, by Byron, 
all letter-writers I ‘liave /ead ^ yet WalfoleJ'? details of 
trilles, trifling on .details, are inimitable. I have got a 
’gra^d edition, and eke opt the six volumes, tjiat 1 ipay 

enjd>' it all 1^) Ihy'^full ' ‘Aug. 24. Reading Sir; Sidney 

Smith’s life. It .supports an opinion of mine, that, all great 

men have more or less ciiarlataneric ’ ^ Aug. 26. I'his 

is assuredly one of the idle stages in my life. I do nothing 
' for the public, unless it be giving advice, but, as I have 
none to pertbrm, unla:s it be to receive my 3jOO rupees a 
moiSlk. At^ Bhooj, in 1829 , 1 had si.milar idleness, and 1 
ipiproved myself. Again, in 1835, ^ similarly situated, 
and since May, 1839, ^ circumstanced her^r. 

1 conclude that my pay is assigned to me for past conduct 
and duties j however, as my Lord Auckland is about to 
depart, I have little chance of l)cing disturbed in my 
lair in his day j it may be otherwise. To study Tacitus is 
as pleasant as^to write despatches ’ ‘ Sept, i. An ex- 

pression from Macnaghten to-day that Shah St>djah was an 
old woman, not *“111 t(f rule his people, with divers othei 
condemnations. Ay, see my Travels, and as far bick as 
1831 — teij years ago. *Still I look upon his htiikss of unfit- 
ness as veiy infmaterial ;*w'^e are* here to govern for him, 
and must govern ’ ‘ Sept. 10. Somewjiat contem- 

plative. This i§ certainly an important time for me. Of 
supersession I have no fear, but those in power may still 
keep Macnaghten over me, and much as he objects to thi^, 
it enables Lord Auckland to move off, and evade his pro- 
mises to*'me. Alas ! I did not believe my first inlK?rview 
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With the long, tall, gaunt man on the couch at Bowood 

was to endihus * ' Sept. ^22. The Envoy^s afraid of 

the King’s Vealtl^ A native predicts hi# death he is nof 
long-lived,*! plainly see. If he dies, ^e were plaftnwig tlie 
modus opemndL I oftered to g^ to Can^ahar, and bring 
up the «Lew King Timour, and I predict 1 ^ frill mafe a 
good ruler. I question myself how far I am right in avoid- 
ing correspondence with Lord Lansdowne, Mr Elphinstone, 
and all my numerous friends in England, or even with 
Lord Auckland ; yet 1 believe I am acting an honest part to 
Macnaghten and to Government, aifll yet neither the one 
nor the otht¥', I fear, thank me j yet it is clear ijiat ifl ?iad 
<<• tried on a hot correspondence with Lord Auckland, as 
h(ji wished me, I must have injured Macnaghten, ahd Ifad 
I, in this correspondence, evaded those points on which 
his Lordship^ was interested, I should have injured myself 
in his eyes, and consequently as a public servant. In after 
days I hope to be able to applaud my own discretion in 
^his my difficult position j but I may fail altogether by my 

honesty, though I have always found it the best policy ’ 

‘ Sept. 24. I have read itith great Vlish* and enjoyment 
the firtt volume of Warren Hastings’s Life,^and with great 
admiration for the man, founded on his many virtues and 
noble fortitude, and that, too, on tfie evidence of his letters, 

and not his biography ’ ‘ October 16. I seem hourly 

to lose my anxiety for power and place 5* yet away with 
such feelings, for if I be worth anything, they ought to 
iMve no hold of me. I have just read in Guizot’s Life of 
Washmgtm : " In men who are worthy of the destiny (to 
govern^, all weariness, all sadness, though it be warrar^table. 
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is weakness 5 their mission is toil 5 their reward, the success 
of their wArksj ” but still i^i toil* I shall beccAre weary if 
Ismployei. Will they venture, af{er all tfhat Has been pro- 
mised*; a^^d all that I^have done, to pass m(* over ? I doubt 
it Inuch j if so, ^he past v ill not tix a slain on rtie, and tlie 
future is daVkcmd doubtful. I have been asking i byself if 
I am altogether well fitted for the supreme coAtr^d Iktc 
as I am disposed to believe. I sometimes think not, but I 

have never found myself fail in power when unshackleil. 

< 

On one point I am, however, fully convinced, I am unfit 
for, the second place ) in it my irritation would mar all 
business, and in supersession there U 'evidently* no recourse 
but England. I wish this doubt w ere solved, for anxiety 
is painful. One trait of my character is thorough serious- 
ness j I am inditferent about nothing 1 undertake — in fact, 
if I undertake a thing 1 capnot be indirierent.’i 

The anniversary of his arrival in India came round. 
Twenty years had passed since he had first set his foot on 
the strand of*^Bombay. Seldom altogether free^from super- 
stitions and presentiments, Ik.* entered upon this 31st of 
October, 1841, with a vivid impression that it would bring 
forth something upon which his whole future fife*'wuuJd 
turn. ^*Ay ! what will this day bring forth ? * he ^rote in 
his journal, ^ the anniversary of my' twenty years’ service in 
India. It will make or mar me, J suppose. Before the 
sun sets J shall know whether I go to Europe or succeed 
Maciiaghten.’ But the day passed, and the momentous 
question was not settled. Then November dawned, aftd 
neither Burnes nor Maciiaghten received the desired letters 
from Calcutta — only vague newspaper reports, whi< 5 i added 
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new fuel to' the doubts aad anxieties of the expectant 
Envoy. ^ I, grow very tired of praise,’ he wiote in his 
journal, ^ a\l I siyDpose that I shall ^t thred of censure i» 
time.’ Tilts was his last entry. Thewe was no mlh-e^ither 
of jyaise dr.of censure to agitate h^m in thijf world. Already 
the bittejf fruit of folly and injustice had ripenfd upon the 
tree of Retribution, and the nation whi^ had done this 
wrong thing was about to be judged by the ‘ eternal law, 

' that where crime is, sorrow shall answer it.’ The Afghans 
are an avaricious and a revengeful people. Our only settled 
policy in Afghanistan was based upon fhe faith that by grati- 
fying the uii^ passion we might hold the other in ^onlroi. *80 
f.isncy was spent freely in Afghanistan. We bought safely 
arid peace. But when it was found that this enormous t*x- 
penditure was impoverishing our Indian Empire, and that 
the Afghan:^ vvere still crying ^ Give— give!’ we were 
driven upon the unpopular necessity of retrenchment, atid 
It ceased to* be worth the while of the people to tolerate 
our occupation of the count ry. First one tribe and *111611 
another rose agaiiist us; and at last the people at the 
capital began to bestir themselves. * Already, on the ist 
of NdVember, were the streets of Caubul ^seething with 
insurrection, and the house of Sir Alexander Burnes was in 
the city perilously exposed*to attaclv. His Afghan servants 
, told him that he was in danger, and exhorted him to with- 
draw to the cantonments. He said that he had done the 
Afgh ans no injury ; why, then, should they injure him ? 
He could not think that any real danger threatened him, 
and he retired to rest at night with little fear of the results 
of the morrow. Little fear I should write, of his owm 
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personal safety 5 but he saw with siittident distinctness that 
a great national crisir» was appn»aching. Wi^en, on that 
v?vening, his mooi^sheL, Mohun Lai, who had /jcompanied 
him l;or /^nany years in his wanderings, warned 'him of the 
ap^^roaching danger, he n^se from his chair, and^jmade \Yhat 
to liis faith^l assistant appeared an ' astonishing speech,' to 
the effect that tlje time liad arrived for the English to leave 
the country.^ Eut he could not be induced to adopt any 
precautions. He said that if he sent for a guard to protect 
hito house, it would seem as though he were afraid. 


I give Mohun LaPs own words,* winch are all the more inter* 
eating foi tht ecceiitiicitics of the phraseology: ‘ d)n the isi of 
\o\ ember,' ho wrote to Mr Colvin, private secretary to the CJovernor- 
ficiieral, * I saw Sir Alexander Ihnnes, and lidii Jiini that the con- 
federacy ha-) been grown very high, and we should fear the conse- 
(juence, lie stood up from his chair, sighed, and said, he knows 
nothing but the time has arrive^^ that we should lc‘av this country.’ 
In a letter to Dr James Humes, there is a similar statement, with the 
addition that, upon the same night, an Afghan chief, named Taj 
Mahomed, called upon Burnes, to no jmrpose, with a like warning : 
* On the first oF November I saw him at evening, and ‘nformed liim, 
according to the conversation of Maliomed Mcei7,a Khan, our great 
cnem}’^, that the chiefs are contriving plans to stand against us, and 
therefore it wdll not be safe to remain witliout a sufficient guard in 
the city. He rcjilied iha< if he wxre to ask the Envoy to send liim a 
strong guaKl, it V'-ill '-liow tlint lie was fearing ; and at the same (time) 
he made an nstonishing speech, by sayiitg that the time is not far 
when wc must leave this country. Taj Mahomed, son of Gholam 
Mahomed Khan, the Douranec chief, came at night to him, and 
informed what the chiefs intended to do, but he turned him out under 
the pretended asjtect that wc do not care for such things. Our old 
friend, Naih Sheriff, came and asked him to allow his son, wdth ohe 
hundred men, to remain day and night in his place, till the Ghilzye 
affair is Settled, hut he did not agree.’ 
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So Alexander Burnes laid himself down to rest ; and 
slept. But ivith the early morrow came the phantoms of 
new troub^s. Plainly the storm \\%s rising. First onet 
then another, with more* or less autli£>rity, carnet lo^wafn 
hir^ that* there was Meath in die pot.’* The first, wjio 
emailed bifore daybreak, was not admitted, ancf ^urnes slbpt 
on. But when the Afghan minister, Oos^ian Khan, came 
to the house, the bervants woke their master, who rose and 
dressed himself, and went forth to receive the Wuzeer. It 
was no longer possible to look with incredulity upon the 
signs and symptoms around him. IJie streeti* were alive 
with insurgi^nts. An excited crowd was gathering fofend 
‘ ib house. Still there might be time to secure safety by flight. 
Hitt vainly did Oosnian Khan implore Burnes to acccxiiptwiy 
him to the cantonments. He scorned to quit his post ; he 
behoved that he could (|uell the tumult j and so he rejected 
the ladvice that might have saved him. 

That the city was in a state of insurrection was certain j 
but it appeared that a prompt and vigorous deinonstmtion 
on the par? of the British troops in cantonments might 
quell the tumult ^ so he WTOte to Mlicnagliien for support, 
and tc:^ some friendly Alghan chiets for assistance. It was 
then too late. Before any succour A)uld arriie, the crowd 
before his house had begttn to r^ge furiouSly, and it was 
plain that the insurgents were thirsting for the blood of the 
English officers. From a gallery w'^hich* ran along the 
upper part of the house, Burnes, attended by Jhis brother 
Charles, and his friend William Broadfoot, addressed him- 
self to the excited mob. They yelled out their execration 
and ddfiance in reolv. and it was plain that no e^ftiostula- 
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tions or entreaties could turn them aside from their purpose. 
The enem} had begun to ti»*e up on them, and^ hopeless as 
'retaliation and resistance might be, there set^ned to be 
nothirg ieft to the English officers but to sell tfieir lives as 
dearly as they could. Bn^adfoot was soon shot dead. Then 
the uisurgef ts set tire to Burnes’s ^tablcs, rushed 'Sn to liis 
garden, and siimnioiied him to come down. All hope ot 
succour from cantonments had now gone. Still he migiit 
purchase his o\\ n and his brother’s safety by appealing to 
the national avarice of the Afghans. He olfered them 
large sums of mone)- if they would sutler him to escape. 
Still they cnlled upon him to leave otf tiring ::iid to come 
downi to the garden. At last he consented, and the brothers, 
conducted by a Cashmeree Mussulman, who had sworinto 
protect them, went down to the garden j but no sooner 
were they in the pre.-jence of the mob than their guide 
cried out, ' Here ig Sekundijr Biirnes ! ’ And straightway 
the insurgents fell upon them and slew them. 

And so, 0^1 the 2 ,ikI of N(;\ ember, 1841, fell Alexander 
Buriies, butchered by an Atghan mob. He was only 
thirty-six years ("d' age. That he w as a remarkable man, 
and had done remarkable things, is not to be doubtedi^ He 
was sustained, from liVst to last, by that great enthusiasm, 
of which Sir John Malcolm has spoken, as the best security 
fora successful Indian career. He was of an eager, im- 
pulsive, romantic temperament ; but he had a sufficiency 
of good strong practical sense to keep him from running 
into any dangerous excesses. He had courage of a high 
order 5 sagacity, penetration, and remarkable quickness of 
obseryafion. It has been said of him that he was unstable. 
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that his opinions were continually shifting, aild that what 
• he said on day he oftejt contradicted on the ijext. The 
fact is, that\ie was singularly unresefvred^aiid outspoken, 
and was wont to set down in his correspondence J^ith hk 
familiar friegds all the fleeting impressions of an active and 
imaginative mind. But on great questions •c^' Centml- 
Asian policy he was not inconsistent. The confusion was 
in the minds of others, not in his own mind. He had 
strong opinions, which he never ceased to express, so long 
as it was possible to give them practical effect j but, over- 
ruled by higher authority, and anoti^ier cours|jj of policy 
substitute^ n^r that which he would have pursued, he;(!|pn- 
H.*n»ed to act, in a ministerial or executive capacity, for the 
fut^herance of the great object of national safety whjch Jie 
believed might have been better attained in another way. 
When he fqjind that his views were not the views of the 
Government which he served, he offered to withdraw from 
the scene in* favour of some more appreciative agent 3 but 
he was told that his services were needed, so he consgited 
to w^ork against the grain.* 1 have already expressed my ^ 

• • 

* ^rnes often stated this very distinctly in his correspondence, 
and was very anxious that it should be clearly known and remem- 
bered. I give the following, from a letter written at ^the end of 
1839, because it is one of bis most emithatic utterances on the sub- 
ject, and contains also a passage o!» bis increased sense of responsi- 
bility, written in a more solemn strain than the general bulk of liis 
correspondence : * All my implorations to Government to act with 
promptitude and decision had reference to doing something when 
Ik)st Mahomed was King, and all this they have made to appear in 
support of Shah Soojali being set up ! But again, I did advocate the 
setting gp of Shah Soojah, and lent all my aid, name, and know- 
ledi?e to do it. But when was tl is ? When mv advice ^ad been 
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belief that in so doing he did what was right. Doubtless, 
he had lus failings, as all men have. Bat he died young. 
And I am inclined to ihiiiL that, if his life ha^tbeeii spared, 
he wou^d have attained to much higher distinttion j for all 
that lie lacked to qualify him for offices of large responsi- 
liijity was a greater solierness of judgment, wjjich years 
would almost certainly have brought. As it was, few men 
have achieved, "at so early an age, so much distinction, by 
the force of their own personal character, as vs as achieved* 
by Alexander Burnes. 

rejected, and the Government were fairly stianded. I tirst gave 
op' ikons, and then asked leave to withdraw ; l)Ut \ ord Auckland 
proved to me that it would be desertion at a critical moment, and I 
saw so myself ; but I entered upon the supt>ort of his policy not as 
wiiat was best, but what was best under the circumstances whitli a 
series of blunders had produced. To have acted otherwise must have, 
been to make myself superior to the Governor-General, and I saw 
that I had a duty to my country, ill the representatives of that 
couiiliy in India had behaved to me, and I bore and forbore in con- 
sequence. My life has been devoted to luy country ; like creeping 
thingfs, 1 may have in the outset looked only to personal advantages, 
but persons have long since given i)lace to tilings ; 1 now feel myself, 
at the age of thirty- five, with an onerous load upon me — the holy and 
sacred interests of nations ; and iiuich as men may envy me, I begin 
sometimes to tremble at the giddy eminence I have already attained 
In &ome respects' it is indeed not to be cm led, and I only hope that 
no jiassion may *.urii me from the padi I tread, and that I njay leel 
the awful responsibility which 1 have brought upon my-self.’ 
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I F the rftader, who has lollowed me through the pre- 
ceding ^lapters, remembering what 1 have wrkftn 
p!-. >»,t the characters i\i\d the careers of Alexander Burnes 
mikIh I'feiirv Martyii, can conceive the idea of a man <'oi»- 
hining in his own person all that was excellent and loveable 
ui both, and devoting his life to the pursuit of the objects 
which each in his turn sought to attain, the image m 
Arthur Goiioily will stand in full perfection before him. 
For in him the high courage and perseveranct^ of the«e\- 
plorer were elevated and sublimed by the holy zeal and 
entJiusiasm of the apostle. Ready to •dare everything and 
to suffei* every thing in a good cause 5 full of faith, and lo\e, 
and boundless charity, ht? strove without ceasing, for the 
glory of God and for the g(?od of his fellow-fneii 5 and in 
little things and in great, in the daily interests of a gentle 
life, in which the human affections were n^ver dormant, 
and in the stern necessities of public service, which for the 
honour of the nation, for the good of the human race, and 
for the glory of the religion which he professed and acted, 
demandeTl from him the surrender even of that life'itself, 
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manifested afll the noblest self-abnegation of the Hero and 
the Martyr. 

, Arthur Conollyiwas thle tliird ol the six sojffe of a gentle- 
man, 'vy^io, in the , latter part of the eighteenth century, 
went out to India, made a rapid fortune, and returned to 
s[?end it yt'eafe and comfort at home. Hs was born in 
Portland-place, London, in the year 1807 J received his 
education at Rugby. He was not inucli happier there than 
was Henry Marlyn at the Truro Grammar School. Shy* 
and sensitive, and of a nature too retined to cope success- 
fully with^the roug<h realities of pulilic schord Jife, he was 
ncit /.happy there j and he often .spoke in aller-life of the 
sutfering.s he endured at ‘Mother Rucki\,eirs/ In g{)od 
time, however, deliverance^ enme.'^ Me wa.s removed 

* That ali this made a strong imprtssum on liis miinl -an im- 
pression which \va< never tTf.n^ed -may ix* gathered a passage 
iu a letter which lie wrote to one of hi^ brothers in 1840, \iith refer- 
ence to the education of a son : * I (inn‘t leel anxi(uis to lujar,’ wrote 
Arthur, ‘ that lie has been sent to Lnidand for his education ; for, 
judging by lh'«- majority of young men wlio are driven through our 
schools and colleges from their eailiest youtli upwards, tlie system of 
turning boys out from tlie affectionately constraining influences of 
their own homes, as soon as they can run, does not product^ the most 
desirable fruits. ». . . . Under his first instructors, a boy works rather 
from fear than from esteem, and is prevented from chinking for him- 
self, whilst tlie leligion w lifch should be- his mainspring is performed 
before him a-, a task for mornings and evenings and twice o* Sundays. 
Societies of little boys certainly teach each other the meannesses which 
they would learn at home, and as for the knowledge of the world, on 
which so much stress is laid, it is commonly got by young men 
through channels which greatly diminish tlie value of the acquisitum. 
These opinions would make me retain a son as long as possible under 
what ^cripture bcautlfulfy terms “the commandment of his father 
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from Rugby in 1822, and sent to the Military Seminary of 
the East In(Jia Company., Hi| father had large " interest 
at the InAj House/ especially witfi tjje Marj^ribanks# 
tamily 5 so Ri due course/one after the other, he s^t |11 hts 
Doys^to In'cl^a. ^ \ ' 

Arthur, in the lirsl instance, was designed ^or one*of 
the scientific brancher» of the Indian Arny;, and was sent, 
therefore, to the Company's Military Seminary. But 
whilst at Addiscombe,* an oder having been made to him 
of a commission in die Bengal Cavalry, he accepted it, 
or it was acce])led for him. He leff the military semin- 
ary on the ifh of May, 182,5, and on the i6tji of ^Stue 
h . quitted England in a vessel h^)und for Calcutta. There 
wa^ so much of incident crowded into the latter years -of his ^ 
life, that it is necessary to pass brietly over the chapter of 
his boyish years. 

i'heshipin which he sailed for India was the Company’s 

and the law of his mother,’^ even if his home were in England^that 
he might be k^^pt nnspotted from tlic world, which is file groat thing 
for the happiness of this life as well as for the next.’ And he added : 

‘ I hope he is learning to read and write uTiidustani, if not Persian. 
11c willrfind sucli knowledge of immense advantage to him, if he ever 
comes out here ; and if he does not, an indmclion int^ Oriental idipms 
w'ill enrich his mother twiigue.’ 

* As this is the first mention, in ^le pages of this work, of the old 
Military Scminaiy, near Croydon, wdiich was once the nursery of so 
many heroes, I should not have passed over it withofit notice, if 1 had 
not thought that it would receive fitter illustration in the Memoir 
which next follows. Arthur Coiiolly can hardly be regarded as 
an»* Acldiscombe man,’ as he never completed the course of educa- 
tion, but went out to India with what was called a * direct appoint- 
ment,’ 
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ship Grenville, w hich carried Reginald Heber, then newly 
consecrated Bishop of Cal utta, to his dioce;e In those 
^ days, tli? first voyage to India of a young writer or a young 
cadet ofien exercisetl an important inliiience over his whole 
after-career. Cife-long friendships were oft(*n iiuuk^ or 
abiding in'presdoiis fixed upon the mind by the ( pportiun- 
lies of a life on lioard sliip. It was no small thing for a 
youth of sixteen, ardent, imaginati\e, with a vast capacit) 
for good in his nature, to sit daily at the feel of such a man 
as Bishop Heber. I’he Bisliop has recorded, in one of his 
letters, the't'aet that ‘when he was stiid\ing tiie Persian and 
Hmiiostaree languages, ‘ two of the young neii on board 
showed themselvc'. glad -to read with him.* Arthur 
Conoily was one of the tw^o. But he derived better help 
than thi^ from his distinguished fellow^-passenger. The 
seed of the Word, which then came from, the Sow'er\s 
hand, fell upon good ground and fructified a hundred-fold. 
In a letter to a friend, Heber wrote, some five weeks after 
the' depart u^e*of the Grenville: Mlere J ha\e an attentive 
audience. The exhibition is impressive and interesting, and 
the opportunitfcs ot* doing good considerable.’ Among 
his most attentive hearers was young Arthur Conoliy, who 
took to his heart tlie great truths wdiich wx‘re offered to him, 
’ and became from that lime rooled and grounded in the 
saving faith. 

The first years of his residence in India did not differ 
greatly from those of llie generality of young military 
ofHcers, who have their profession to learn in the first in- 
stance, and in the next to qualify themselves for independent 
emijlo^'ment. He was attached, as a cornet, to the 
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Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, and in 1824 and*the two fol- 
lowing years was stationed ^first at Keitah, and tijen at Lo- 
hargong. 1825 he obtained his lieutenancy 5 and in, 
1827 he fell •sick, a*iid was* compelled t<j obtain a ^rlougJt 
to England* on medical certihcite. 


• • •* 

After a year and a halt* spent in Europe, he u as sufiici- 

•ently recruited to think of returning to India. In those 
days, it was the ordimiry c'oiirse for an officer, ' permitted 
to return to his duty/ to take a passage in a sailing vessel, 
steering round the Cape of Good Hope. What is 
cal*'^d somewhat inappropriately the Overland Route, was 
not^thcn open for passenger-traffic; and if it had been, jt 
vouid not have held out much attraction to Arthur Conolly. 
He desired to return to India really by the Overland Route 
— that is, by tfie route, of Russia find Persia j and, as he h^s 
liiinself declared, ^ the journey was undertaken upon a few 
days’ resolve.’ ^ Quitting London,’ he has recorded in jhe 
published account of his travels, ‘on the loth of August, 
1829 , 1 travelled through France and tlje No^th of Germany 
to Hargburg, and embarking 011 board a steam-vessel at 
Traveinunden 011 the ist of Sept embes, sailed •up the Baltic 
and the Gulf of Finland iu four <lays to Si Petersburg.’ 
Such is the first sentence of the t\^o volumes of travels which 
Arthur Conolly has given to the world. Fn^ni St Peters- 
l)urg he travelled to Moscow, and thence onwards to Tillis, 
wlmce he journeyed forward across the Persian frontier and 
halted at Tabreez. 

It was his original intention, after having reacha^ tha 

voj..,ii, 7 
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place, to strike down thence to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, ansi thereto take sh*p for Bombay. But the spirit of 
adventure witljiu kim grew stronger as he /proceeded on 
'his journey, and he determined to explore «at least some 
portions of Central Asia. There w as little known, in those 
* days, abQUV Atghanistan. He might do good ^service by 
acquiring information respecting the countries lying be- 
tween Persia and India, and it suited his humour at^that time 
to make the effort. It was the enterprise of the English 
man more than anything else which carried him forward 
in those ejirly days. He w^as very young when he started 
()(..his journey. He had numbered only tw^enty-two 
years j but he had courage and self-reliance of the highest 
order j and ever as he went, the desire to see more impelled 
him forward to new fields of adventure. Perhaps there 
\V 3 S even then obscurely taking shape within him some pre^ 
visions of the ^ great game in Central Asia,’ w'^hich he after- 
wards believed it was the especial privilege of Great 
Britain to play. 

The w'inter was spent pleasantly at Tabril;ez, where the 
British Mission, oft which Sir John Macdonald w'^as Then 
the chief, w^as located j and in the early spring <of 1830, 
having received good encouragement and offers of valu-^ 
i able assistance from the minister, he made his prepar- 
ation for a march to TeKeran, from which place he pur- 
posed to attempt a journey, either by way of Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Caubul, or through Khorassan and Afghanistan, 
to the Indus. ^ I had the good fortune,’ he said, ' to engage 
SB my companion Syud Keraraut Ali, an unprejudiced, very 
cleve^i and gentlemanly native of Hindostan, wh6 bad re- 
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sided many years in Persia, and was held in great esteem by 
the English tl^pre. I had q^erv^rds ranch reasQji to con- 
gratulate myself upon having so agreeable a companion, and , 
it was chiefly owing to his assistance that I safely co»ipJeted 
my jqprney:; 

Startling /rom Teheran on the oth of A^rilftfie travel- 
lers made . their way through Mazenderan to Astrabad, 
which they reached before the end of the month. There 
\]!onolly determined to attempt the route to Khiva. ^ Think- 
ing it necessary,* he saich ^ to have a pretence for our journey, 

I assumed the character of a mcrchanli; the S)4Lid was to 
call himself ipy partner, and we purchased for the Kh^a 
TV irkets red silk scarfs, Kerman shawls, furs, and some huge 
bag£|of pepper, ginger, and other spices.* This he aftes- 
wards confessed was a mistake, for as he did not play the 
part of a merchant adroitly, the disguise caused suspicion to 
alight upon him. What befell the travellers among the 
Toorkonians, Conolly has himself narrated in the first 
colume of Ills published narrative — how they crossed ^he 
Goorgaoii and the Attruck rivers, and rode into the desert 
with their pretended merchandise or# canvel-back 5 how 
they fel> into the hands of thieves, who, under pretence of 
protecting them, robbed them of all thift they Had got 5 how 
they narrowly escaped being murder&d, or sold*into hopeless # 
captivity 5 and how at last they obtained deliverance by the 
opportune arrival of a party of Persian ma*chants, with 
whom they returned in safety to Asterabad. He went 
back re infectA, but he had spent nearly a month among 
the Toorkomans, and had penetrated nearly half way to 
Khiva, afld* seen more of the country than any EuHopean 
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had seen before, or — with one exception, I believe — has 
ever visited since. |1 , , 

A^ter a brh;f stljourn at Astefabad, Arthur Conolly, at- 
Keramwt Ali, travelled to Meshed,®by the way ot 
cSubzawiir and ‘Nisharpoor. At the holy city Iwj was dtjtained, 
rfloney-bAund, until the middle of Septembert when he 
started, in the trail of an Afghan army under the command 
t)f‘ ’^"ar Mahomed, for Herat, I lie Afghan city which after- 
wards became so celebrated in Eastern history. Upon ah 
with wliom he was associated there the young English 
officer maile a most favourable impression. Another young 
iJii^lish vofficer — Eldred Pottinger — who vi< ited the city 
some years afterwards, found that Arthur Conolly's name 
(vas great in Herat, and that many held him in affectionate 
remembrance. ^ 1 fell in,’ says the former in his journal, 
referring to the year i8.^8, ^with a niiinjuT of Captain 
Conolly's acquaintances. Every j)crson asked after him, 
ami a])peared disappointed when J told them I did not 
kiihu' Jiinu In two places, f emssed Mr Conolly’s route, 
and on his account received the greatest hospitality^ and 
attention — ineft'ed, more than was pleasant, for suchj.iber- 
alily required corresponding liberality upon my i)aft, and 
my fuvds wtre not well adapted for any extraordinary 
demand upon th(‘m. '^In Herat, Mr Conolly’s fame was 
great. In a large party where the subject of the Europeans 
who had visited Herat was mooted, Conolly’s name being 
mentioned, I was asked if f knew him, and on replying. 
Merely by report,” Moollah Mahomed, a Sheeah Moellah 
of great eminence, calling to me acrass the room, s£ud, 

‘ Ypif have a great pleasure awaiting you. When you see 
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him, give him my salutation, and tell him that I say he has 
done as much*to give the BngliJIi natic^i fame in* Herat as 
your ambassador, Mr Elpbinstone, at Pesfiawur,*' Wnd in. 
this he was seconded by the great mass present.’ 

Tlfis was •truly a great distinctkin for c^ie^so youii^f 
and it wdl earned, not at all as some latem travellers in 
Mahomedah cguiitries have earned distincticfll, by assuming 
^isg^iises and outwardly apostatizing, but by (he frankest 
possible assertion of the character of a Christian gentleman. 
Moreover, he appeared before the Heratees as a very i^oor 
one. He (iid not go among the Atgffans as iflphinsltme 
had goneannfiTig them, laden with gifts j but as ofle utterly 
desiitute, seeking occasional small loans to help him on 
Jiis \fay. Yet even in these most disadvantageous circum- 
.‘tances, the nobility of his nature spoke out most plainly ; 
and the very INIoollalis, with whcjm he contended on behalf 
of his religion, were lain to help him as though he had been 
one of their sect. He had many warm disputations with 
these }x?()ple, :jnd they seem to have honoured tiun all the 
more for bravely championing his tailh^ \oung as lie was, 
he felt that our national character had sullered grievously in 
the eyes* of the people of the East l)v onr n^^glect of the 
observances of our religion. J J am jure,’ he sjid, ^the bulk 
of the Mahomedans in this coinvtrv do not believe that the 
Peringhees have any real religion. They hear from their 
friends, who visit India, that we eat abominations, and are 
never seen to prayj and they care not to inquire more about 

us.* It is, therefore, greatly to be desired that such 

ifanslalions of^our Scriptures as may invite thcir^stiidy 
should be sent among these people, in order hrst U) salisty 
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them that we have a religion, and secondly that they may 
know wlfat our religion in Order that they may learn to 
respect? us, which tliey do not npw, ancj gradually to regard 
us Vritfi kindlier /eelings ) for until they do, we shall in 
Vain attempt , to propagate the Gospel among pbenij’ 
and then he proceeded to discourse very shrewLly and in- 
telligently on* < some of the principal errors Vhich had 
been committed by our people in their etforts to propa^gate 
the Christian faith — errors principally arising from our 
ignorance or disregard of the national characters of those 
w)ioin we had endeavoured to instruct in the truths of the 
Grbspel. '' ' 

From Herat, Arthur Conolly proceeded, by the route 
of Ghirisk, to Candahar ^ and thence by the valley of 
Pisheen, in which he halted for some time, to Quettah, and 
through the Bolan Pass <to the country ofithe Ameers of 
Sindh. He then journeyed to Bah will pore and across the 
great Indian Desert, to the British frontier, which he crossed 
in^the moiith of January, 1831. At Delhi he met the 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, to whom he 
ga\e an account of his wanderings, and afterwards dropped 
down to Calcutta by the river route. At the Ptesi^ency he 
drew up an interesting paper on the subject of the ^Over- 
land Invasion of India,’ n'hich he printed in one of the 
Calcutta journals, and afterwards appended to his published ^ 
travels. In those days, a paper on such a subject showing 
any real knowledge of the countries traversed was a novelty j 
but it was reserved for a later generation to discern thelSfge 
ailiount of sagacity that informed it, 

< Inuring the greater part of thhs year Conolly was era* 
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ployed in arranging the information which he had collected 
^ in the course »f his travels-*-wo|k: in which he assisted 
by Mr Charles •Trpvelyaiv then a young divilian o^ high 
promise, who drew up some joint reports with liinf, vthich 
appeat to hafe been prepared partiji at Del^i and partly ai 
Meerut, ifom which latter place the young (wvSry offio^r 
went lo«Kurnaul. Even at that time it was* plain that no- 
rthing had made so strong an impression on the traveller’s 
mind as the knowledge which he had obtained of the 
abominable man-stealing, slave-dealing practices of the 
Toorkoman tribes, and the misery whfch this vfle trade in- 
flicted upon •the people of Central Asia. He ^avv,*t*o, 
under what strong provocation Russia was labouring, and 
hovf impossible it was, with any show of reason and justic*e, 
to deny her right to push forward to the rescue of her en- 
slaved people^ and the chastiseipent of the States which 
had swept them ofl' and sold them into slavery. ^ The case 
of these people,’ he said, ^ is deplorable, and in the midst 
of that laudable sympathy which has been ext:ited in^his 
coiutry for the condition of slaves in general, it cannot be 
doubted that the wretched captives who languish in the 
sleppes*of Tartary will have their share, althopgh their situ- 
ation be unhappily leyond the hope of relief^ and however 
important it may be to check the dangerous ambition of a 
too aspiring nation, humanity will be inclined to wish suc- 
cess to the Russian cause, were it but to put a period to a 
system so replete with barbarity as the trade in captives at 
Khiva.* He was far in advance of his age when he wrote 
in this strain 5 for it was not the fashion in those days, or 
indeed for more than a quarter of a century afterwards, to 
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look upon Russia as any other than an unscrupuhnis ag- 
gressor, dviven onward by(.liist<'of conquest,* and eager {o 
conteurl with Kngland for the iqastery pf Hindostan. 

' Eat* the ardent pliilanthropist was only a regimental 
^ibaltern. It Vas soop time for Lieutenant Conttlly to 
return toMiiij military duties, ^o he rejoined his*Vegiment j 
and, after a w ivJe, at Cawnpore, Jiiade the acqifaiutance oi‘ 
the famoii.^ mis'jionary traxeller, Josejdi Woltf. ' 'I’liey tCH)k^ 
sweet counsel together, and they walked in the House ol' 
the Jiord a^. frieiuL.’ Witli \\ Jiat deep emotion has W^dlf 
recorded liKs recollection'* of that meetini> ! ‘ From Delhi, 

r 

he< s^ays, (I passed to Agra, and thence to tariotis plaee^ 
until I reached Cawnpore. Hkuk I* Mra’ with Lu-.l- 
TisNANT CoNOLLY.’ 'I'he u'ords are printed in Wtfitf'.s 
book in capital letters, as I have printed them liere. ‘ When 
I travelled tirst in Khora^saiui, in the year e 831,’ he con- 
tfnues, ^ I heard at Meshed by the Jews, that an English 
traveller had jjreceded me there, by the name of Arthur 
Coftolly. They described him as a man who lived in the 
fear (d' God and ol' religion. The moment I arriveckhe 
lo(jk iiK' to his 'tKJi^e, and not only showed me the greatest 
iKJspitality, but, as 1 was at that time short of money, he 
gave me*every assistance in his power — and not only so — he 
revised my journal for me wjith the most unaffected kindness. 
He also collected the Mahomedan Moollahs to his house, 
and permitted* me not only to discuss with them the subject 
of religion, but gave me most substantial aid in combating 
their arguments. Conolly w^as a man possessed of a d&p 
Scriptural knowledge 5 a capital lextuary. Various^enemics 
are ql\/ays found to attack the lone missionary. NoBly and 
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well did this gallant soldier aajuit himself in the church 
militant, b()t4i in deeds di anjs and deep devcftioii to the 
cause of Christ.’ * WJjat Arthur fconftlly on Juis parf 
thought of his friend may he gathered Yrom a letftnj rintMi 
by Wm short^ly after his depart are ^om Cawiipore. ^ WolflT* 

* A, fiiond who u.is then at (^iwnporc, to me of this 

period of Coivdly'h history, says *. ‘ . An .acquaintance, wliicli 
rij^ened into nunual regard and cstcon, began in an odd way, and 
was improved by an o(^l man. T was very much charmed with his 
singing, and he was taken witli jny playing, on which he made the 
discovery tliat lie had never been taught, antf I had nevA' learnt notes ; 
and while T \^as indebted to an enthusiastic hellows-blowcr in*C|iich- 
ester Cathedral, N\ho, foi sixpence a week, allowed me to operate on 
the old organ llierein, and u-icd t(* predict no end of future fame, he, 
tod, had been encouraged hy some old nurse to believe that he w^asa 
cherub, and would beat Itrahain yet. The odd man was Joseph 
Wolfif. .... When Wolffp.akl Conollyavisitat C.awnpore, I was 
a good deal with them, and joined their laughtci. \es, there was 
a good deal of laughing. Wolff was both untidy and uncleanly, and 
yet not unwilling to be reformed, and «*o, at or before breakfast, ran 
the lesson, rrom Arthur Conolly to him : “ Peer ^^oyl .-.hid, ha*re wc 
put on the ckhn stockhigs ? ” Then next, “ Have we used the sponge 
a^d diilhinichec ? ” (basin.) To all of ;\hicli Wolff would make 
good-huinoureil leply, ailding, “ 1 rulyycare all sons of I'Avak ! \ ct 

there \?as real love in that laughing. Wolff s love and admiration of 
Arthur Conolly Avcrc unbounded. He rtiuld, too, break out into 
lofty discourse, and Arthur Cottolly hekl liis on 11 with him. I never 
can forget one Sabbath conversatftin on the Jews, protiacted till it 
was time for us all to goto church together, \\hen Wolff preached on 
the subject— The Jews, think how great were their Vrivileges : Chris- 
tian Englishmen, tliink liow great are your privileges. When Wolff, 
in after years, went to IJokhara, and spoke of Arthur Conolly as his 
‘^moreed as 1 confidently recollect he did, though I cannot lay 
hold of the narrative— I feel assured his mind often went back to those 
days atVawnpore. 
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has left us/ wrote the young Christian enthusiast on the 
19th of FelJruary, ' anil has*Taken with hhn the esteem 
and bes^•wishes df all who knew him. As you will shortly 
see hilii in Calcutta, I need not enter into much detail of 
hi% sajdngs and, doings here, but let me again* assure^ you 
that he is neither crazy, vain, nor fantastical, but k simple- 
minded, humblet* rational, and sound Christian. His chief 
desire is to preach to all people, Jesus Christ crucified, the 
God, and only Saviour of mankind : he is naturally most 
anxious that his own brethren should turn to the light that 
has .shone upon him, and therefore he seeks them in all 
parts of the earth where God’s wrath has scattered them, 
but ever as he goes, he proclaims to the Mahomedaii, and 
•to \he idolater, the great object of his mission. On 4 iis 
opinions concerning the personal reign of our Saviour on 
earth during the ]Millenni%'m, I am not cpuir^ified to pass 
jiuignient, but I believe he has chiefly formed them upon a 
literal interpretation of the yet to be fulfliled prophecies, 
especially these contained in the 72nd Psalm ^ud the 60th 

Isaiah And after all, though he is most decided in 

his creed, he says : I am no inspired prophet, and I may 
err in my calcplations and conclusions, but the book from 
which I deduce them cannot be wrong — search into its 
meanings, as you are commanded, with prayer and humble 
diligence, and then decide according to the understanding 
that God has given yoii; I ask not that you should accept 
my words, but that you should inquire diligently into those 
which contain the assurance of a blessing to those who read 
and ketm them,*’ Rev. i. 3. If this be madness, I jvish he 
would oitc* me. Jn his Eiidish discourses. Woltf* labnntx 
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under ignorance of idioms and select expres*sions, and finds 
difficulty im well embodying Jnd connecting fhe thoughts 
that crowd upoi^ him,^et it is always pleasure to he&r 
him, for often when struggling witl? the worefs df a *big 
scFiteuce, he throws out a tew rjirillingly* beautiful expres- 
sioas tSfat give light to the rest, and at Umes it is quite 
wondprftil how he rises with the grandciii»of his theme, and 
tinds an uninterrupted flow of fine language. He was very 
dear and forcible in his exposition of the 'Jist Psalm, and 
the 9 th of Acts, and the Sunday morning before he left us, he 
preached a homily upon Paul s adcTress to Ring Agrippa,* 
which we»all felt to be sublimely beautiful •throughout. 
.... Judging by fhe benefit we have reaped from his 
cbnversation here, we may hope that he will be made the 
means of doing much good wherever he goes. You will 
be delighted with his compaiw in private society, for he is 
full of varied and most interesting anecdote 5 but, above all, 

1 hope you will hear him when he appears to the greatest 
advantage^ in the pulpit, for understanding the iJebrew 
meanings of words in Scripture, he throws new light upon • 
passages that are familiar to us, I>ut cfiiefly he preaches 
truth * from the heart, and therefore, gencraHy, to the heart.* 
At Cawnpore, Arthur Conolly corresponded with Alex- 
ander Bumes, who had aco^?mplished his great journey, 
and was then reaping his reward. Conolly had been the 
first to acquire and to place on record fiie muchtneeded 
infi^mation relating to the country between India and Per- 
tiaj but he had been slow to make his appearance before 
the English public, and the Bombay otficer had been rising 
into eminence, whilst his comrade ot Bengal w3k ^tih al- ^ 
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most uiiknow n. Coiiolly rejoiced in the success of his 
brother-travtller, and, withoilf ihctoslightest ling#? of jealousy 
ifpon hii. feeling*, wVote to congratulate Bnrnes on his 
acliievQpidats. ‘ Although,* he wrote on the 20*h of April, 
1853, ‘ I may begone of tjie last to congratulate you u^ion 
the happy acJboipplishmenl of your journey, 1 beg you not to 
rank me amongsVihc least sincere, for I really coiupjiment 
you upon tlie resolution which has carried you through the 
most difficult as well as the most interesting part of Central 
* Asia, and trust that you will derive a*s much honour and 
•benetit from*vour travels, as w a doubtless shall instruction 

r 

and duiuseiiicnt. I meant to write to you at JWnibay, but 
hearing that you were ct)ming round to Calcutta, I de- 
terniincd there to address my congratulations, and soiAe 
remarks upon certain matters in wdiich you arc interested. 
First, I ow^e yon an explanation of a circumsV'ince wdiich, 
if I*did not descrilie it, might possibly induce you to enter- 
tain w hat w\as, I believe, the Governor-Generars opinion — 
that ^vished tehaiiously to appro})rialc your valuable survey 
of the Indus. When in Calcutta, I drew up for his Lord- 
sliip a map f)f thV* countries l\ing between the Arras and 
Indus, the Aral and Indian Ocean, which, being compiled 
at the Sur\v)'or-Geii(.TaVs office from the^hest authorities, 
contained the Iiulus laid* do^)vn*by you. In this I sketched 
my route from Meshed to BuhawMlpore, correcting the 
error t||[at appeared in my protraction by the Buhkur of your 
map. "^ben I had wTittcu out my journal for the prefs, I 
wTote to head-quarters to know whether I might send d 
cojpy of /he above-mentioned map to England to be pub^ 
lished wfih my book, and I especially begg(?d to know 
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whether there existed' objections to my using that portion 
of it which ]iad been copj|.‘d fi^m your survey. •! addressed 
myself to my relation, Mr Macnaghftn,ilie secr(^ary, anfl 
our mutud! friend Trevelyan ans\ver(?d for hirrl^ ii^a note 
whjfh I diji sure be \s’ill not object to nly enclosing. Jn* 
consequence of its contents. J sent home to^tI?^.Geogrjfplu- 
cal Sociijty, in London, as miudi of the ^pap as embraced 
my route, copying into ii from your siirti*} a /■// of the 
ri\er about Bukf:ur, so as to place that point correctly, and 
mentioning that I had M>done3 there anticipating that a 
full and correct copy would he furnWied ine^or my book. 
I wrote a preface to the last, in w hich 1 olfer^d yflil ray 
poor thanks for the benetit I thought to borrow from your 
la^)Ours. Objections were made at the Surveyor- Genefal’s 
office to completing the map without specific instructions 
.from head-quarters. I wrote for these, and the Go\'ern()r- 
General being up the ('ountry, I was oeciH)ied in alterifate 
correspondence w ilh his Lordship's and the Vice-Resident’s 
secretaries for about I\no months, at the end (4' whiciniine 
it was notiifed to me that 1 might use every part of the 
map in question except that part whith hafi been laid down 
by yo«. I had then only to regret that I had lost so much 
time in consequence of his Lordship’s opiinon y^Jt having 
been correctly ascertained hi t^e first instance, and to can- 
cel tliat part of my preface which made mention of you. 
In this particular instance I could not see hiuch danger of 
acting wrong, as I was informed that Governnmit would 
v^ry shortly publish a map containing all the latest inform- 
ation 5 but I would in no case have borrowed informatiog 
from you, had I thought that you would objeA to iny 
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doing so with due acknowledgment of my obligations, I 
do not now lapprehend that 3J ju will hold me guilty of any 
efdl intention, but, it il proper that I should explain the cir- 
cufostapcet, and beg your excuse for any'error r/ith which 

yop may deem me chargeable I have before, me 

youn long asd kilid letter, dated on the Ravee, January 26, 
1832, since when you have made a grand tour. You were 
right in supposing that I would willingly have under- 
taken' such a trip with you, but, as you so well foresaw, 
there were several objections to my daing so. ^'he notes, 
for which ycu so paMtely thanked me, were, 1 fear, too 
sligl^ *to have served you much, but they were^ heartily at 
your service, as are all those which J have collected for 
publication. Permit me to offer you tlu^se, with the sket|:h 
of my route, and the slightly altered country through which 
it runs. The map which contains it, you will get at the 
Su^veyor-Gteneral’s office, ancl my relation, Mr Ivlacnaghten, 
now Political Secretary, will procure for you a copy of the 
rougfcly-prinbsd pages which 1 sent home for Mr Murray 
to publish. From them you may glean a few particulars 
which will enabJe you to prove, or to complete, some of 
your notes, and I beg that you will make the freest,use of 
all. ’Tis late t?o thank you for the good wishes and kind 
encouragement* contained in your precedingly-mentioned 
.letter, but you have not been travelling upon post roads, 
and must, therefore, accept my present acknowledgments. 
Several untoward circumstances have conspired to keep me 
without the pale of the Sirkar s patronage, and my wisq^i 
plan, I believe, would be to fold up my carpet of hope, and 
betake ^oyself to a quiet whiff at the pipe of resignation, 
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but I am at heart too mudi of a vagabond k) do this, and 
trust yet to pitch a tent amoi^ some of our l^ng-bearded 
friends of the mountains.’* 

But the^e antteipatiofts of continued neglect ^’ere soon 
fakified. .In 1834, Lieutenant Conolly. went wfth his 
regiment toMhow, and soon aftef wards h® wa^ transferred 
to that great outlet for the energies of Aspiring young 
soldier^^ kept down by the seniority systSm — the Political 
Department. He was appointed an assistant to the Go- 
vernor-Generars age^iit in Rajpootana. He was consoled 
at the same time by receipt of intc|Jigence fjom England 
assuring him tliat his book had been published, aiyl|had 
been well received by the critics and by the public. Burnes 
sent him some cuttings from the literary journals to sl^ow 
how well his fellow-traveller had been reviewed — an atten- 
tion which Conolly gratefully acknowledged in a letter, 
which is interesting on man^ other accounts. Writ^dg 
from the Sambhur Lake, May 30, 1835, ^Pray 

accept m} sincere thanks for your welcome letter oj^ the 
nth instant^ containing Monsieur D’Avega^s secret and 
confidential notice of the honours (Jesignpd for us by the 
Greogrjiphical Society of Paris. I must endeavour, in my 
letter of thanks to this liberal and, enlighlened body, to 
atone for not having at fir§t presented a copy of my book 
to them. It was very kind of j^u to do this for me, accord- 
ing to the hint by which I could not othei;wise have pro- 
fited, and I have to thank you for this friendly act as one 
of a series for which I am your debtor. I did not answei 
your London letters, because you talked of returning to the 
East immediately 5 but you may be sure that I wjs much 
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gratitied by the periodical notices of my work, which you 
were so goQd as to send me^ Ihey came like rays of siin- 
iihine after a ckyd !• There could be little doubt of your 
sutces|; Ifut as it ha^ been hardly equallc'd, I nmy otfer you 
‘iny congratulations upon it. I think you did right in 
dccHniiig Stcretarysliip to his M.ijef»ty‘s Phybassy in 
Inin, because *Mr Elphinstone adNi-^ed you, and 1 hope 
that he saw a better field for \nij in Caubiil or I’oni.ir.i. 
The attention of the home nuih(»nties Jias, after a long 
dream, been awakened to the state of th(‘ir polities in Persia, 
and the appc-Mntment#)f faird Heyle^hiiry to the (haernor- 
GetfjKalsh^) induces me to belioM* tivit Ihiiish interests 
will 110 longer be neglected in Central \>hi. \ our fortune, 

of course, is not dependent upon the retention or abolition 
of what is termed the non-interfenniee system witli regard 
to our foreign aifairs^ you ma} s])eedily rise here to a 
higher station than the one above-inentioiK ct, but, for my 
own part, I would rather be secretary of Kmi)assy in Persia 
tham the greatest magnate in any part of this amsaming 
clime. It does, indeed, try both body and mirid. 1 speak 
feelingly on this#subject just now, for I am living in a lent 
on the border of llie famed Salt Lake of Sambhur, ceded 
to us after thfc Joiidiwre war, in order that Lord William 
might be stylefl ^^rlie fountainvof grace and bounty. ” As 
assistant to the Govcrnor>G!cnerars agent in Kajpootana, 1 
am residing here in the joint capacities of Hakim and 
Buimeeah, and as everything is yet in confusion and ruin, 
1 am as hardly worked and as badly fed as Sanciio was in 
Barrataria. The last advices from Loodianah state that 
Runjee|‘was about to close with the Afghans. I fear that 
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be will get the better of them somehow or ifber., Shah 
Soojali is in tlie Sikh cangp. hear the Maharajah has 
promised to make him King (if Peshavi^ur.t Thus ^r may 
the troops cff the Royal Cvelops advaitcq their standards, 
but tj^ey wiy not be able to hold ground ftrther west : so 
thinks inji' esteemed friend Syud Keramut who Ras 
lately returned from CaiibiiK and wlio gi'jqs me very in- 
teresting accounts of the '»tate in wlik'h he left the Caubul 
'Sirdars. The Sviid advised Jubbar Khan to send his eldest 
son to India for an Kitglish Cilucatitiii. Captain Wade dis- 
C(ivered a uolitieal luystery lying dee^ under this specious 
pretext, ana fitter some (jiuirrels which occurred in ^4n- 
‘ •lenc", my friimd, as the wi'akest party, went to the 
ual|| I hope, hov, ('ver, to i)e able to show that all the 
ditfereuces had rise in mistakes. He at present stands 
('(Jiidenmed u])ou an ipse dhii, iivajrding to the equitable 
system by which whites judge blacks. I have requested 
my Calcutta agent to .'lend )^ou a copy of my book — a com- 
] liinent which 1 could not sooner pay, and w^ich I hOJ)e 
you 'w ill accent as a mark of my high esteem,’ 

In the performance of his po]iti(*al ailU other duties, 
Arthur Conolly worked on, until, in the month of January, 
1838, he obtained a furlough to EnglSiid. rfe did not go 
home because he w af> sick, hr because he 'w^as weary of 
Indian life, but because he w’as drawn tJiither by the attrac- 
tions of one to whom he had given the best affections of 
his heart. He had ever, in words which I find in one of 
his i)wn letters, with reference to the character of a friend, 
a great ifesoin d! aimer — and he had found one worthy to 
til! the fold. had met in India a young the 
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daugh^r o:^ man in high position there, a member of a 
noble family j and he hacf given to *her all the lovf of his 
« warm, j>aBsionat^ n&tiire. But she had returned to England 
with^hef parents^) and so he followed fliither^ believing, as 
* he had good reason to believe, that their reunion would soon 
be^ follow^ by their marriage. 

They met again, under her father’s roof j and for a w hile 
he w^as supremely happy. But the fdnd hopes w hich he 
had cherished were doomed to bitter disappointment. The 
blight wdiich fell upon the life of Henry Martyn fell also 
upon the li^e of Arthur Conolly. The w^hole history of it 
lie* befogs me as written by himself, but it is not a history 
to be publicly related. There wms no fault on either side. 
Nothing more is to be said of it than that it was God’s 
will. And no man ever bowed himself more resignecMy 
or reverentially to such a dispensation. He had been 
iVsolved for her sake to sacrifice his career 5 never to re- 
turn to India, but to go into a house of business — to accept 
aity honoujable employment, so that he might not take 
her from her family and her home. But when this hope 
was unexpectadly prostrated, he turned again to the career 
which lay before him, and went back into the sojitude of 
public l\fe. 'He wefit back, chastened and subdued, full of 
the deepest Ibve for the oncf and of boundlejjs charity for 
the many 5 not at all exasperated, not at all embittered, 
but with a safier and more loving heart than before \ with 
an enlarged desire to benefit the human race, and a stronger 
faith in the boundless mercy of God. The refined tender- 
ness and delicacy of his nature could be fittingly expressed 
only ty Ae use of his own words. I know nothing more 
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beautiful — nothing liiore touching — than his letters on this 
subject/ The entire unselfishness of his nature was manifest 
in every word that he sgoke, up to the Hime ’^^hen, ilje* 
betrothal en8ed, he said to her whom* he had lost,® that, 
altlioijgh tlaqye was cause for sorrpw on b^th sides, there 
was none for reproach on either 5 that, with Qocfs comfort, 
he should not fail to find happiness in singte life, especially 
if he could feel assured of God’s restoring hers ; and con- 
jured her to look up and be herself again, for the sake of 
all those who must grieve if she did not, and ever to feel 
that she had his full and undying este{?m, his unpresuiivng 
friendship, and his unceasing praj^TS. It was ^11 ofer. 
Tii'iiceforth Humanity became his bride, ^and airy hopes 
his (^ildren/ 

Happily for him, there was something in the great 
world of becoming magnitude ^o fire his imagination, to 
absorb his thoughts, and to invite him to energetic action. 
The contemplated invasion of Afghanistan was at this time • 
occupying the minds of those members of tke Cabinet 
whose duty if was to shape our policy in Asia, as seen 
both from our Western and our Eastel-n dotninions. The 
iijformatfon of any intelligent Englishman who had actually 
visited the countries, -r any part of !he countiras, which 
were about to become the Sceije of our operations, was, 
therefore, e4igerly sought. Alexander Bunies had returned 
to India, leaving behind him, however, someVi^ Oriental 
legacies 5 and it was no small thing in such a conjuntture, 
for a Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairsfor a President of 
the India Board, whose experiences did not lie much in that 
direqtioQjj^to bp ab^e to converse with a British offic^ >yho 
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had visited iierat — the famous frontier city to which ttie 
Persians wire laying siege. ^Whether Arthur Coiiolly were 
altogetket^ the kincT of man best suited to their purpose 
may adniit, perhaps, of a doubt. They may Have thought 
him a little over-enthusiastic — ^a little too wiH’and vision- 
ary*: But iober-miiided practical men were not v'^ry likely, 
in those days, to make such hazardous journeys as Arthur 
Conolly had made. I'he man who did these thfngs had 
necessarily a dash of romance in his nature, and- you might 
be sure that lie would not expound his views in a very 
col^-blooded manner. One thing, however, must have 
satlshed rheni. He was delighted with the* idea of an 
advance into Afghanistan. Seeing, as he did, in the dis- 
tance such grand results to be obtained by British r,iter- 
vention, he did not scan very narrowly the means to be 
immediately employed. His view of the matter was rather 
tfiat of a grand Anti-slavery Crusade, than of a political 
movement intended to check-mate the designs of another 
great European power. He grasped, in very singleness ot 
heart, the idea of a band of Christian hero& entering tlie 
remote regions^ of Central Asia as Champions of Humanity 
and Pioneers of Civilization. Full of this thought, he drew 
up a memorandum for the Home Government, in which 
he expounded his views, saying : ^ Now both the Russians 
and Persians have the most legitimate plea for invading" 
Toorkistan^ especially Kharasm, where numbers of their 
counfrymen are held in abject slavery — a plea last to be 
disallowed by England ! How, then, can we frustrate the 
designs of ambition which our rival will so speciously 
co\j?i 4 Possibly, by persuading the Oosbegs theihselves to 
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do away with the grievance wJ^ch gives the Russians and 
Persians a pietext for invading thenj. Let fhe British 
Government send ^ properly accredited finvoy to^Khiv^ * 
in the first place, and thence, if advisable, across the^xas, 
at oitixj to explain our present act« in Afghanistan, and tf) 
try this (ftily open way of checking a Russian* approach, 
which ^ill entail far greater trouble upo»nis. Since the 
^ last Russian Embassy to Bokhara, the ruler of that king- 
dom has ifctually exerted himself to suppress the sale of 
Russians in his territory, and nearly all the Muscovite 
people who remain enslaved in Toorkistan are no^^ in 
Kharasin. Nothing but fear can have induced tlfe Aniteei 
of Bokhara to heed the Czar s remonstrances, and argu- 
ments which have proved so elfectual with him should not 
fail with the Khan of Khiva, in the event of the latter 
chiefs being brought to see tire danger of Russo-Persian 
invasion nearer and greater tlian he has been accustomed 

to consider il The King of Bokhara would seem 

prepared to meet us half way in onr commercial advances. 
When Sir A. Burnes was at his capital, “ the Vizier,” 
writes that officer, conversed at great length on subjects 
of commerce relating to Bokhara and Britain, pnd~ expressed 
much anxiety to increase the communicatiop between the 
countries, requesting that I ftiyself would return as a 
trading ambassador to Bokhara.” A similar desire for an 
improved trade with us was repeated to Mr Wolff, the 
missionary, when he visited Bokhara. The advantages of 
th(? commerce which his neighbour encourages cannot be 
unknown to the Khivan Khan, and tew representations 
* ihot^d be needed to convince the latter chief that he*njight 
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make his desert capital a still greater trade mart than 
Bokhara, tlirough the facility ^liat the rivqr Oxus offers 
4iim; ' 

' To remove tht not unreasonable pretext! for Russian 
' advances in Central Asia, Arthur Coiiolly proposed that the 
Brkish authorities should negotiate with thet- principal 
Oosbeg chiefs, ^nd represent to them that if they would 
undertake to restrain the Turcoman tribes from carrying off 
into slavery the subjects of Russia and Persia, |he British ' 
would use their influence with the Governments of those 
countries tcf persuad^; them to fix their boundaries at limits 
whidn would inspire our Government with confidence, and 
insure peace to the Oosbegs themselves. On the other 
hand, in treating with Russia, he contended that we sh/nuld 
best consult our interests by basing all our arguments on 
the one broad principle pf humanity. " Ipuight not be 
ainiss,’ he wrote, ^frankly to put it to the Court of St 
Petersburg whether they, on their part, will not desist from 
a jSa lousy which is injuring us both, and many people con- 
nected with us. Whether, ceasing from an unworthy 
policy, which 'seeks 'to keep alive a spirit of disaffection 
among the thousands whom it is our high aim to siAtle and 
enlighten^ they will* not generously unite with us in an 
endeavour peaceably to abolish rapine and slavery ^ to make 
safe trade roads to their own possessions near Toorkfetan 5 
and, in the w'brds of their servant, Baron Mejendorf, de 
faire germer, et d’etendre dans cette partie de PAsie, les 
bienfaits de la civilisation Europeenne.” Let us direct,ohe 
added, ^ the vast means prepared to the accomplishment of 
the greatest possible end, and while we are in a position to 
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speak with eiFect, endeavour to^ay the foundation of the 
grand beneficial influence tiiat we ougj^t to exercise over 
the long-heglected ^ibes of Western Asia ! • Suppose, how;- 
ever, that the above great project should* entirely fail f tliat 
at theivery outset the Oosbegs shouid reject gur anti-slaver/ 
suggestiom, or the Russians haughtily declkie our inter- 
ference, would our labour be lost ? By ntf means. The 
cost of our mission would be well exchanged for increased 
knowledge -of countries, in which, sooner or later, we shall 
be obliged to play some part, and for more positive notions 
than we now possess of the danger against which we Iwve 
to provide ^ while it is probable that though the iDosb^gs 
juignt desire to be left to fight their own battles with the 
Rushans and Persians, they would accept overtures of a 
generally amicable nature from us that might have some 
way for the extension of our co^nmercial relations beyond 
Afghanistan, wliich w^e hope to settle.* 

These were' suggestions not to be lightly regarded, at a 
.ime when the designs of Russia in the East w^re disturb- 
ing the serenity of the English Cabinet, and a British ai;my 
was about to march into Central Asia. *rtiere might be 
more ardour and enthusiasm in Arthur Conol^ than were 
likely to recommend him to official men 5 but thtfre was a 
good substratum of sound sense ^t the bottom of his recom- 
mendations, and the authorities were not disinclined to 
avail themselves of the services of a man so eager to do any- 
thing and to suffer anything in so great a cause. At first, 
they were minded to send him directly from England to 
Toorkistln, with credentials from the Home Government ; 
but afterwards they determined only to recommend SliQh a 
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mission to tfie Governor-General, and theiwore they sent 
hiraT to IiMia with letters^ to Lord Auckliid, and with 
*s^ joo ^^n his po'jket for the expenses of his |purnfey. He 
was t j travel by ' the way of Vienna, Cd tistantinople, 
Armenia, and the Persian Gulf, and acquire, he jv^ent, 
infSrmatioiT tl^at might be useful to his Gove injient, atid 
smooth the way, for his future operations on tJiQ banks of 
the Oxus and the Jaxaries» 


On the^iith ol February, 18.39, -Arthur Q)u oily left 
Loi!don,Mnd made for the Austrian eapitah ^]fl 4 re he had 
an interview^ with the great minister and arch-diplomatist, 
Metternich, to wdiom he explained in detail our Cenjral- 
Asian policy, and thereby removed some erroneous impress- 
ions which had been made upon his mind. It happened, 
also, that at that lime an envoy from the Shah of Persia 
(Hoossein Khan by name) was halting at Vienna on his 
w^ay to Ergland. It was obviously a great thing that 
Conolly should hold frequent communication with the 
Elchee, and it® was ^desirable, at the same time, that it 
.diould be as little formal and ceremonious as possible. So 
the Englkih officer quartered himself at tfee hotel where tne 
Persian minister was resid'n^, and they soon established 
familiar intercourse with each other. This Hoossein Khan 
appears to liaise been a shrewd fellow;, with some sense of 
humour in him. At one of tlie interviews, the details of 
which Conolly afterwards noted down, the English offioei 
hinted that the Persian minister was prejudiced against Mr 
M^NeSl. " Not at all,’ said Hoossein Khan. ^ We have 
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always been like best of friends. He has live*d at my house 
for days togejher. Indee^, I owe him my highest appoint- 
ment. When it was proposed to sel^d tne as EJ/ivoy t6 
England, IVf Neill represented that I hdd not rant eiiough. 
“WJjiy,” r’eplied the Shah, ^*^Hoosseiii Khan is of a vegy* 
ancient j^mily. He is Adjutant- General,^ and, he is* my 
foster-brother. Moreover, we received t^§ other day Mr 
Ellis from your Crown. Now, 111 engage that the Sove- 
reign of England has at least three hundred subjects equal 
in station to Mr Ellis, whilst I have not ten equal to 
Hoossein Khan.” Your Majesty forgets,” stiid M‘Neill/ 
" that Mr JEllis was a Privy-Councillor.” V<iry ^11,’ 
^nd tlie Shah, ^^we will add this dignity to Hoossein 
Kl^pn’s titles,” and I was made a Preevy-KoonsUlah from 
that day.* ^ 

T’he case was well argued upon both sides, but with no 
result. The Persian was as tenacious of his opinions as the 
Englishman 3 and it must be admitted that he had a way of 
staling the case in favour of his master, which, jf not always 
truthful/ hacf a very plausible appearance of truth. It is 
instructive to see the different glosses which two men can 
put upDn the same event, as seen from the sides of their 
respective nationalities. Thus the Well-knovVn ^ory of the 
seizure of the British Ccnii;^r,* which did so much to 
embitter our relations with Persia!, as seen from the Persian 
side, was rather a wrong suffered by them* than a wrong 

• This conversation really took place between Mahomed Shah 
and Major Rawlinson, who conveyed to the royal camp at Nishapooi 
Mr McNeill’s protest against Hoossein Khan’s appointment as minis- 
ter to Ellgland. 
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done to the English. *The Shah never ihoujfht/ said the 
Persian, ' of injuring India. ^ He went to Herat to chastise 
rebels W}io continually murdered or sold his own subjects. 
Then rorties your Elchee and prohibits punftjhment and 
redress, and when he finds his representation? unheeded 
(how could'che, Shah prefer them to the cries ofJiis owm 
people ?), he intrigues with the Prince of Herat, sends a 
mebsenger there secretly, and when this fellow is caught 
returning in Afghan clothes, like a spy as he was, and was 
seized as anybody in any country wouM have been in such 
circumstance.'#,* his short imprisonment is magnified, liis 
interfsiediHatements are taken in preference to the testi- 
mony of respectable men who were lookers-on, imd knew 
everything, and W'e, who had a right to be the complaui- 
ants, are made to appear the party in fault.’ Agnin, taking 
a comprehensive view of the whole question, Hoobsein 
Khan said : ^ You talk of our acting against t our interests, 
and our own real interests 3 but arc we ever to sacrifice 
what w'e think to be ours, to your notions for us, or to your 
precautions for yourselves } The question of Persian policy 
lies in a small s| 5 ace, And the sooner it is reduced to its 
essence the better. We are situated between yo« and 
Russia, being wTaker \han either of you 3 we therefore 
want support from one or th^f, dlher. If you w-ill give it, 
good 5 if not, we must just take to those whom we like 
least, and make* the most of them, whether it pleases you 

* The Duke of Wellington is said to have observed, that jlf 
he had been in the Sliah’s place he should have hanged Mahomed 
All Maafee as a spy ; and nothing is more probable tlian that he 
wouid. 
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or not. The^^Shah will never give up his •claims upon 
Afghanistan : why should he ii^ign what he caa take with 
ease, purely to soothe a fear of the Bfiti^i Government a 
The whole (jountr/up to* Caubul was ready to ^bmit to 
him when* he left Herat, and will prove so whenever* 
he advai^fes his standard again.* You Aisiftierpret this 
Majesty’s ^ generosity in retiring at your* request, and 
think you gained your wish by sending troops to Karrak; 
you encourage revolt in the Souths does it not strike your 
acute penetration that we can play the last game, if need 
be, in Hindostan ? * We can 5 and if y^ u provoke us too far,' 
we will.* 'J’o this Conolly replied : ^ Your admis^ioi«'iiow 

far to justify our proceedings in Afghanistan. Vour 
ver^^ threat of using your political influence against ©ur 
repose in India, is quite reason enough for us to prevent 
yonr establishing it any nearer, by the fair way that your 
hostile conduct has opened to us.’ If this was an empty 
threat that the Persian uttered, not a clear declaration of the 
settled policy of his Government, it is certain ^that we*»did 
not wait ver^ many years to see how effectually it could be 
converted into a fact. 

From Vienna, Arthur Conolly made his way to Con- 
stantinople. There most propitiously it hap'pen^d that he 
found an Envoy from Khokqjtd— one of ftie very Oosbeg 
States which he desired to wean from their inhuman habits. 
The chiefe of Central Asia had, and still have, unbounded 
faith in the Sooltan. They believe that his power is un- 
limited, and that he can rescue them from all their difficul- 
ties and dangers. As I write, the Khan of Khokund has 
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an Envoy, if not two, at Constantinople.* To Conolly, this 
circumstande of the presence of the Khokundee at the 
Ottoman capital ‘was one of happy augury j and he deter- 
mined ‘<0 turn it to the best possible account. So he soon 
ittade the acquaintance of the Envoy, and began to exp'jund 
to httn his vie\vs of the situation in Central Asia. One of 
the Shah’s pretov-ts for invading Herat,’ he obseis^Qd, ‘ was 
that the people of that State used to carry oft* his subjects 
into slavery ^ but this plea was proved false by his refusing 
to accept our guarantee to Kamraii’s promise that such 
should not again occur. I don’t think that there were 
many^Veai' Heratees engaged in this work.f The Hazarebs 
perhaps did it occasionally, in concert with the Toorkomans, 
and’ it was against the latter tribes that the Shah of Pe^/sia 
should have directed his arms, if he wished to put down the 
evil, as his father, Abbas M’^za, did at Serria. People say 
that there are now in Khiva, Bokhara, and other parts of 
your country up there, as many as thirty thousand Persians 
take'll one time or other from the villages and high road of 
Iran by the Toorkomans. Is it so r’ * Thirty ?’ was the 
reply, with a heal'ty laitghj'^ thirty ! say a hundred thousand, 
or two, if you will 5 we’ve 110 end of those scoufadrek ; 
upon our ^larts, we find them very useful.’ * And other 
people also? Russians! hav'.j you many of those?’ ^We 
haven’t many, nor the Bokhara people either; at Khiva 

♦ Written in 1S65. 

+ He had afterwards too much reason to change his opinions pn 
this point. In fact, Yar Mahomed, the Heratee minister, was one of* 
the greatest slave-dealers in Central Asia. 
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(here are a great many/ ^ What do they do1:here ? * asked 
Couolly. ' '^liey do ever;^thing 5 work in the 4 ield — work 
in the bouses.’ ‘We English, perhJJ^s |)^our Excellency 
knows, do ribt approve of slavery at all* Our Gc^erjnn^t, 
the qjiier d^', gave forty millions of ducats to buy off tij(? 
slaves of its own subjects.’ ‘ How*? Whaf do^ou inetu ? ’ 
asked th§ astonished En\oy. ‘Why, in former times, 
many English subjects, possessed of estates in foreign pro- 
vinces of England, had been the owners of negro slaves, 
^dio used to till their lands for the cultivation of sugar, 
spices, &('. Now the rule in England itself isf that no foot 
which tou(Jies its dust can remain for a moniQpt 4 &nger 
enslaved against its will. The free people at home all cri(|^ 
to fhe throne that no English subjects should have a slave 
anywhere, so the Government, not to be unjust, bought off' 
all the negroes from its own^people, and declared them 
freesfbr ever.* ‘ You wish men not to be slaves of each 
other, but only lumiagan hhoda, slaves of God. Good for 
you, if you do well. Our habits are diffeynt.’ ‘¥es,’ 
said Conoll/, ‘ as I learned in my endeavours to reach 
Khiva.* 

A dew days afterwards Arthur Conolly again visited the 
Envoy, and plunged deeply into the politics ^of Central 
Asia ; the depths which he ^u^ht to fathom ever being 
those in which he touched w ith his foot the abominations 
of that vile traffic in human flesh, which he was eager tc 
root out from the land. They talked about the complica- 
tions that had recently arisen — of the movements of the 
Persians, the Russians, and the English, and of the dangers 
lyhich ^eset the Oosbeg States. The Envoy asHed whal 
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was to be done — ^what was to be the remedy. This was 
the opportunity which Conolly desired. ^ I have no certain 
iSimedy/ he ansv^eredj ‘but there is one which may be 
tried. .,The Russians will invade Khiva, and take other 
'Opsbeg States, on the ground that they have^ a rig.ljt to 
libei<dte theh* people enslaved among you. We could not 
say a word agajnst this, nor would we j lor, to, be frank 
with you, if any of our people had been in the condition 
that theirs are, we should long ago have done what they 
threaten to do. You must send every Russian slave out o^ 
your territories, and hever capture any more.* ‘ Wc and 
the JVokhk'rians have not many Russians,’ said the Envoys 
‘4put the Khiva Khan wouldn’t tiiul it easy to do what you 
propose. He has a great many.’ ‘ How many ? ’ ‘ Mpre 
than a thousand, certainly. There’s only one way in which 
I can see a likelihood of your plan being accomplished, by 
the Russians haying all their people. They are dispersed 
among many masters 5 so the Khan could not give them 
up he \\dshed.’ ‘ I don’t think the Russians would 
condescend to this,’ returned Conolly. ‘ Perhaps, however,,, 
an arrangement Aiighf be made, if you promised never tP 
capture any more. What would it cost to buy the 
thousands you* speak bf ? ’ ‘ Not less than fifty or sixty* 

thousand ducats. Perhaps would buy the whole, and 
make the Russians a present of them. This would not.b^;; 
a great thing after your millions of ducats.’ ^ Well, we’ll' 
discuss all practicable means when the plan is agreed to. 
And the* Persians! Will you let them go also, and cease 
from your forays?’ ‘Oh, you must not thinly of the 
Persiaps/ rejoined the Envoy, ‘in such an arranj^ement, 
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There are too many of them by liundreds ©f thousands. 
Besides, we want them. For*lhe Russians, perhaps, we 
might come to an arrangement.* ‘ Sfcoijer or lat«r, me# 
thinks,* said© Coiiotly, 'you’ll be obli^d to saMs^ bdth 
natiogs on this score 5 but it isn’t for me to dictate positively < 
on the natter. The question in all its bdkrii1j|[s concerns 
you much^more than it does us. We and tfie Russians are 
people likely to quarrel, if we come near each other in the 
^ East. We, please God, arc well able to wage war with 
^ny nation, in any pail of the world, but we don’t want to 
quarrel w'ith any people, because wai% is inhuman and ex- 
pensive, aiu^ because it interrupts commerce, whiyho the 
source of our great strenerth. For this reason we wish to 
kfteg the Russians at a distance 5 the best way of doingb so 
is to be strong and independent (for this reason we are 
building up the Afghans), and we don't make big 
prv)fe^ions, so we shall not make big promises. HcBe* 
(showing Burnes’s map) 'is our position, there is yours; 
you see that we are far enough from you^ to preiient 
your entertaifling the slightest apprehension of our power, 
though w’e are not so far that we cannot tdo you good in 
several #vays. We should like to confer with you about 
ihe means of removi•^g Russia’s pretext for coming farther 
on in your direction. Heai^^ll ftf you, what we have to 
say, and adopt what you like. If you like none of our 
suggestions regarding other powers, you can open and keep 
open a friendly intercourse with the English Government, 
and draw close iii commercial dealings with our people of 
Hindostan.’ ' Very good ! very good ! ’ replied the Envoy ; 

^ ^rite lo your ministers, and we will see the end>^ I, for 
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my part, wilt engage that you, or any other (English) 
Envoy, shaH go safely up tliere and back.’ 

Agyn and ^gafti die Envoy pressed Conolly to wait 
until he iiimself had received from thd Soolt ui his orders 
^tf) depart, that they might travel to Khokund together 5 but 
the^Eiiglisl'/ofticer pleaded the instructions of his own Go- 
vernment, and declined the invitation. In truth, lie had 
already made a longer halt at Cou^taiitinople than was con- 
sistent with the wishes of the authorities in England, who 
censured him for his delay. But he 4 iad lx.‘en doing good 
work. His« confereitces with the Envoy from Khokund 
had, 'done much to detach that worthy from the grasp of 
Russian diplomacy, which would have had it all its own 
way, if Conolly had not been at Constantinople to exejcilie 
that benign intiuence which few men could resist. He 
parted on the best possible terms from the Ousbeg agent, 
carrying ith him all sorts of friendly assurances and some 
pledges ; and on the 22ud of August he left Constantino- 
plej-c/z roul^Xo Baghdad, intending to reach Samsoun as the 
first stage in his journey. But learning that the road thence 
to Diarbekir w»s iulvsted with bands of plunderers, and 
scarcely passable, he landed at Trebizoude, and,* by the 
Consul’s jjdvic e, proceeded to Erzeroum, where he arrive# 
early in September. After ^kalt of two days, he resumed 
his journey, furnished yith letters for his safe protection to 
the authorities of the province, and before ttje end of Octo- 
ber — having passed a week at Baghdad en route, where he 
first made the acquaintance of Major Rawlinson — ^lie had 
reached Bushtre in the Persian Gulf, where Major *tjennell, 
the British ]^esi 4 ent;, not having immediately his cptfl? 
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maud a Government vessel, sent Conolly^orwSrd in a fast- 
sailing merchant-ship to Bombay, which plact'. he reached 
on the 13th November, 18^9. 

From Bofnbay fie made his way to Xllalcutta^saw the 
Goverpor-Gfegeral, expounded his views, and received the# 
confidence^ of Lord Auckland. Nothing could'^have btfen 
more propijious than the conjiincfure. Thei^ was a bright 
flush of success over all our policy in Afghanistan. In Ar- 
*thur Conolly’s words, we had lo all outward seeming ^ built 
up the Dourauee Empire ’ again. We ffad accomplished a 
great revolution. Tlie de facto ruler "of Aighfinistan was 
beaten and a, fugitive. The nationality of the couiftr}^V'^*s 
.runned and bewildered by tlie roar of the British guns. 
Mor^ than all^ the great magician, who had accomplished 
fhife mighty Ciinnge. was a near relative of Conolly himself. 

■ The Envoy and Minister at tliejCourt of Shah Soojah-ool- 
Moolk was his cousin, William Macnaghten, about soon fo 
have the prefix of Sir to his name — a name not to be men- 
tioned without a respectful and a tender regret, /or he \fas 
a brave and ^n able man, who sacrificed his life in the 
iervioe of his country. The Go vernd!- General, therefore, 
had no mery difficult part to play. As the Home Govern- 
ment had left it to him to find a field*of adventuie for Ar- 
thur Conolly, Lord Auckland’^Vjso in his turn left it to the 
representative of British interests in Afghanistan to indicate 
the particular service on which his enthusiastic relative 
might most advaiitageously be employed. 

•So Conolly pn^ceeded to Caubul, and in the spring of 
1840 was jmmersed, breast-liigh, in the troubled stream of 
Afghan jiolitics. What w^as then stirring in his warifr heart 
voi.. 11, 
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and in his active* brain may be gathered from the letters 
which he addressed to an old and very dear ^friend — a man 
fhigh ip place gncf deservedly high in honour. I do not 
knoWj-wlfy, in such a work as this, designed, however feeble 
the execution, to do honour to the great ludjiau services, I 
should notVrilie, m tins place, the name of on/% who was 
for many years among the brightest of their ornaments. 
The beloved friend to whom Arthur Conolly poured out 
his heart more freely than to any other correspondent, was 
Thomas Campbell %obertson, a member of tlie Bengal Civil 
Service, who at this- time was Lieutenant-Governor of the 
No^Lii-Ayestern Provinces, and Provisional Governor-Gen- 
eral of India. He had risen to this high station after a 
bkmeless career of more than thirty years of beneficent 
work, in many parts of the country, and in many depart- 
^meuts of the service. Wjth a largeness of official zeal, 
which ever kept him in the front rank of his contempo- 
raries, he combined a genuine love of European literature, 
wltich was 4^ source of unfailing refreshment to him in bis 
non-official hours, and made him a delightful companion 
to the cherished few whose intercourse he sought. He had 
ever a high sense of justice — of that justice which has its 
root in a gpnerous and*sympathizing nature — and he groaned 
in bitterness of spirit o^^erjhe inroads of that new faith 
which, during the later stages of his career, tended towards 
the absorptioirof the native principalities and the subversioir 
of the ancient aristocracy of India. Few members of the 
enlightened service to which he belonged had larger or 
sounder views of Indian policy; but a physical infirmity, 
which trepl upon him in the prime of his life, debafred him 
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from taking his right place in the public eye among the 
Indian statesmen of his generation, a^ a time* when the 
services of Indian statesmen were in great national pequejt? 
And I am not sure whether his good old-school opinions, 
whicJf he hai lived to see disowned by a n^w race of civil* 
ians, did ifct help to keep him in the backgroi*nd *• Nothing, 
at all e\5ents, could convince him that si^h was not the 
, case. 

There were circumstances of a domestic nature which 

« ^ 

caused Mr Robertson to take a deep interest in the fortunes 
of the young Cavalry officer, and which bound Arthur 
Cr»nolly to Che veteran civilian in bonds which at tfmes*fnay 
liave been very painful to him, but which he would not 
hav^ severed for the worlds I have said that what was 
stirring in the soldier’s warm heart was freely communicated 
to his friend, who well knew all his sorrows. No one could 
understauvl better than Mr Robertson the yearning desire 
for continual exciteraenf which at that time vi as gnawing 
Arthur Coiiolly’s breast j no one could appreciate better* the 
full force of every word he wrote — its tenderness, its gener- 
osity, its consideration for another — ^when after much that, 
profoundly touching as is the interest of it, I cannot bring 
myself to make public, he proceeded to say : ^ These feelings 
have more force with me Ihan ever now, because I am 
about to undertake a journey, which is not without risks to 
life, and if mine should end in Tartary, I would not have 
her fancy it shortened or carelessly ventured in consequence 
of* my disappointed love for her. You will be able, if ne- 
cessary,^ta explain that the cause I go upon is one whicii 
every man must be proud and eager to peril his life ^on— 
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the noblest ill which he could fall j and may without 
hesitation assure her, that I have regained a cheerful mind, 
Ind oii'y hope that ’the same unfailing spirit of goodness 
who hr;s surrounded me with objects to mak^ life a great 
Tslessing will give her the best gifts of earth, a^jd make her 
eterilally Kappy in heaven, where all separation% and dis- 
quietudes will be healed. I meant but to say a few words 
on tliis subject when 1 began it, and yet after a whole sheet 
was not half satisfied with what 1 have written. You will 
divine my thoughts more clearly than I have expressed them, 
and will forgive my prolixity. It was like your kindness to 
ansvrer fbr my motive in halting at Constantinople. I only 
got reproof for setting aside Talleyrand’s motto,* but I qct- 
ed lionestly, and the more the politics of Toorkistan qpen 
upon us, the more am I satisfied that my conduct was wise, 
I trust that I shall prove it -by gaining all that you kindly 
wish me to obtain on the Jaxartes. Many thanks for your 
offer of Baber’s Memoirs, but I have already provided myself 
with a copy. It will indeed be interesting to read the his- 
tory and thoughts of this great man in the land of his birth. 
You ask for raj sentTiraents on Afghan affaiiB as modified 
by personal observation. After 1 had ended my la.e jour- 
ney through the country from Sukkur to Jellalabad, I sub- 
mitted the impressions which I had noted on the way to 
Sir William Macnaghten, w^ho is the person best qualified 
to judge and correct them. I consider the move into this 
country unavoidable and politic 5 but did I not think .so, 1 
would exclaim against the faintest thought of going back 
again. The recent hesitation is likely to embarrass greatly 
* * Surtout, monsieur, point de z^le,* 
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if not to ruin us, whereas if we resolutely and literally set 
ourselves to consolidate thf nationality of the Afghans and 
to get them good governnient, we shall after some^oftrs gain 
a full return*for our money, and see tha*t we have bten the 
instriimenfs«of incalculable good.^ I feel^very confident* 
about allaour policy in Central Asia, for I Jthiifk that* the 
designs of our Government there are honest, and that they 
will work with a blessing from God, who seems now to be 
breaking up all the barriers of the long-closed East, for the 
introduction of Chris'tian kno\^'ledge and peace. It is det*ply 
interesting to watch the eftects that are being'^produced by 
the exertiodis of the European powers — some, sdifii?!)* and 
contrary j others, still selfish, but qualified witli peace and 
ger^srosity 5 all made instrumental to good. See the Freflich 
in Africa, the English, Austrians, and Russians on the Bos- 
pnrjrus, forcing the Turks to bp Europeans under a shadow 
of Mohammedanism, and providing for the peaceful settle- 
ment of the fairest and most sacred countries in the world. 
Will you turn aside when you go home ai the^end of fiext 
year to see "*tliose blessed acres which Our Saviour trod?” 
Syria, it seems, is to revert to the l*orte.* If so, and the 
new Stdtan acts up to the ‘^Hatti Scherits” (Khat-e-Shereef) 
which he published soon after his accession, thebiiow eager 
desire of the Jews to return to^he floly LanS of their fathers 
will find speedy gratification. Did you attentively read 
that Khat-e-Shereet ? If not, it may interest you to peruse 
the copy which I enclose. It has been considerably finger- 
ed5 for I have been concocting from it an address which we 
hoped Shah Soojah would adopt j but his Majesty, I regret 
to say, Jan a cold eye over the production, and saSl it was 
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aiuch too relined for his lieges 5 that they had too much 
wind in tlieir heads already, a^d that he \^;ould consider 
bf sombthing brief and more suited to their cur-like under- 
standiitgs. This is not quite the mood for ah Afghan re- 
generator. Sir William Maciiaghten deals very tet^derly 
with him, 'and probably this brings him round 1 to points 
which our impj^tient desire for reform would overleap. If 
the Envoy had a carte hlanche at the Calcutta treasury, and 
could say, 111 give your Majesty so much to do so and so/' 
we should get on better and faster, bid Lord A. already be- 
gins to ask iilien 1110“ Shah will be able to keep himsell*, 
whi’e’thb King answers that proposal with Owe me time 
to see what my means really are,” and looks anxicuisly out 
for ‘'members of his body politic to wliich he may applycthe 
screw. You and Sir James Carnac must back Sir William 
against the easy-going secretaries, who, quietly entrenched 
within the Ditch, rave about economy, and sententiously 
recommend prudence. If we treat the Toorkistaii question 
liberally, w t shall, I think, secure the great position which 
we have now gained, and make our jealousy of Russian ad- 
vance in this directi oif the means of purifying and enriching 
to our future advantage the whole of Oosbeg Tartaiy. You 
will have heard that niy route has been changed, and that I 
and Major Rawlinson are to ‘proceed in the first instance to 
the head-quarters of General Per-owsky, or -offsky, there to 
see that he do& not exceed the Emperor .s declarations, and 
I hope quietly to commence the arrangement which it is 
proposed to base upon Kokund. Y ou saw the ^Hnstructioits ” 
issued to me for my mission to the latter state, and probably 
giiessfcl that I followed (he usual practice of Envoys in 
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drawing them up for myself. 1 am very glad* that you ap- 
proved of their tenor. Sir James Carnac nas also writleu 
his approval of this mission, and comfoi^ed,me with ^xpres* 
sions like yofirs for*the jobation that I got from •hope fbr 
delayjpg af jConstantinople. His honour, moreover, verj* 
kindly sent me a public acknowledgment that my labouis in 
tliis journey were esteemed, the which I ad^ to the papers 
now forwarded to please my brother, wlio thinks more 
about me than I deserve. Lord Auckland also wrote very 
kindly to me.’ ' 

It had been arranged that Captain ConolJy and Major 
Rawlinson ^ihould proceed together to the I{.ussian#cai 5 ip at 
Khiva, but the fiiilure of General Peroffski’s expedition had 
cau|ed this plan to be abandoned 5 and Lord Auckland was 
growing more and more distrustfiil of the benelits of extend- 
ing ihe ^ great game ’ all over Central Asia. Eager for 
action as Conolly was, the folding up of a scheme whK'h, 
according to his perceptions, embraced nothing less than a 
j^and Anti-slavery Confederation, was a heav]^ disappwnt- 
ment to hirnr ' I was greatly disappointed/ he wrote to the 
same dear old friend at the end of M»y, ‘ when Lord Auck- 
land’s prohibitory letter arrived, for 1 had set my heart upon 
this nobly-stirring enployraent, and*when the (;hance of it 
seemed removed, I felt the biank’’thata man must feel who 
has a heavy grief as the tirst thing to fall |pack upon 5 but 
then, this very sorrow operated to compose me, showing 
that I ought to sit loose to lesser disappointments. Now 
things look promising j but the Governor-General is so 
anxjous to get off without embarking in anything new, that 
he maV put a second veto upon it, at least oif onward 
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progress. I » send you my Toorkisli notions^ contained in 
two letters, to Lord Auckland, with a continuation of the 
, proceedings of which I inflicied a first part ip>on you. 
Piease send all on, when perused, to i‘ijy brother William 
, at Sanarunpore, under frank. I am ashamed of the first 
pagje now jthat * I read i;s murmuring tenor, but ^jt is dark, 
and just post-time, and you will forgive my groans. I never 
utter them to anybody else. 1 ho])e to Ix^ar froni you be- 
fore we start. Write me your sentiments on my Toorkistan 
policy. Macnaghten will forward them after me, and it 
will be both a satisfaction to h^ar from you and a benefit 
to h^ar^your suggestions. You need not care to write 
freeiy, for I am sure you will write nothing to ofiencl the 
Oproos, should your letter — which is not probable — fall 
into their hands. I am sure that extended liberality is the 
policy. If you agree with me, back the scheme.' 

Upon this great question of the extension of our di- 
plomacy in Toorkistan, the highest authorities were divided. 
Sir^ Alexander Burnes W'as strongly o])posed to the scheme, 
as one invofving extraordinary risks j * but Sir W. Macnagh- 

* The letters cJi Bui lies to Dr Loid, in 1840, are full of emphatic 
protests against this expedition, louring the preparation of* the pre- 
ceding Memoir, I noted down a number of jxissages illustrative of his 
opinions upon thiy subject, frpm which I take the following as suffi- 
cient for the purpose : ‘ March 2!^. Arthur Conolly has gone to Jel- 
lalabad. He is flighty, thougli a very nice fellow : he is to regenerate 
Toorkistan, dismiss all the slaves, and looks upon our advent as a 
design of Providence to spread Christianity. “ Khiva is subdued by 
Russia,’' said J. “Bokhara is licr ally, and Kokan not inimical, if 
not friendly. How, tlien, is the league to be formed, and how are you 
to get two hundred thousand Ku/zilbash slaves given up for nothing! 
It must be done. \’es, with the wand of a Prosper© ! ! ! ’* ^ ‘ April 
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ten had imbibed some of the enthusiasm df his earnest- 
minded relative, and had consented to impreSs upon the 

* • 1 • 

5. But what will you say to the astounding annouiicement^hir Arthur 
Conolly and ^fajor Rawlinson are to go to Kolcan? It seemf mighty 
civil to take "all the work out of you, and send another to reap tl;^ 
honours. The Ap'a says I am to go to Turkistan ^ith 4 Ieneral ^ale, 
but I have^iot heard a word of it, and have my little wish to do no- 
thing of tjia kind as to the Kokan journey. I rallied to the Envoy 
that it would be found a tough job, and I thought would only irritate 
Russia the more, that Bokhara, Kokan, and Khiva were all now 
under Russia’s grasp, and what could we do there ? That as to 
Bokhara, indeed, a mission there might, if it would be received, avail 
us as letting us publish our views.’ * April 15. I tol^ you that^ if an 
opportunity (^flfered, 1 would have my say on this crotchet tf €^olly 
g' ‘.'g to Kokan, and with my “ observations ” I said to Macnaghten 
ilirt you were a little startled at “being superseded towards Kgkan 
by (ionolly,” as I thought it the most delicate w'ay to convey my 
''oincidence with your views. I received his reply yesterday, and 
send it, as it also concerns you on other points. The Envoy’s logic 
is vciy bad, Conolly, it is trac, applied to go to Khiva whil® in 
England, and Sir J . Hobhouse referred the matter to the Governor- 
General for consideration. When he got to Constantinople he met a 
Kokan agent, and so much was he taken that he stopped, and refer- 
red to England ^he propriety of bringing an Oosbeg agent to London, 
Jind pointed out the advantages of an alliance wit^j Kokan. For this 
he got a wig for delaying at Constantinople, and the wig he gave me 
to read. • How, after this, Macnaghten can bring himself to believe 
that “Conolly has express instructions frofti the home gtuthorities to 
be employed in that quarter ” (^okan), I know* not. Never you 
mind, the journey is not feasible ; and if it is, the cut bono is not ap- 
parent, and I «hould be sincerely sorry to see you employed on it. 
.... Since Conblly received my “ obseiwations,” 1 have not heard 
from him, but Ferris writes that “ Conolly appears bent on taking 
the trip to Kokan.” ’ ‘ May 13. There is something new : Kokan 

pronounced impracticable, and Conolly going on a mission to the 
Russian camp, consequent on instructions from Lord Auckland to 
address fceneral Pe^l^ski. The plan was matured when I was al 
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Governor-General the advantages that might ensue from 
Conolly’s liiission to Kokund. Whilst the question was 
Still in ^abeyance, allbut the middle of July, the latter wrote 
to*^Maior‘Rawlinsc.n, at Candahar, sayiilg, ^ Spite of all the 
‘^encouragements to persevere that 1 odd’s letters from Abbott 
and Shake:,pear afford, Burnes persists in believipg that all 
ittterterence in Toorkistan on our part has been and will 
be insanity.’’ Our rear,” he says, is not secure enough.” 
Then make it more so. But don’t, for this imperfect rea- 
son, give up as lost the important ground in front, upon 
the independence of which from Russian control depends 
youp'iet Hilling the necessary footing that you have gained 

Pughman, and sent out, cut and dry, to me, saying that I was the 
man to go, but I could not be spared, and my health had not l)e<*n 
very good ! ! I struck all out about my health, and offered to go at 
once ; to prevent all mistakes, however, I wrote to the Envoy offtci- 
allv, and as my letter will explain much, I send it and his reply.’ 
‘ May 26. Of the Khivan expedition under f’onolly I have nothing 
new to communicate, further than that Ravvlinson and he arc pre- 
paring, and their start is to be regulated by the anival of a Khivan 
Elchee (God save the mark !) vid Candahar. I think they copl upon 
it, but perhaps I am wrong, and you shall hear further particulars in 
my next.’ . . . ‘June 13. Conolly having been beaten outof Kokan . . . 
has chalked out for himself a mission to Bokhara to release ’Stoddart, 
but it does ijot sr'em to bli entertained. Tie will stand a fair chance 
of keeping Stoddstrt company if goes, but it is very disgraceful we 
can do nothing to release Stoddart.’ ‘ August 26. A. Conolly now 
says he will start on Friday, but what he goes for it would be im- 
possible to say, *seemg that Shakespear states, ini*his^last despatch, 
that the Khan of Khiva had given up to him all his Russian prisoners, 
and that he was about to start with them for the first Russian fort ; 
if so, what is A. Conolly to do ? I would not mind betting he will 
never go at all, and if he goes, how is he to get on with this con- 
federacy ibrmiiig ahead ? ’ 
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in Afghanistan. Our endeavour to form a peaceful and 
just confederation of the O^sbeg po wers^for the preservation 
of their independence, can^iot commit us in anyiwayif while* 
the knowledge gained in the endeavour (supposing a fhiluie, 
which I do »ot) will better enable ^us to rescjrt to the ultimo^ 
ratio, if tlfe Ooroos should force such an appeal upon u?. I 
was mucji«gratified by a perusal of Shakei^iears letter; it 
shows him to be a man of ready apprehension and sound 
sense, and has given Sir William a very favourable idea of 
his capacity, which he will not fail to report to the Govern- 
or-General. I shall be glad to think that I ‘'have si^ch a 
fellow-labourer in the field, if I am sent to any p3rt*crf’ it, 
which appears more than ever probabb', though not yel 
positive — though I have no end of regret that we did not 

start at once for the Jaxartes together I think it 

mi/.st end in m/ going to Kh<)kund, probably via Khiva, 
with the Envoy thence, Yakoob Bai, with whom I have 
established great croneyism, in order that I ma) oommuni- 
(,atc‘ Sir William’s last instructions to Shakespear. Perffaps 
I may come round by Bokhara, if the Ameer relents upon 
the last forcible appeal that Sir Willi ifm is about to make to 
him through two Sahibzadehs, whom Shah Soojah sends 
with a letter recapitulating all that he and his allies, the 
English, have done to disabuse the Commander of the 
Faithful of unjust notions and unnecessary apprehensions, 
religious and political, and of all the insults and injuries tliat 
the said allied Governments have received in return ; briefly 
eifliing with a request to know whether he is considered a 
friend •r enemy, and begging to be the medium of a similar 
question from the English Government, who, considering 
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the long: defrntion of their Envoy^ Colonel Stoddart, bifra 
their cK^./will expect his honourable rele|tee as the first 
•sign 3Xff fricnchy disposition, that the Ameer may feel 
towaijds ^;hem, aifd require explanation of As conduct in 
\ thus treating their Ambassador and missives. «r shouH have 
meLitionecS this firsts but my brain has got muddled witli 
much copying and original scribbling, tliis beiug.a very busy 
day, and John * having shirked chirks work for the organ- ^ 
ization of more Jan-Bazes.* 

That the mission, which he so longed to undertake, was 
a perilous one, was not to be disguised. Captain Abbott 
had ^goiue to Khiva, and had fought for his life. Colonel 
Stoddart had gone to Bokhara, and had been thrown into 
hopeless captivity. The liberation of poor Stoddartr, was 
one of the many benevolent objects w hich Conolly hoped 
to accomplish by his embassy. It w^as with much grid 
and disappointment, therefore, that he saw the efforts ol 
our Government to obtain the release of tlieir officer 
liiifited to the despatch of a letter from Shah Soojah to the 
Ameer of Bokhara. Even tliis w^as a slow '‘process.^ ^ At 
last,’ wrote Conolly ,^on the 24th of July, to Major Raw- 
linson, ^ we have got the letter^to the Ameer of Bokhara, 
through tl\e Shah’s dif^ter (office), and the two Sahibzadehs 
propose starting with it*to-iftorrow, which their calendar 
shows to be a remarkably fortunate day. May their errand 
be successful 1 ‘ Poor Stoddart* s health was drunk last night 
at the Ghuzni anniversary dinner, among absent English 
friends, after a briefly eloquent speech by Sir Alexander, 

* His brother, John Conolly, who was an attach^ to C&ubuJ 
Mission. 
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who concluded by expressing a hope that if the last of Sir 
William Mac^jagh ten’s amicable endeavours to* bring the 
Ameer to reason should fail, our gallant <ind uiifo|tunatt^ 
countryman ^ould*be released from cSptivity %y JBarou 
Bokhqfa. ‘You may imagine the accent and energ)/ 
with whifh Buriies thundered out the tT^o l9.^t woMs.’ 
Then, aftef a detailed account of other uproarious incidents 
of the anniversary dinner, he wrote, with characteristic 
delicacy of feeling : ' I felt very much ashamed of myself 
when my Ghibre lad handed me my cap and whip ; and 
I thought as we rode home, in the loveliest of^alm nights, 
how very^ nuich English gentlemen let themselves by 
I nose vulgar outbreaks. I remain in uncertainty about the 
Too^^istan journey. I must go at last, and if so. I’ll wfite 
all the scientific parts of my researches to you, that you 
may add learned notes to them.^ A few days afterwards he 
w rote again to the same correspondent, saying : ^ If I e^er 
cool my parched brow in the Jaxartes, I’ll drink a goblet 
of its waters to the extension of your shadow in every^i- 
rection. You ve a great game, a noble game before you, 
and 1 have strong hope that you \till able to steer 
throughfall jealousy, and caprice, and sluggishness, till the 
Afghans unite with j our own count?ymen in appreciating 
your labours for a fine natioit^? regeneration and advance- 
ment. These are not big words, strung for sound or period. 

I didn’t know that 1 could well express my desire more 
simply, certainly not when writing at a long canter to reach 
the*post-bag ere it closes for the night. I’ve been render- 
ing English into Persian, and Persian into English, till 
I feel addled, and every half hour brings* one ot 
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Sir William’s comprehemive requests in a pencil note/ 

The month of^ August dawned auspiciqusly, and the 
clquds ' 3opn began to disappear. On the 4th he wrote, in 
jhe highest spirits, to Major Rawlinson, at Candkhar, saying : 
" Hip, hip, hurrah ! I do believe that I am fair]y*going now, 
so accept my best thanks for your congratulatiolis. I re- 
ceive them with a pang of real regret that yoaj are not 
going with me 5 but Todd bids me be comforted with the 
thoughts of your realized important elevation, so I’ll utter 
no vain words. Nothing can be done ahead, unless Afghan- 
istan.is properly settled, and I have coiilident hope (jf your 
beii^g highly instrumental to this desirable end.’ 

The fact was that help had come to him from an unex- 
pected quarter. His old friend Syud Zahid, the Kho^und 
Envoy, with whom he had discussed the politics of Toork- 
istan in Coiistantiuople, had written him a letter reminding 
him of their past acquaintance, stating that it had sufficed 
to keep hinr out of the hands of Russia, and adding that he 
had been t6 Khiva, where he had seen Richmond Shakes- 
pear, but that he had hoped to hear from Conolly at 
Meshed. Sir 'V^illiam Macnaghten lost no time in sending 
a translation of this letter to the Governor-General,® observ- 
ing : " Thef evidence which this letter affords of the im- 
portance that Syud Zahid continues to attach to the 
friendship of the British Government, in that he has had 
opportunity of consulting with the Court of Khiva about 
the results of manifested intentions of Russia tpwards 
Toorkistan, will, I have no doubt, be judged very satisfac- 
tory by his Lordship in Council. Syud Zahid shows that 
he wjiited a whole month at Meshed in th^hope of hearing 
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from Captain Conolly, wlio gave him to expect that he 
himself, or some other British officer, would appointed 
to join him on the Persian frontier, for fh^ purpose ff pro^ 
ceeding with Aim, lifa Khiva, to Khokuifd 3 and th% stress 
that hj lays -upon his sacrifice of Russian offers for the sakoT 
of Englisl^connection, is so strong, fhat I am of ftpiniomwe 
should no longer hesitate to show our sense ^of his friendly 
overtures* especially since it appears, from a private letter 
^ from Lieutenant Shakespear to Major Todd, that, judging 
from my former notifications of an intention to depute 
Captain Conolly and Major Rawlinson to Khokund, he had 
spoken at I^hiva of the expected arrival there of <li^j;wo 
);i»oers in company with the Khan Huzrut’s Envoy to this 
place^/ • 

The precise objects of the mission were, as officially 
inAed, the establishment of a correct impression, at everj 
phice which Conolly might visit, of British policy and 
strength, as it bore upon Asia and on Europe (with refer- 
cnee especially t#our interference in Afghanistan), the 
strengthening •of amicable arrangements with the chief 
Oosbeg powers, which had shown a» friendly disposition 
towards «us, and endeavouring to persuade them to help 
themselyes, and enable us to help tliem, by doiqg prompt 
justice to their enemies, and^orirting an agreement with 
each other to prevent or to redress future injuries done by 
any one party among them to Russia, so as to deprive the 
latter power of all pretext for interfering with their inde- 
pendence. Either at Khiva or Khokund, Conolly was to 
learn the result of Shah Soojah*s mission to Bokhara to 
obtain tils release of Colonel Stoddart, If by the iiffluence 
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thus exerted/ or by otlier means, the Ameer should be in- 
duced to exhibit a decided disposition to atone for his past 
eondu<^t, and to^ r^ume friendf/ relations w*th us and the 
Afghan King, Conolly was authorized it) retur;n to Afghan- 
istan via Bokhara. Otherwise, his course was to h^^regu- 
late^ by citcunfstances. * ^ 

The general scheme of the mission having been settled 
and the detaifed instructions issued — \^hich, after the 
manner of diplomacy generally, were drafted by Conolly 
himself— preparations were made for 4.he journey, not the 
least of which was the selection of a titting Afghan Envoy 
to acconppauy the British officer. This gave rise to some 
ridiculous intrigues and complications, which Conolly 
described with much humour in his correspondence. One 
candidate for the office was said to be ‘ a dreadfully modest 
and downcast man, who had never been heard of out of 
the Shah s chambers, and liis Majesty confessed that he 
was chiefly meritorious as a candle-snuller. So he was set 
aside j ’ and at last the choice settled ^n one Alla^idad 
Khan, of the Populzye tribe, whom Conolly described as 
‘ a scrubby-looking, sallow little man, with a scant beard 
and a restless eye, which seems to indicate all the jdisposi- 
tion of intrigue.* Spcken of by the Shah’s minister, who 
had said that AHahdad Khan was ' such an intriguant that 
it would take three hundred Cashmerees to make another 
such one.’ ' So perhaps,’ said Conolly, ^ I read his visage 
by the false light of the latter old defamer’s report (he 
never has a good word for mortal but himself, or some qne 
in whom he is peculiarly interested), and shall find the 
Khan a igood representative of the Afghan monrrcb* I 
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have shaken hands with him as fast friends *and fellow- 
workers for tl\e great end^that lies before ns. Our de- 
parture/ he added^ * has been delayed for another ^dfek. 
am sorry, an<f yet on some accounts glad, for it will Enable 
me tOiCram* % little more useful knowledge for the route, 
and to take leave of my many friends in waiting. • Perffaps 
also I may, get my long coming kit, in yjhich are many 
things which I desire for the approaching \ oyage.’ 

At last, everything was ready for a start; and on the 
2dnd of August Conolly wrote to Rawlinson at Candahar : 
'We are just on the wing, and I shall make the best o£my 
way to the» two capitals for winch I carry crecfentials. 
Shakespear has really done w onders, and if we can follow 
up tl^ good impressions which he and Abbott have maSe, 
if the British Government will give pecuniary aid, we may 
keep the Russians out of Toorlistan altogether, and bring 
about a fine order of things there for every party concerneS ; 
and I onj| wish again that you were to be of the party to 
accompliSn it; but, as I said before, you occupy high and 
useful station, *and can’t be at two places at once. If the 
Brirish Government would only play* the •grand* game — 
help Russia cordially to all that she has a right to expect — 
shake hands with Persia — ^get her all possible amunds from 
the Oosbegs, and secure her such a frontier as would both 
keep these men-stealers and ravagers in wholesome check 
— ^tafce away her pretext for pushing herself in, letting her- 
self be pushed on to the Oxus ; force the Bokhara Ameer 
to be just to us, the Afghans, the other Oosbeg States, and 
his own Idngdom. But why go on, you know my — at any 
ate in che sense — enlarged views. Inshallah! the e^tpe- 

VOL. th IQ 
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dtencjr — the necessity of them ’^nll be' we 

shall pky the nobjp part that the first Christian nati^s of 
wtrl^ ought to fill.’ This^ however, was only a false 
start. <• September found him still* at Caub^, ^ bothered 
^and detained \ ’ but on the 3 rd he reported that he ^ was at 
lasf fairly ofit-^ King’s and Company's afi^ ^Oorguajee 
men,’ commencing their first march. • , 

It happened tliat at this time great events were taking 
shape in Afghanistan. The deposed Ameer of Caubui, who 
had for some time been an exile anrf a fugitive, was now 
returning to the land of his fathers and raising the tribes of 
tlieiHihdoo Koosh in a last despairing effort tft recover his 
lost dominions. A slender detachment of troops, principally 
of Shah Soojah’s army, posted at Bameean, was threatei^ by , 
the advancing levies of the ex- Ameer, and it was ne^essaiy 
to send a regiment of the Company’s troops to reinforce them. 
Tiiey started from Caubui at the very time of Gofiolly's 
departure,* so he accompanied them, ^d 
Brigadier Glennie’s action with Dost Mahomeoan^; the 
Wallee of Khooloom on 'the i 8 th of Sep,tember;|;The 
victory then gined cleared the way for the advano^^ie *, 
British Mission; so Conolly and his party 
tlirough the cojintry of the Hazarehs, without any ; 

able adventures by the way. Ever as he went thj^ TOsC 
up before him fresh evidences of the ubiquity of 
able traffic in human flesh, which it was the.dferli^l^^'^ 
fbf his soul to suppress. ‘The articles,’ 

Joum^jt^' which the Hazarehs and Imauk 

Tnm and w owiew, small black oxen, cows, , 

In the meififhbourhood of MaimunahiwB ,feniJ;m 
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vTcre ^ representatives of value In that part oT the country. 
One inan offered him a good horse in exchange for a pony 
and a young male slave. .Nv^hen ConoUy^asked^hilb if^he 
were not astemed of dealing in God’s creatures, h# apolo- 
gizedgby sdjyng that he did not mean a slave in the flesh* 
but the money-value of a slave — ^ showing/ said Coifblly, 
^that mep are here a standard of bartgj, as sheep are 
among the llfazarehs.’ * 

There was a war then raging between the Imauks and 
the Hazarehs, which greatly increased tile difficulties and 
the dangers of the jounicy, but after som6 adventures, 
ConoUy and his companions reached Merv, nhiA*^ the 
bead-quarters of the slave-trade of Toorkistan. Here the 
things which he saw filled his soul with measureless com- 
passion, and excited the keenest indignation. And he 
suffered all the more in the p^f'sence of so much iniquity, 
because he felt tliat he was condemned to silence. 
have fo||^d it necessary,’ he said, ^ to repress even the ex- 
pression of our sympathies for the strangers who are so 
unhappily enslaved in this country, for the interference of 
Abbott and Shakespear for the release of the Russian cap- 
tives hai given rise to an idea, which has spread like wild- 
fire through Toorkistan, that the* English have come 
forward as deliverers of all who are in bondage there — a 
■ notion which, grateftil as it may be to our national reputa- 
> tion, required to be corrected bv all who colne to Oosbeg 
Taitdry in any political character, lest it should excite the^ 
eni^aity of slave-owners against all our efforts for good 
< sarong tfiem, as well as increase the unhappiness of the 
J ensjavedt To you^ however, I may mention that fh^stare 
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of aSairs h^e is pitiable in the extreme^ and anc^ aa to 
njake eveiy Englishman who witnesses it iQOst earnestly 
rejrobafe .^he id€& of our consenting to^its continuance for 
tjie sakfe of any political contingency whatever/ Deter- 
mined, as he sai^, to examine into all the sins ef the place, 
he ro'cle into the slave-market, and saw ^ enough ^to shame 
and sicken the’^ oarsest heart/ Slaves of bothsgxes and 
all ages were exposed for sale, and' intending purchasers 
were going about from one group to another, ^ handling 
them like cattle/ * But other feelin*gs than these were 

♦ ^'I'o 'cliis Conolly adds : ‘Judge only from the following note. 
As we came out from visiting the Bai (go\emor), a party of Zdikah 
Toorkomans unceremoniously entered, bearing three blackened skulls 
upon the point of lances, and leading Ihiity bound person* ^rom 
Kelat-i-Nadier, who, with thirty-six horses, had been recently cap- 
tured in a chupao. When they Ji^^d reported the success of their ex- 
pedition, these bandits gave the governor two men and two horses 
for his share, excusing themselves from paying the full proportion of 
one in ten, on the jdea that they had lost or injured somlpof their 
OTO horses. « They then presented the heads of their victims, and 
having reedved 6ve tillas for each, received orders to parade them 
through the bazaar,eit being market-day, where I, an hour afterwards, 
«aw them again hung by the beards to a pole. Determined to examine 
into all the sins of this place, which had been reported l^%iy servi 
ants, I ordered mv horse‘ when the market was warm, and ridkig 
through evexy coiner of it, iaw enough to sicken and shania the 
coarsest heart. The camel and horse fair was conducted on ievd 
spots outside the streets of standing shops in which the necessaries of 
Jife were displayed among a few luxuries by the resident tmdxas* At 

doors of many of these shops females of different ages under t3«|t 
at which they could no longer be recommended for thdr {Mas6l»l at* 
tractions, were placed for show, tricked in good cloAes put on ^usm 
for the ocpsion, and having their eyes streaked with antlaiofiy to eel| 
off countenances. Others past their prime, with diUdriftt ofpQOr 
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* raised ^ the" sight of the desolate grandeur df the ruins of 
Merv, His^eager imagination grasped the* idea of its 
restoration to iu» pristine glories 5 and he oKclain^eda ^ Sh^ 
we not, soAe of these days, exert the influences^ which 
our grand tqpve across the Indus has gained for us, to malse 
Merv onoe more " a King of the Earth,” by J^xing its borders 
in peace ^tween the destructively hostile j^irties, who now 
keep up ilKeless claims to it, and by causing the desolate 
city to rise again, in the centre of its national Iruits, as an 
emporium for*comftierce, and a link in the chain of civil- 
izing intercourse between Europe and Asia ? * , 

' Our route from Merv to Khiva,* wrote ConoB/*^ his 
leport, ^struck into that taken before us by Shakespear. 
Prop the canal beyond the Murghab, at which we halted 
to lay in water, we marched seventeen miles north to 
cam[» in the desert. In the fl/^t ten miles were visible in 


appearance^ were grouped, males and females together, in comers of 
the streelSy and handled like cattle ; and I saw small mud pens, a 
;! Jtittle above the height of a man, enclosed on all sides, fnto which 
teftding purchasers take either male or female captives that they 
fancy^^r the purpose of stripping them naked to see that they have 
♦•no boAly defects.* So inveterate were these slave-dealing propensi- 
, ties amdhg the Khivans, that even the Envoy who accompanied 
' jJonoHy on the part of the Khan Huzrut, Was carrying on a little 
^iet tiaISc on the road. * Every defenbeless person,* mote Conolly, 
caA be used for labour, is earned off to the insatiable markets 
of *|^ttary. We were followed by a small kahla^ of slaves from 
Malrntmah, consisting of Sheah-Huzarehs and Soonee Imauks of all 
ages, ftom flve to thirty, and we actually discovered that the childrenf 
^ lot had been purchased on a speculation by our colleague, the 

K3uV^ Envfoyf while towards us he was reprobating the practice as 
yiprelij^kNis and inqiolitic, and expressing hypocritical heype that it 
fnlmidd aoftn cease out of all their countries.* 
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all directions the ruins of former little castles, about which 
lay broken bricks and pottery. After the fjrst two miles 
we foubid thin drift-sand lying hefe and there upon the hard 
clay pLin, but there was none to signiiy, eveft to the end 
of the stage j and it may be inferred that if, after socraany 
year^ of abandonment, so little* sand has beei# collected 
here, the annu.d drift in time ot full habitation and tillage 
woul(i^ not be lett. Next day v i* marched eighteen miles 
north to the single well of Tereh, the road generally over 
sand, which lay half-hoof deep upon the hard plain, though 
occasionally we had to pass deep beds, gathered loosely 
upoij'this foundation. Every now and then a patch of the 
hard soil appeared quite bare, and we could observe here 
andf onwards to the Oxus, that in soil of this description are 
set th<* roots of nearly all the bushcs and shrUbs which 

co\er the surface of the wilderness The sixth 

march of Iwcnt) imks, over similar sandy and undulating 
plains, took us to Tukt — a spot from which this road is 
named — irked by a broad belt of bare, loose sand-hills, 
which rise over each <jther towards the centre from file 
length of twenfy to *^nghty leet, and serve as reservoirs fo^ 
the snow and rain-water tiiat fall upon them. W<? found 
holes about three feet deep, dug at the bases of the most 
sheltered sand-hills, containing a fool or more of filtered 
and deliciously sweet water, and it was only necessary on 
draining a hole to scoop a little more sand from its* bottom^ 
and to wait a while for a fresh supply to rise^^ it’ The 
seventh march carried him on fifteen mile^ wid^ the same 
excellent supply of water. The eighth took him the sam^ 
distatjee^ to the ^ broad diy bed of the Oxus,* in is^hicb dR 
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enca^mped ree^ and Jungle-wood/near the left 

bankjpf the actual river, where the stream was'six hundred 
and fifty yards broad, flawing in edcfies^ with tl»e dirty 
colour of th« Gan^s, at the rate of twh miles and three- 
quarters an ^our. A noble stream,* he added, ^ but, alasi 
without , 4pytlnng in the shape of a boat^ up8u it.’* He 
looked in^vain for traces of civilization, a^d grieyed over 
their absence, " 0 

Tie beginning of the new year (1841) found him at 
Khiva, waiting for tiie arrival of the ruler of that place, the 
^Khan Huzrut,* who was then absent from his capital on' 
a hmiting, excursion. On the return of the Ktiffij, he 
re''.eived the English Envoy with becoming courtesy and 
respect. ConoUy described him as a dignified and gefltle- 
•man-likc ' person, about fifty years of age, gentle in his 
manners, kindly and affable jn his address, with a low 
pleasant voice, and a habitual smile upon his face. In ^e 
presence of such a man Conolly soon felt himself at 
e.ase, and several lengthened conferences took place in ^he 
Khan’s tent. * Conolly spoke in Persian, and the Khan in 
Toort^h, and a native official interpreted between them 
The Khan was altogether in a warlike frame of mind, and 
not a little boastful hi his speech. *^He was determined," 
he sajd^/to punish the Khokunddes; and as to the Persians 
and the Russians, let them come. ’ When Conolly pointed out 
the danger of this, he said : ^If the Persians oUtain European 
2 u 4 ; to Invade me, I will employ your aid to repel them.’ 
Tip Brii^h Government,’ replied Conolly, ^ will doubtless 
in eveiy case to prevent the borders of 
from being broken up | but it cannot &ke part 
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against any t)f your Majesty’s enemies w)^ tnay cnme with 
*a just grotind for invasion/ *What just ground/ asked 
^he K,ban, * can the Persians^ assert r ’ ‘ One/ replied 

ConoUy, ^ which no third nation can^disalkw — that your 
oMajesty’s subjects carry off their men, women, an^d chil- 
dren, andi Sell them like four-footed beasts/ ^ut nothing 
could ^rsuad^ the Khan Huzrut that any real dangers 
beset^Lim. He was obdurate and unimpressionable 5 and 
even when Conolly told him that, in the event of a Persian ' 
advance jnto Toorkistan, the whole skive population would 
rise against liim, he still smiled at tlie picture that was 
placed oefore him. 

It was doubted in the Council Chamber of Calcutta 
whether Arthur Conolly, in thefee conferences with the 
Khan Huzrut, had diplomatically played his part well. 
But diplomacy and philantl;t^opy are too often divorcefd. It 
wis said that British influence at Khiva was ‘based on his 
(the Khan’s) looking on us as helpers to get out of diffi- 
cuhies he«does see. If we poiut out and preach about 
difficulties he does 7iot see, he will thihk we create 
them.’ But whatever may be the soundness of this— and 
in good truth 1 do not dispute it — on the whole, 4 )erhaps, 
it is pleasant to think 'of that eager, ardent humardty Vhich 
would not suffer him for a moment to forget foul 
traffic in human flesh, which was the sham^ of the Oosbeg" , 
States, and, afe he believed, of every nation 
permitted it. But it was plain that Arthur Cono% w^ 
drifting into danger; and one who was at Ihe'stme time 
his relative, his dear friend, and his honoured 
chief^ w* oLe to him in the hope of saving him 
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told you, in several of my late letters/ wrote* Sir William 
Macuaghten, *that I feared your zeal would lead you into 
difficulties, and I have imfilored you ifbt^to attenjpt^^toe 
much either# in the cause of Policy of Humaftitj. fn- 
veterate habifs are not to be got rid of by any suddei^ 
exertion <jf iiplomatic skill. You are con^dertd as Ijping 
a great deal too high in your language and too visionary 
in your views. You must adapt yourself fo the sober and 
unambitious tone of the Council Board.’ And then came 
an‘%xtract, to the edect indicated above, from the letter of a 
member of the Supreme Council. But Macnaghten’s 
leiter ueveu reached Arthur Conolly. By what pjweess it 
ca*ae into my hands I know not 5 but it lies before me as 
clean and as little travel-stained as if it had been written 
^ yesterday in Belgravia. 

During his sojourn here, ^Conolly wrote a long and 
interesting letter to Major Rawlinson, in which he said: 

^ 1 have resumed my communications to Sir J. Hob- 
hoUse, lest I should be thought sulky at the hard blows 
Sent to me ffom Cannon-row, since the days in which I 
experienced his great kindness there. It feel comforted 
under these severities by a conviction that I acted honestly 
and by a strong notion that I acted* rightly, which is -not 
saying a very great deal for myself, since ft is natural that 
a' moderate capacity which has had its attention directed to 
^ibject &r several years should form a more extensive 
riew df k than the mind ot the greatest genius upon whom 
it in all its complications with suddenness. Sir 

J. though fiery and somewhat resolved in his first 

.opinibh% is a generous-hearted and just man, and*»vhen at 
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the end be csees that the Secret Committee ha^ been too 
rigid, he wdl, I doubt not, cause all possible amends to be 
made.^ If this cqnsltimmation shtmld not reward my submis- 
sion, I^mftst just elose the account, aa^the K^an does that 
!pf his troubles, by placing against the balance — Kpmut ! 
Sontp rub^ha^e been inflicted which don’t heal^but leave 
scars on^the heart that go to a longer settling day. Those 
who give concise verdicts should remember this before they 
accuse a man of an)thing approaching to deception, as some 
confidential clerk did in my case with 'three flourishes df a 

goose-quill ere stepping into his omnibus for Putney 

I shatt«.be anxious to know how Sir Alexander (Burnes) ■ 
treat* this matter. He judged the missions of Abbott and 
Shalcespear to be measures of "perfect insanity,* but^now 
^ they have been productive of much good result, I trust 
that he will see the expediency of "going ahead” to make 
the most of the work. Or will he say that the Ides of 
March are not yet past, and still hook on a caution to niy 
impatient wheels ? I do believe that but for Bumes’s 
"khabburdar” (take care) to Lord Auckland,^! should ere 
this have taken, measure of the Jaxartesj but wfebn he. 
succeeds to the ministerial chair at Caubul, he see 
much farther oyer the Hindoo Koosh than He be 
expected to do in a seat which gives him no reins to hold, 
and I shall look for his patronage of my Jarg^t plan. You 
will see that ki my letter to Sir William ta^h 'the 

liberty of quoting your opinion as well as Todd*8 about 
supposed sanction to the advance. 1 have done j^ULin 
jself-defence, lest it should be made to appear, thak t 
marked *Khokund as a point on the face of the iaarth;' 
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which I, Arthur Conolly/ must reach, be it ^or good or 
be it for evil. It really is not so. I have alfeady given 
reasons enougS to you for Vishing to pfogsed \ but^I wil^ 
cheerfully go 40 anyone oftlie cardinal points thal rgmam, 
if the authorities that be so order my steps. I don’t under-' 
stand Lor^ Auckland’s revoke, unless the qtfestion #has 
become a duel between the political chief of Caubul and 

the political secretary in Calcutta Our mission 

* was to Khiva and Rhokund ^ the despatch does not men- 
tioii the first place with a limitation, and the Envoy’s loving 
friends display such an indefinite acquaintance with the 
country be^jond the Hindoo Koosh, in which troops^vere 
be" placed to prevent tlio spreading of false rumours, 
that it ,is not to be inferred from their communications that 
tli^ did not mean us to go the whole hog, if such a simile 
may, without oilenre, be applied to aMahomedan country.’ 

, . . . . ^Men who think at all about the events whif:h 
cast tlieir shadows before them,’ wrote Conolly, in con- 
clusion, * must foresee such questions. Is it fair, ij it poliisc, 
to send one their agents half-a-dozen vague expressions 
which make him a stammerer where 1^ should be decided, 
instead <4^ manfully summing up the contingencies, and 
saying “in such and such case we wofild do so and so, and 
ycai friay give assurance to this extent ? Tlie Khan Huzrut 
wfil be in in a few days, and I shall be able to discover 
w^at he thinks of the demands for hostages. I don’t 
antieijalb his making any difficulty. It’s quite in the 
way, and occasionally affords a convenient mode of 
provid&ig for troublesome members of the Royal Family. 
Ifh Majf^ty of Khiva must now know pretty well Hiat the 
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Emperor wDuld not kill or maim his lease of pledges in 
the event ‘of a ouarrel, so they would be no^ more than 
^residewt ambassadors. The Czar might indeed send such 
persons to Siberia on their chief s otfbndiiigfj but perhaps 
* the Khan Huzrut would not care much about their ,banish- 
ineat, aiitf they themselves w'ould probably have no great 
choice, so loi^* as they got plenty of tea, which abounds 
in all Russia. Indeed, according to Captain 'Cochrane, 
Siberia is an exceedingly pleasant place. But what shall 
we say for Russia’s return to tlie barbarism out of which ^ 
has been striving in so many w ays to grow \ Unless (^runt 
Ne^sefrode abandons the point of the treaty, he will be 
compared to the cannibal woman of New Holland, who, 
aftbr having been restrained from the evil propensity of her 
girlish days, and made to educate a whole colony of white 
children wdth the utmost tenderness, fell sick -b^ohd phy- 
sifcian’s healing, and w'as told that she might eat anything 
she took a fancy to, when she with dying accents ^pressed 
a longingtfor the arm of a young baby. Gijje a dog a bad 
name, and you know the consequence. do our worst 
to prevent thft infelleclual advance of the Russians by 
abusing them.’ 

Authentic intelligence of tlie traveller here halts^ little. 
That Conolly was in K^iiva in the first week of January, 
1841, and that he then believed that his departure would 
not be mucH longer delayed, is certain. The statement of 
the Akliond-Zadeh, Saleh Mahomed, the acxuracy' of which, 
so far as it goes, is generally admitted, supplies no ^tes« 
But he says that he remained at Khiva with Captain Conolly . 
se^ months; that Conolly theu sentJUm^tp with 
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despatches 5 and that when he returned to Khiva the Eng- 
lish gentleman, had gone on to Khokupd. At the latter 
place he received a letter fwm Colonel Stoddart, ^ri^en jt* 
the request of^ the Klian of Bokhara, inviting him fb that 
city, ffhis Wter must have been written before July, for • 
on the 7th t)f. that month Colonel Stoddart wrote to Mhjor 
Rawlinson^.saying : ‘ Conolly is not yet here ^m Khokund, 
^nor have my messengers to him yet returned. They con- 
veyed the orders from Caiibul, and an invitation from the 
Ameer to return by tliis route/ * At what time this letter 
reached him is uncertain ; and there is some doubt reject- 
ing the datef at which he entered Bokhara. In one of» his 
4 ast letters from that city,t he said: ^The Khan treacher- 
ouslycaused Stoddart to invite me here on his owwIvianuU 

^ Captain Grover says : ‘ Eiicoujaged by the kind and courteous 
terms in which the Ameer granted his request, Captain Conolly, after 
mu^ trouble, succeeded in obtaining the permission of the King of 
Kol^n, Mohammed Ali, which was only granted on condition that 
he went round by Tashkend, so that he might not becom# acquainted 
with the road tffe Ameer would have to follow to reach Kokan. 
After many difficulties, in consequence of th^ sta^^ of the country, 
Captain Conolly succeeded in reaching Djizakh, where the governor 
informed ffim that the Ameer was at Hodjend. He hastened there, 
expecting a kind reception ; the Ameer had, however, already left 
that town, and Captain Conolly overtook him at a place called Meh- 
ram. The Ameer being informed of Captain Conolly’s arrival, 
|>rdeted< 1 iis imitediate attendance. He was conducted to a tent with- 
out a caipet, where he was allowed to remain two hours unnoticed. 
An oxdeit jhen came from the Ameer that he was to go to the Naib, 
Abdipol ^met Khan, who accompanied the army ; and this man 
was to convey him immediately to Bokhara, where they 

aiTived-0n the 9th of November, 1841.’ 

t entire at page 164 et setr. 
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nofifieh ; and after Stoddart had given him a translation of 
a letter from Lord Palmerstor., containing nothing but 
feendly ^suran6es, which he CQuld have verified with our 
entire consent at\he Russian Embassy, he pdlit us both up 
^here to pay him, as a kidnapper, for our relfiase, oato die 
bv s$ow rot.’ 

I have always conceiv’^ed that this happened a little 
before Christmas, 1841, because at the end of Februar}' 
Couolly wrote that he had been seventy-one days in con- 
finement. But the Russian Colonel ‘BoutenelF, who was 
at Bokhara afi the time, in an official report to his Gk)vern- 
meijt^'^ays : ^ Colonel Conolly was arrested on* his arrival 
nere in October last, and all his effects were sold in public 
with him w'as imprisoned for the second time Lieut^iant- 
Colonel Stoddart. The Emir, however, before their arrest, 
promised me that they should be allowed to accompany me 
batk to Bokhara.’* 

Notwithstanding this high authority, I am still dlspdfed 
to \hink that Conolly was not thrown into prison before 
the third week of December. Saleh Maliomed said that 
he reached th <5 Bokhara frontier about the ndiddle of 
December, and was then told that two days before his ar- 
rival the English gentlemen had been seized and confiited. 
And one of Conolly \s own servants distinctly stated that 
bis master was not imprisoned until after arrival of 
intelligence cff the'*November outbreak at (^bul» For 
now all Afghanistan was in a blaze. The ^gre^ game* 
had exploded. The Afghans had risen as one man against 
their deliverers. Sekundur Burnes, who had^visited Bokhara 
♦ Mitchefs ‘ Russians in Central Asia.* 
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some years before, bad been killed, and all his fountiymen 
werdfe deadly peril. Wliat, then, co^Jd the Feringbees^ 
who were plainly at^ their* last gasp, do either t# Ifberate 
Stoddart and Conolly, or to avenge their deaths ? * So 
happefied that about the time when Sir •WiJJiam 
naghten slain by the hand of Akbar Khan, his tins- 
man,- Arthur Conolly, was cast into hopi?less and most 
miserable captivity. 


** 

JanuaiT passed, and February passed, and ther^were 
occasional fleams of hope, and the captives bore up iight 
* juanfully, in spite of all their sufferings. Conolly contrived 
to save some sheets of Russian paper and apparently a reed 
j>en, with which, in very small characters, he kept a record 
of w'hat passed. The journal is'so interesting, that I give the 
principal part of it. The following are the entries of January 
and February : * January 2, 1842. Allahdad Khaifs servants 
arrived from jCarshee : they were brought up t*o the court 
outside the wall of our prison, with his horses and baggage, 
and in the evening they were sent down to the town, to our 
laLe resi 3 ence, we were assured, but ye had no opportunity 
of verifying the statement. We learned from our guardians 
that' the Walee’s man, Moolla Shums, had been brought 
back^th A. Khan’s people, but let go again-^ — 8th. The 
brottoVof the Topshee-Bashee, who felt pity for us, told 
me 5h (Confidence that Akhond-Zadelj, Saleh Mahomed, 
was* confined without his servants in the Topshee-Bashee’s 
office, and that he remained verv ill • also that a iqessenger 
tfed beeif sent out as far as Kara-Kool to meet him Jnd to 
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take away hjs letters. Got intelligence conveyed by the oIg 
ijian to the Akhc^nd-Zadeh ti]at we were in prison^near 
hi»i— ~ % 29th.* A humble friend of Stoddart’s, Long 
Joseph^ ’ [ ] to the Ameer, very boldly and kindly came 

'oi^some pr^enge to the Topshee-Bashee’s housfc, and Iftoking 
in upon us, saidj hastily, “ All the Afghans have fteen given 
their head.” V^e judged that he meant our ser^^^nts, who 
had been in prison and dismissed, though our guardians and 
the Topshee-Bashee said that our people remained in our 

late residence 31st. This morning a Mehrum came to 

desire that we vrould minutely describe the city and castle 
of Caubul, and also giv^e an account of Herat.® Allahdad 
Khan drew a plan of the first place j Stoddart was named 
as^ the one who best knew the secoiui, biu the Mehrum did 
not take his account of it. AW ii(‘xt day learned that he 
had been sent to the Akhond-Zadel), who had drawn a 
large plan of his native city Fcbnnrv c;th. Moolla 

Nasir came to ask if wc had seen flu- I Vacock Throne of 

« 

India. As* every lettered Asiatic sb/aiJd kni;jw that Nadir 
Shah carried that throne away to Persia, iukI Muodn Nasir’s 
manner was pointedly kind, we judged that the (|uestion he 
had been sent to ask jvas merely a pret eiu e, and that the 
Ameer desired aii opening for a return to proper treatment 
of us. .Stoddart, therefore, gave him this, by speaking of 
his position here as British Agent, and expressing regyetthat 
he had not been able to relieve the Huzrut’s mind from the 
doubts which he seeped to entertain of the English Gteyem- 
ment s friendship. We showed the sad state of our cloflies 
(Stoddard had been obliged to put aside his shirt in coiise- 
quenefe of the roofs having leaked over him the nigh^before^ii 
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and expressed a hope that the Ameer would s(Ton improve 
our condition. ^ But we both spoke cheertully, tliat the King 
might not think we entc*rtaiiied resent luent for his yeaimenf 

of us ijfii. Lasf day of A. H. 12^7. jil sunset AUah dad 

Khan ;vas talyLni away from us ; the Topshee-Bashee tirst*^ 
said, to hisii)fhce, afterwards to the Dustan K^ncliee’s house. 
The old [ 1 afuTwards told us that the Akhond- 

Zadehhad beenrenuned also to the Dustan Kanchee’s, but 
we have doubts regarding both statements, for the accounts 
which our keepers gh*t‘ of my late colleague’s quarters vary, 
uid a servant of Culoivd Stoddart’s, who had •been sent to * 
the Russiau«Ai?:bassa(li;r ; openly with a book, and wSssaid 
tc hr: ^ bee^j detaine»i ?: the same Prime Minister’s house, 
came^back, after l^^eAlv.ti^e days, with his back cruelly 
scored by the heavy^sti* !; tiogging in practice here, to say 
ha; lie had bc<'n .‘nI aU tiie time in the Keiineh- 

khameii,” or BuglicOM ot the gaol 15th. A bby 

Mchium came .tli oneoi m) tiiermometers to ask how 
much t\dd tliere li.u! Inc:! in the night, stating that it h*ad 
been (jbs<*r>’t-'l *10 the leark of tour degrees below zero. 
We ineiuioiicil we had been unaWe tef sleep all night 
for the duld. This day Long Joseph” gallantly darted 
into our room, and carried otF a note which we had written 

to Colonel BouteneiF to inform him of our situation 

1 6th. Long Joseph” having won a servant of theTopshee- 
Bishee’s, conveyed to us a note from the gaoler. I sent it 
to him, Stoddart writing to Government through Sir J. 
McNeill. We hoped from Moolla Nasir s visit, and that of 
the page who brought my thermometer, that the Ameer 
was relen|iiig, but nothing has since occurred to fav8 ir th!« 
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ideaj on the contrary, the '^chief wouid appear to find 
pleasure in’ his servants’ accounts of our discomforts, which 
<niay be imagii\e(f from the fi.ct that we have now been 
seventy -one days^iid nights without means of changing or 
Svashing oiir linen, which is hanging in filthy- tatters from 

(r« 

ourtpersoifs. The Topshee-Bashce, who looks^ in upon us 
every seven or eight days, replie : to our entreaties for an im- 
provement in Vhis respect, that our state must be Well known 
to the Huzrut, whose mind retains thoughts of the greatest 
and least matters, and that nothing can be said to his Majesty 
about us till he opens the subject. The Topshee-Bashee 
has, ‘J- believe, been as kind to us as he has dared to be. 
We* have had quite enough firing and food throughout the 
cold season we have pa?»sed in his house, and continue, thaidt 
God, in good health ! We sometimes think, from the 
Ameer’s keeping back Said's and the Akhond-Zadeh’s 
packets, that he must have received the Goveruor-Genend’s 
communication, and that he is acting big in irritation at 
no* having been answered from the English throne 5 but it 
is impossible to form certain conclusions frem his conduct, 
for it is very ofieii influenced by caprice, which is not veiy 
far from madness. We iiope that all is well in Afghanistan, 
and that, soon as the Hindoo-Koosh roads become open, 
the Ameer will receive some communication which will 
induce him to properly treat or dismiss us. We beg that 
Government* will convey its sentiments to the Ameer in 
Persian, as he will not take our word for what is written 
in English any longer than it suits him 5 and also that no 
allusion may be made to the above details, for if the King 
knew that we were able to send intelligence he n^ight treat 
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US worse, and perhaps kill everybody abOut us. The 
Russians propose to go about No-roz. We tept Colonel 
BoutenefF informed of ouj^proceedingsup-to the^date of jDur 
seizure, and if he should reach Europe *ere our raiease he 
may be able to enlarge this abstract, which is necessarily 
very impi^rfect. I took the accounts of my mission in 
English up to the time of our leaving JChokund from 
Augustin*, who kept the w^hole in Greek. My memoranda 
or his may be recovered. Augustin is a very honest and 
worthy man. Having myself no money, and thinking that 
Stoddart was about to be sent away immediately, I took 
from Nailj Abdool Sammud three thousand tillas, wflich he 
wish*"d to have invested in Company’s paper. The greatest 
part of this remained in Augustin’s hands when we Vere 
sei;:ed. My Afghan ^servants have all behaved well. 1 
reported that Shah Mahomed Khan, Adum Khan, and 
Mousa, with one of Allahdad Khan’s men, were compldtely 
stripped in the Ameer’s camp when they carried our lettei-s 
Lq his Majesty announcing our coming fron^ Khokhnd. 
None of tlieiV property w^as restored to them. My notes 
from Khiva to Khokund and this place were in charge of 
my faitjiful servant (formerly Shakespear’s), Gool Maho- 
med : perhaps he was able to pfeserv^them. In the portion 
not niade up, for every minute of progress one hundred and 
seventeen yards is to be allowed, the pace of my horse 
whqre not otherwise noted, having been cal(?ulated at four 
miles per hour. In my observations of the sun’s meridional 
altiifude, the lower limb was always taken.’ * 

* On one side of the paper containing the above were written the 
followinginotes : 
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In the second week of March, Arthur Conolly’s powers 
of physical endurance gave way. Fever seized upon him, 
and believing tha^ his days were numbered, Ke wrote to his 
brother John at Caubul, saying : ' From our frison in the 
'IJokhara Citadel, i ith of March, 1 842. This will probably 
be ray last note hence, so 1 dedicate it to you,^vhonow, 
alas ! stand next to me. We both dedicate everything we 
feel warmest to William, whom may God bless Ai all be- 
longing to him, for his long and untiring brotherly affection 
to us all. Send my best love to Henry and to all our dear 
sisters. This is the eighty-third day that we have been 
denied ihe means of getting a change of linea from the 


‘Bokhara, February 28, 1842. 

‘ To the Secretary of the Govcrnij^nt of India, ikx. • 

‘ Sir, — The (Jovernor-General in Council \iill be inlonued by tlie 
accompanying abstract how far my position here [and that of Captain 
ConjllyJ lias been sacrificed. * ^ 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c. 

‘C. Stoddar'i. 

‘ P.S. This is left ojicn for llit perusal of the Envoy and Minister 
at Caubul.’ 

The words in bvacke^ts were erased by Conolly. 

‘ My dear John, — Keep all friends informed of my health, and 
don’t let them be disturbed by rumours. 

‘ Yours affectionately, 

‘A. CV 

‘ Bokhara, February 28, 1842. 

‘ My dearest Jane, — Best love to you all. Say somethm|[very 
kind for me to all at Chilham. . . . Kind remembrances to all. Don’t 
Delieve all you hear or may hear. 

‘Your ever affectionate brother, 

‘ Charles Stoddart 

‘ Tp Miss Stoddart, Norwich.’ 
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rags and vermin that cover us j and yesterday, when we 
begged for an amendmeet in this ref|3cct, the Topshoc- 
Bashee, who^had tjpfore come occasionally to cTur^hosf to 
speak encQuragingly, set his face like a llint to our request^ 
showing th?t he was merely a vane to ti»3 withering 
wind of Ris heartless master, and could not help us thus, 
so that need not ask him to do so* This, at first, 

astonished and defeated us^ we had viewed the Ameers 
conduct as perhaps dictated by mad caprice j but now, 
looking back upon the whole, we siiw instead that it had 
been just the deliberate malice of a demon, questioni’lg and 
raising our hopes, and ascertaining our condition, oftly to 
set how our hearts were going on, in the process of lyeak- 
ing/ I did not think to shed one warm tear among such 
co! i-blooded men, but yesterday evening, as I looked upon 
Sfoddari’s half-naked and nail-lacerated body, conceudng 
that I was the special object of the King’s hatred, because 
of n^y having come to him after visiting Khiva and Kho- 
kiiJid,* and t«,ld him that the British Government was too 

* It lias been said that Conolly had nft autRority to go beyond 
Kokund^and that he brought all his troubles on himself by exceeding 
his instructions. But this is a mistake# Full permission for the 
journey was granted by the Supreme (.Government. ‘ As in the present 
aspect of affairs,’ wrote the Chief Secretary (Dec. 28, 1840) to Sir 
William Macnaghten, ‘ it does not seem necessary to continue the 
restriction which had at first been imposed, the Goiiernor- General in 
Council authorizes you to pennif Captain Conolly to proceed from 
Khiva to Khokund, if he should think it expedient, and if he 
findks that he can do so without exciting serious distrust and jealousy 
at the former place. In his personal intercourse with the Khan of 
Khokund he will be guided by the instructions which <have been 
issued priscribing the purport of his written communications* Cap- 
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great to stir up secret enmity against any of its enemies, 1 
vwrspt on cntreating'one of our keepers, the gunner s brother 
to have coWeyed to the Chief niy hun^blc request that he 
^'ould direct his anger upon me, and not further destroy, 
by it,^ my p%.or brother Stoddart, who had suffered so hiuch 
and so meekly here for three years. My earnest words were 
answ^ered by a '' Don’t cry and distress yourself j ” he albo 
could do nothing. So we turned and kissed each other, and 
prayed together, and then said, in the words of the Kokun- 
dees, My-bish I " Let him do as he likes ! he is a demon, 
but Gcd is stronger than the devil himself, and can certainly 
release us from the hands of this fiend, whose heart he has, 
perhaps, hardened to work out great ends by it ^ and we 
have risen again from bed with hearts comforted, as if an 
angel had spoken to them, resolved, please God, to wear 
our ..English honesty and dignity to the last, within all the 
filth and misery that this monster may try to degrade us 
with. We hope that, though the Ameer should now dis- 
miss us with gold clothing, the British and Afghan Govern- 
ments w’ill treat ^hhn as an enemy 3 and this out of no feel- 
ing of revenge. He treacherously caused Stoddart to invite 
me here on his own In2anut-nameh3 and after Stoddart had 
given him a translation of* a letter from Lord Palmerston, 
containing nothing but friendly assurances, which he could 
have verified, jvith our entire consent, at the Russian Em- 

* ain Conolly may in such a journey find increased means of using an 
useful influence at Bokhara for the release of Colonel Stoddart, ^and 
his Lordship in Council need not add that he would wish every such 
means to he employed with the utmost earnestness and diligence for 
that p;.f pose. ’ * 
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bassy, lie pent us both up here, because we would not pay 
him as a kidnapper for our release/ to dicj by slou^ rot, if it 
should appear that he might venture ar lasf to pijt us* alto- 
gether out of file way. We hope and jiray that G(?d may 
forgive him Ins sins in the next world ; but we also trust 
that some Suman power will ^oon put himjdown frorft his 
oppressive .throne at this capital, whence enjjanates the law 
« by which the Khivans harry and desolate the roads and 
homes of the Persians. He wbhes every soul to crouch 
before him, and not breathe God's air freely without lus 
l(;ave, nor dare to be happy or at ease. For *iiistanceXand 
we are at the fountain-head of police report), a poor wretch, 
coiir iKd without fc)(»d for three days and nights intheBug- 
an infernal hole used for sevei*e imprisonment, *said 
incaationsly, on bring taken out, that he was alive and well. 

H<‘ is, is her ” said the Ameer, on the report, then put 
him iji for three days and nights more.** Again, the otlier 
night hfty-six grooms assembled at a hoibe outside the city, 
to make merry on pilau and tea, with money Iib(?rally given 
by one of the Oosbeg men, Rahman Kool Tosh-aba, to his 
head groom, wdio acted as master of flie feast 5 they were 
convicte& of having got together, so all that the police- 
m^sle^ could seize receh ed seventy-hve b]ows each on his 
back with a heavy thorn stick ; and because one man un^ 
c implainingly bore his punishment, which was inflicled on 
ail before the King, he had him hoisted for seventy-hve 
more, saying, must have been struck softly.’* ‘^But 
wh3t was the crime in this innocent meeting of poor 
grooms ? ** we asked our gaolers. Who knows ? — he is a 
*King, aild gave the order.” The master of the ent^jrtain- 
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merit stood^ with his dagger against some thirty policemen, 
till he was felled^ by a slone throw n at his head, to let all 
wjio V-ouId escape 3 for this hervier odiince he was con- 
demnetl to be thrown from a part (;f llie citadiel w-all, which 
' gives a culprit a chance ot‘ escape with only the fracture of 
a limb, because it has a slope; he threatened tc/pull down 
wdth him any who should approach the brink to throw him 
oti^ and, leaping boldly downi, came to the ground wdth 
whole bones, and lives, let us hope, for many a hajjpy meet- 
ing yet w'ith his tf lends in this now oppressed city. This K 
how the Ameer would treat such ambassadors as he dares 
insu,!t, who do not bend re\erenll\ enough betot e him 3 but 
the days for such despotism are passing (luick, and he must 
himself be made to go down belore the strong spirit of 
western civilization. Stoddart has asked me to put on 
paper my notions as to the measures that should now^ be 
adopted for the settleniefli and independent happiness of the 
Central Asian States 3— here they are, brietly and freely; 
those of d man born and bred, thank God ! in Protestant 
England, w'ho has seen Russia, Persia, and Afghanistan, and 
all the three Oosbeg States. Turn out the horrible Wuzeer 
Yar Mahomed Khan, wdio has sold twadve thoust*nd men, 

u 

women, and ehi,Idren, since he obliged the Persians to retire 
from Herat, and buy out Kainran’s family from that princi- 
pality, Kamraii hiniselt' forfeited all his kingly right here 
by bis letter to the Khan Huzrut of Khiva, which the latter 
chief gave me in return for my frank communication to 
him, and which I sent to Sir William Macnaghten. Thus 
will be gained the only point from wJiich the Afghan na- 
tion can lend its weight to the preservation of peaefi and the 
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advancement of civilization in loorkistan, protect its weakest 
subjects from ^eing stolen ou sold away,^md properly guard 
its own and India’s frontier. Next, let Pbtting^r cifme^in 
attendance ufon Slfah Soojali’s heir-appaient, Shifhzadah 
Tiniour, will^ a few thousand select Afghan horsemen of* 
both the .t-ibes, half Douranee and half Ghilzye, to IjIow 
dow'n the gate of the citadel, which unjListl]^«imprisoned us, 
against the rights of all nations, except those the Oosbegs 
profess. The Ameer scornlully says that the Afghans and 
English are one pedple 5 let him feel that they really are so 
III a good causp. I really do believe that if ShahzadaJt Ti- 
moiir were? to return, after such a proceeding, toassiim^'the 
acii. 1 ;\erclne of government at his father’s capital, taking 
ba(‘k,u iih him all real Afghans now enslaved in Toorkistan, 
whose orthodoxy, nc(‘ording to the Soonecs, isunqucstionable, 
and ulio might easily he collected for a friendly offering, 
the Alghans would so thoroughly like him and understand 
us, that every English and Indian soldier might be with- 
drawn to Hindo>tan. Let the Shah-i-Shah of l>5rsia at the 
same time write these few words to the Court of the faith- 
ful at Bokhara, sending copies of his ir'ttei' by friendly and 
high ambassadors to Khiva and Khokund : “ 1 want all my 
enslaved subjects who are not willing to remain in Bokhara, 
and I am now coming, in reliance upon the only God of 
justice, to free them, and to destroy the law of thy Moofte- 
hed, by which people who pray towards the same Kebla are 
sold as cattle.” Let Mahomed Shah lithograph this, and 
send a copy to be stuck up at every mosque where his 
authority or influence can reach, in Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Tartary. I This writing wn'll tell the Ameer that tistking- 
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dom has been weighed and found wanting 3 it will do much 
.0 soften and libevalize Mahoipedan feeling, wherever it is 
read 3 'andnif the Persian nation an? informed that it comes to 
them recommended by English sympathy, thhy will dismiss 
all irritatio^. of mind that was caused by our (checking their 
military career i,it Plerat. I feel conlideiit tha^ this great 
and most, iieceijsaiy measure of Persian emancipation ma\ 
be effected at once, without shedding one drop of blood. J 
never uttered a word of hostility against the Ameer, either 
at Khiva or Khokuiid 3 but now I am authorized to show 
how I thought the rulers of these States, who both hate him, 
may, I be made to end or lessen their own foolish^ enmity by 
his removing from between them. Let the Shah of Persia 
send a ffrman to Syud Mahomed Zahed, Kurrtick Kojeh at 
Khokund, whom he knows, saying : "" Tell the Khan Huz- 
rul of Khokiind, who I am happy to find does not deal 
in my people, that I am about to liberate all those oppressed 
men and women who are unwillingly detained as slaves in 
Bokhara. ‘ I don’t want that country 3 and if you will slnd 
Lushkur Begglerbeggee, or Mahomed Shereff’ Atalik, with 
tlie Khokund army about the same time to Saniarcand, my 
prime minister shall make it over to him by treaty, as the 
capital of Mawajulneh. I shall give up Merve to the Khan 
Huzrut of Khiva, to be made the capital of Kharasm, on 
condition of his doing all he can to restore and content my 
unfortunate people, whom his tribes have carried off' during 
my wars in other directions.” The best Oosbeg troops are 
mere rubbish as opponents to Persian regulars and cannon, 
and the^ all know it. Allah Kouli Khan is the best and 
aost^sensible man in his country, and he will remiain quiet 
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while Maliomed Shah come» against Bokhara, if Shake- 
spear can be errjpowered to Jell him thatf this is a reform^ 
which must be effected^ andVhich Persia is^JetermfuedTiiow 
to eftect, with the consent of England and Russia. Shake-* 
spear can mediflte between the Khan Huzrut and^VIohamed 
SJiah for the gentle emancipation of those ^ho may wish 
to return hosiie in the next four or h\e years^or to .settle in 
« the tine waste land of Merve, and perhaps Mahomed Shah 
may give to Allah Kouli Khan the very large colony of 
lV^‘rve handicraftsmen now settled here, who really yet long 
for the home of iheir fathers 3 this, and my securing t^ the 
Khokan frontier up the Oxus to Balkh, perhaps leaving^he 
Khan of it his easy tributary, would make him agree to^all 
'.hat I he Afghans need for the formation of their frontier 
from I'ersiaii Khora\‘>an to the Oxus. England and Russia 
^ may then agree about immutable frontiers for Persia, .4^- 
ghanistan, Mavi arulneh, and Kharasm, in the spirit which 
becomes two of the tirst European nations in the world jn 
the year 1842 ok Jesus Christ, the God incarnate of all peace 
and wisdom. May this pure and peaceable religion be soon 

extended all over the world! March 12. I beg that 

fifty tillas*may be given toTooma Baij^the servant who will 
convey this to Long Joseph. (L^t the utmost caution be 
used ^ways in mentioning their names w- iiile this Ameer 
lives or reigns.) As for Long Joseph, I don’t^ know what 
reward to propose for him. He has risked his life for us in 
the most gallant manner, as few men would, except for a 
brotHfer 5 and he is a noble fellow. . I feel sure that Govern- 
ment will forgive me for not being able to mak^ an ac- 
comit of Aiy stewardship during my Toorkish mission^ and 
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that it wiii use every exertion to get free and to reward aK 
, who have siifterci with me, but remained alive, Allahdad 
Kha*h h^d some four hundred tillas in cash when he was 
, brought back, besides his baggage and horses. Akhoiid- 
Zadeh, Saleh Mahomed, has served too to make it 
necessary for me to recommend him. 1 trust that God has 
preserved his'^ife.’ 

Thus ever, as he lay rotting in his noisome cell, he for- 
got his own sufferings and his own sorrows, and all the 
great sympathy and compassion of his nature expended 
themselves on the woes of otherj^. Not only in all this is 
displayed that tender, loving thoughtfulness for his com- 
panions in misfortune, which made him ever eager to leave 
behind him a record of the claims of those who had done 
good and faithful service and suffered for their fidelity, bur 
he strove mightily to make his dying voice heard in right- 
eous condemnation of the cruelt}^ which condemned so 
many of his oppressed brethren to hopeless slavery. For to 
Arthur Conolly all men were brethren, and it was a sSace 
to him to think that his death, which then seemed to be 
close at hand, might give power to his w^ords, and that if 
his utterances could but reach those to whom *they were 
addressed, he might yet accomplish that which had so long 
been the object of his life. But he had other consolations. 
^ Stoddart and I,’ he wrote at the end of this long letter, 
^ will comfort each other in every way till we die, when may 
our brotherhood be renewed in heaven, through Jesus Christ 
our* Saviour. Send this .assurance to all our friends, ahd do 
you, my dear John, stand on this faith. It is the only thing 
that Can enable a man to bear up against the iriiils of this 
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life, and lead him to the noolest state of existdlice in the 
next. Farewell! Farewell!’ 

He thought that this let^A- would be his iast, byt hk re-* 
lease, by the ga 4 e of Heath, was not so near as then, in the 
rcestlessness and agony of a burning fever, it seemed. The * 
^)aroxysms passed away, and left him, though very waak, 
on the way to the recover}" of such health as: was possible 
amidst all tfie noxious intluences of that miserable dungeon ,* 
and he soon again resumed his journal. On the 22nd of 
March he wrote: 'Our last note from this prison, dated 
28tii ultimo, was written for Shah Mahomed Khan to take 
to Caubul.*, Apparently he could not get otf with fl till 
about a vveek ago. The Naib, to whom he applied %r 
money tor his travelling expenses, first required to see bdth 
our names writteii in English on the back of the note, as if 
he had been led to doubt wliether we were si ill alive. He 
tlien made Ismael, one of his people, who can read Englifli 
characters, copy from a spelling-book, in which Stoddart 
bad noted me Persian meaning over different wo«ds : " 5 o 
am I to go, lam to go in, so do 7/e,” inducing us to guess that 
he anticipated the Ameer's sending us apwa}«in his charge, 
and findll}^ he refused aid to Shah Mahomed Khan, whi^; 

* There is something not very in^telligiblc !n this, as it^ 
obvious that Conolly had written, at considerable length, on the 
«ith rnd 12th of March. The journals, which are now printed 
entire- -as far, at least, as they are recoverable — ate written in 
very minute characters ; in many places they are defaced by damp 
and attrition, so that it has been a task of difhciilty to decipher 
them. • It happens that this part of the manuscript is remarkably 
distinct, or I might have thought that there had been some error in 
transcribinggt. 
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borrowed ten tillas elsewhere, and started with a caravan. 
Shah Maliomed Khan has throughout behaved very well, 
apd will,,! hope, be especially provided for. Our business 
here lias been chiefly conducted by Stoddart’s faithful serv- 
ant, Ibraheem, a lad of Herat, who has r^sed a claim to 
be particularly^ taken care of. On the 4th 06. March, Fu- 
toollali Beg sfent word that the Naib had taken away his 
letter for Teheran and given it to Nooroollah Khan (a Per- 
sian lad of good family, formerly a pupil 01 Stoddart’s), 
who was about to return to Persia b^ the same caravan — 
an uncalled-for act of interference, lor whicii we did not 
thank our military acquaintance, but we felt .assured that 
Futoollah Beg would not be allowed to sufter from it. 
After sending a page with my thermometer on the 1 5th 
ultimo (February), to ask how much cold it indicated, as 
detailed in my last letter, the Ameer took 110 notifce of as 
till the 13th of this month, when he sent the gold chro- 
nometer which I liad given him, to sliow that its chain was 
broken, and to ask if we could repair it — a pretence, the 
Topshee-Bashee said, to ascertain what state we were in. 
We had both 'become ill a few days before from a sudden 
cold change of weather and the discomfort of fii!thy cloth- 
ing 5 and I, who had given in most to the sickness, owing 
to anxiety of mind regarding the many persons whom I 
had been the means of bringing into the Ameer’s tyrannou% 
hands, was ‘lying weak in bed with fever when the last 
page came. The Topshee-Bashee, who for some time 
spoke encouragingly about changing our clothes, hjid by 
this time caused us plainly to understand that he neither 
dare^ himself to amend our position in this i;;^spect, nor 
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even to represent it to the* Ameer. He now tridd to save us 
by telling the page that I had been qonfiiied'to my bed 
eight days, and* by remarkiKg upon the Tvyetched st^te Ui 
our apparel after eighty-five days’ and nights’ wgar. I 
siiowed the.Mehriim thal Stoddart had been obliged t(f 
cast away all *liis under-clothing, and was sufFAing ipuch 
from cold on the chest. I experienced* hope that the 
Ameer woftld take some pity upon us, and Specially upon 
such of my late travelling companions and people as might 
be suffering under his displeasure. The page said that he 
woiild make a representation if the Huzrv.t questioned 
hnn ; and he afuTwards told the Topshee-Bashee*' that 
on i^ineer’s doing so, he had slated that the Kftig’s 
la'.f-comc sLive, Kaii-AIi (Conolly), had been very ill# for 
eght*oi nine days; to which the Huzrut had replied: 
‘'May lie not die (or I suppose he won’t die) for the three 
or four days that remain till his going.” Wc thought Ir^m 
liiis that ihe Ameer proposed to send us away with the 
Russians, who were said to be preparing to depart after fche 
iVo-roz, Nothing else has since transpired regarding our- 
selves; but through the indefatigable^ Jt>s€‘ph, we 

have learnt the following items of intelligence about our 
friends. On the 13th instant Ibrahe^m wrote: ‘ With re- 
gard to Caubul, h quite at ease f thirty thousand persons 
(lebels?) have been slaughtered there. Allahdad Khan, the 
' Akhund-Zadeh Eusoff Khan (Augustin), the Jemadar, and 
Meer Akhor, with Bolund Khan, Kurreem Khan, and Gool 
Mahomed, remain in the black-hole of the gaol ; Majiomed 
Ali and Summud Khaii are gone to Caubul 5 Mohammed 
Meer Akhor” (the man formerly in Dr Gerrard’s* service. 
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enslaved ten ‘-years ago, whom I ransomed at Khiva by order 
of Government) “has become your sacrifice; the rest are 
disperjied._ All fhe papers, extept the books, have been 
burned.^ and by the Ameer’s order, /Nazir dvhan (Nazir 
? Khira-Oollah) ha& brought tlie remainder of the property 
for two hundred tillas.” In the next three dayi Ibraheem 
sent word thai Augustin, Bolund Khan, Kurreem Khan» 
and Gool Mahomed had been released — news for which 
we sincerely thanked God : their sufh^rings, poor fellows, 
in that horrible dungeon must ha\e been great. We de- 
sired Long Joseph to keep quite away from them for some 
days, judging it probable that they would be closc^ly watched, 
only sending them word to keep a good heart, and to stand 
fast dll after the departure of the Russian^, with whom it 
was possible that we might be sent, and we n‘inain ignorant 
of th(‘ fate of the ot her prisoners. Long J osepli’s intormat ion 
of the 29th January, “ that all the Afghans had been given 
their head,” must have referred to the Soonce Mahomedan 
servants oi[, my party, between whom and the Sbeeahs ol 
Caubul and Herat a religious distinction w as apparently 
made. Our sns^^icii^ns regarding the worse treatment of 
Allahdad Khan and the Akhond-Zadeh were but, too well 
founded ; the reasons* for it do not yet appear. On the 
23rd we were made further happy by the verbal intelligence 
of Long Joseph, that Allahdad Khan and the rest of our 

people had been released 24th. This forenoon the 

Topshee-Basbee, coming to see us, said with a cheerful 
manner,: “Sewonchee — reward me for glad tidings.^^ I 
represented your great want of clothes, and proposed to 
buy shirts and trousers for you from the bazaar^ but llte 
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Huzrut said: ‘ TJiey won't uear bazaar clothes 3 in three 
or four days I’ll give them dresses ot' honour and dismiss 

4 ^ A 

them/ And the Huzrut 3!^ed Mecrza Juaeid winch* ro^d 
would be the 4 )est fo-^ you to travel by, sa)dDg : ^Tliey can- 
not now go Tiwhat direction’ (apparently ineanuig Caubul). 
Alecrza Jmieid replied that the route by P^'sia would*now 
he the best. After winch the Ameer spoke ^taciously about 
you. He ^said that Kati-Ali was a well-intormed per'^on, 
that the IVTeerza represented that he had conversed rery 
little with Kan-Alit bin that Stoddart, of whom he had 
^een much, wa'> a man innructed upon all nfatters.” ^ \\\' 
doubted tli^' I'ojj^bee-Basbee's haring dared to make a re- 
prosentat'oa of himself regarding us. And the old guardian 
mentioned afterwards that Meerza Juncid had come to* his 
brother * office. Piobably desiring to know' wdiether I was 
better or w’»):se in henllli since the 13th, the Ameer sent 
Mecrza Janeid, in his capacitr of physician, to make ui* 
quiries on this head from I lie chief gunner, wlien our friend 
t('ok the o])portuinty of telling wliat the Ameei* had said 
about us, in the hope of its baing repeated to us. We set 
bill little store on the King’s graciousP expressions, for he 
b[»oke aluiost in the same words about us to ATeerza Juiieid 
i>n the very day that we were seized ; but, connecting tfeis 
report wdtli the other recent ones regarding us, and w ith 
the fret of his having let A. Khan go, w'e hope that the 
Ametr is disposed to get quit of us by some pdlaceable w'ay. 
What he said about the difficulty of our going to Caubul 
miist^liave been a blind to liis auditors, if he had heard the 
new^s which Ibraheem wrote on the 131!]. [ j 

as if thev expected our speedy release 2/fh.^The 
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page who had brought the (‘hrononieter on the i^th^ came 
this morning with a parcel of my medicines to desire that 1 
would describe their properties. We felt at a loss how to 
interp/et this visit, as I had, on our ■‘hrst bting brought to 
this prison, given an account of the said, iliedicines, and 
my labels remained on most of the bottles p but I wrote 
fresli descript!ons fomthe page, whom the Ameer, perhaps, 
sent to ascertain our condition without taking pains to satisfy 

his curiosity delicately 28th. Meerza Ismael Mehrimi 

came thi*> morning with some more of liiy medicines to desire 
that I would note the proportions in which they should be 
given, as the labels only mentioned in what diseases they 
were used. He said that the Huzrut would now show us 
favour, and our keepers ' . . . . 

A portion of the journal here seems to be missing, but 
on that same day (March 28) Conolly \\ rote a letter to his 
brother John, in which lie again implored him to do all 
that was possible to protect and reward his servants and 
followers. In that letter hcexprcvssed some little glimmer- 
ing of hope that the exertions then being made, honestly 
and streiiuouslV, bj'^ the Russian Mission, might be crowned 
with success. " We have been comforted by intelligence 
liiat the Ameer has released Allahdad Khan* and all 
my people from the gaol into which he so unjustly and 

cruelly confined them t The Ameer has lately been 

talking, we" hear, of sending us away, and tliough we do 

'J'he Caubul Envoy. 

Tlie passages omitted are repetitions of the recommendations 
on of his followers, already given in his letter of March 
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not set much store by his words, we think it, possible he 
may give us to ^the Russian Mission, whc^ are about to de;- 

pait I wrote you ^ longish letter* on tlfc iilh^f 

this month, wRcii I was in a high state of excitement, from 
*ever and several nights of sleepless anxiety. The burden 
of it was ai? entreaty to the last etFect regarding my*poor 
people, an<J a hope that tJie Britisff GoveVnment would 
.-eize the opportunity which the Ameer's fiiithlessncss had 
given them to come forward with Persia to put him do\^ui, 
and Luve his country to Kharasm and Kliokuiid, on con- 
dition of the entire suppression of the Persian and i^ghan 
slave trade* in Toorkistan. If that paper (which I ijiall 
endeavour 10 recover) should reach you, compress its words 
into purport and destroy it, reserving ray last good 
wishes f(».- the friends 10 whom I addressed them, thinking 
that I might Jiot live much longer. I am now, thjjjik 
God, almost well in health again, and the news regarding 
our people lias set my mind at rest. Stoddart, also, wJh) 
was suffering awhile from severe cold, is, I rejofee to say, 
convalescent. We are both in a very uncomfortable state, 
as you may imagine, having been ninety-nine days and 
nights wifliout a change of clothes 5 but we arc together. 
Stoddart is such a friend as a man would desire to have in 
adversity, and our searchers having missed the little Prayer- 
book v^hich George Maegregor gave us (tell him), we are 
able to read and pray, as well as to converse together. God 
bless you, my deai John. Send my love to everybody.* 
The journal is resumed on the 5th of April. At this 
time the officers of the Russian Mission were preparing 
for their ^parture, and Colonel Bouteneff was still m^iny 
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honourable efforts to obtain the liberation of the English 
^ gentlemen. Anjong the final demands wljich he made was 
Dne^ for ♦^permission for Stoddart and Conolly to return witn 
him ih accordance with the promise* made *Dy the Ameer.” 
But the answer given to this was, that the«Ehglishmen^nad 
pr&ented a letter to the Ameer saying that their Queen 
desired to bi^ on fBendly terms with Bokhara, in conse- 
quence of wliich he had himself written to the Queen, and, 
on receiving an answ^er, would despatch them both direct 
to England.’ * Vague tidings of these good Russian efibrts 
reached the prisoners in their dungeon, but soon all hope 
release was gone. ^ April 5. A note I’eceived this 
morning from Ibraheeni informs us that the Jemadar and 
Meer Akhor were only released yesterday from the, terrible 
dungeon. He adds that they were much depressed by their 
imprisonment, and that, like the rest of our men who remain 
in the city, they have to support themselves b)' begging. 
There has been a little difference between the verbal reports 
which Long Joseph sent us through Tooina Bai and those 
which Ibraheem has WTitten. I thought that Gool Ma- 
homed and llurreem Khan had gone on the 28th, and I 
wrote a note for them addressed to my brother John, in 
which I begged him to^ destroy a letter which I had written 
to him on the iith of March, if it should reach Caubul. 
Ibraheem now writes that they propose departing in three 
days hence* with Ibraheem Candaharee, another young man 
in my service who has belia^ ed very well, and they request 
me to give them a letter. We have resolved, therefore, to 
send this journal by their hands, and I take the opportunity 
• Milchel. 
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ot explaining that my letter of the nth of March was 
written when I was very ill with fever. Thinkifig that he 
ttiight possibly be sent awa}j •without me oi\ the departure* 
of the Russians*(as they had brought a reqhest for lys dis- 
n issal)^ or that^we might be otherwise separated, Stoddart 
had begged me to give him a memorandum of my opini^)ns 
regarding the policy to be inirsued towards the^^. States, and 
I wrote off ^a hasty summaiy of these notiofis which were 
mniiing in my head, with many things that 1 was anxious 
to say about my unfortunate sen^ants and to my friends, 
when undir excitement, which must have miidc my ex- 
pressions ver^^ wild and incoherent. I hoped that the paper 
('ontainiiig them remained in the hands of Long Josejlh j 
bur he, misunderstanding our instructions, instead of ke«p- 
h, ga » it to yaihoifee-i-Roomee (Augustin), who ap- 
parently wann otf with it at once to Caubul. When I got 
better, I drew up for Stc'ddart the memorandum which Ife 
had asked fu’*, and which he now' decides on forwarding, 
ft is writu.n in a more calm and less indignant tyne than 
the letter aforesaid, but allowance must be made for the 
brevity and freedom of the proposition#, for we were so 
liable to bo interrupted and discovered, that I could only 
pen my opinions by snatches, and papJbr is a scarce article 
with us. Part of the paper also fh a repetition of what I 
wrote some time ago to Sir William Macnaghten. When 
I came here, Stoddart did his utmost to put me forward 5 
but now, as long as the Ameer detains him, I shall refer to 
him, gs the accredited British agent, every communication 
on business Uiat the Ameer may make to me, whether w e 
should be^ together or separated. He well knows fiil^ the 
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people here, and the dignity of our Government is safe in 
his hands. *We have heard that the Russians are about to 

r- 

depart, apd that they take theit enslaved people with them, 
but we. cannot get at the truth of this statement. Report 
also says that the Ameer will march with his army seven or 
eight days hence. There is no doubt that he ,^s preparing 
for an early m^'we j but though Tashkend and Khokund are 
named as his points of attack, it is not certain &at he will 
go eastward. This is the hundred and seventh Say of our 
confinement, without change of clothes ; but the weather 
having become warmer, we can do without the*garments 
that most harboured the vermin that we found sg, distressing; 
and we arc both now, ti^iik God ! quite well. We trust 
that our friends will be informed of our well-being. Wc 
have desired all our servants, except Ibraheem (who remains 
behind to keep up correspondence), to return to their homes 
as ‘soon as their strength enables them to travel, begging 
them to make their way anyhow, and to rest assured that 
everything due will be made up to them on their reaching 
Caubul. I gave some of my people notes on Caubul instead 
of pay in cash.: these bills may have been taken from 
them •y if so, I hope that their words will be tak<;ti for the 
sums due to them. ^ Hoossein, a carrier, whom I put on 
the escort-list at the pay of twenty rupees per mensem, 
Instead of one of the dismissed Indian troopers, lost two 
ponies when^ I sent him from Khokund with Mousa Adum 
Khan, and Shah Mahomed Khan, and Allahdad Khan’s 
man, Huneefa, to announce our coming to the Ameer. 
The last persons lost everything belonging to them, and 
they jr^ all entitled to reward^ moreover, for the risk they 
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r:in on that service. Allalidad Khan had thtee or four 
hundred tillas in his bag when brought b^ck from Kaishee : 
probably this has been appropriated by the Ameer with ipy 
colleague’s horses, arms, &c. Allahdad* Khan liehaved 
v '.ry tirmly hijrefusing to allow that he was the servant of 
a Feringhec* servant, as the Ameer wished J[iim to do* and 
did justice both to the dignity of his royal .'master and to 
the policy the British Government in Atghanistan. I beg 
that his conduct may be mentioned to Shah Soojah, and I 
trust that all his losf\.‘s will be made up to Jiim^ but if the 
preparation of the account is left to him, he* will make it 
a very larg« one, and part of the settlement may, perhaps, 
be deferred till it is decided whether or not the Ameer is to 
be 'ailed upon for repayment.’ 

A trusty messenger was found to convey these writings 
to Caubul, ancfthen a new journal was commenced. ^When 
our last packet was despatched,’ wrote Couolly in the same 
minute char^icters, ' we deemed it not impossible, from the 
Ameer’s expressions, which had been reported to thatliis 
Majesty designed to send us away with the Russian Mission. 
Our keepers rather inclined to the idea*that Huzrut would 
dismiss u» about the same time by the route of Persia, and 
the Topshee-Bashee’s old brotner talked seriously about per- 
forming a pilgrimage to the holy city of Meshed in our 

company. April 13. We heard that the,' Russians had 

been dismissed with presents of honour,* that Khodiyar 
Beg, Karrawool-Beggee, ranking as captain or commander 

* tallies with the report of Colonel Bouteneff, wlio says 
that the khelats were received by the Russian Mission on the I2tb of 
^phl. 
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of one huiiared, had been attached to Colonel Bouteiielf 
the Ameer’s Envyy to St Petersburg, and that the Huzrut 
hgd prom’sed to promote him 'to the grade of Tok-Suba, 
commander of one thousand, privileg'fed to t)ear a cow-tail 
banner on his return after the performance qf good service. 
The 'Ameer’s 0)vn arrangemen» were said to b^completed, 
and the direction of it certainlyto the eastward. ^An Envoy 
from Khokund, who arrived two days ago, Mj|is not re- 
ceived, but was told to go about his ou n business wherever 
he listed. Our informant mentioned at* the same time that 
the last Envoy I'rom Khiva had been dismissed a fortnight 
before\vith extraordinary honour, all his servants getting 
dresses. We now also learned that the heir of the Koon- 
dooz' Chief had sent an Envoy to the Ameer, wli^ had 
ordered one of his othcers, a Khojeh, styled Selim Aghassi, 
to accom])any that agent to Koondooz on fts return. It 
was thought, we were told, that the Koojeh of Balkh would 
endeavour to take Koondooz on Meer Morad’ji death, and 
the'’heir may, in this apprehension, have been alert to put 
himself under the Ameer’s protection. This morning the 
Ameer showed ’•die/Topshee-Bashee an especial mark of 
iavour by sending him a loaf of refined .sugar fe'om the 
palace. Towards evening, his Majesty rode four miles to a 
place of pilgrimage, and on his return at night had the 
Topshee-Basliee up to give him some orders. Early next 
morning (thef” 14th) the Ameer marched out to the sound 
of his palace* kettle-drums and trumpets, leaving us in the 
filthy clothes which we had worn for one hundred c and 
fifteen days and nights ! We said to the gunner s old 
brothejr, when he mentioned the Ameer’s having (jieparted, 
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■' Then the Meshed caravan apparently stands tjst/' “ No,” 
was his reply 3 please God it will go hjpon. I asked the 
Topshee-Bashee last night i} nothing had b&en settled •ab^iit 
you, and he rt^lied, •When the Russians got out 8 niarcji 
or so, the D^istan Kanchce will make a petition about 
them, and •they will be dismissed/” The old mail also 
remarked, probably from what he had he^d his brother 
say, that t/ie Ameer had expressed himself to the effect that 
he knew the Rlissian Elchee m as led to get us in order to 
make a boast of Infving procured oiii* release, whicdi made 
it ‘ eem as though Colonel Bouteneff had been endeavouring 
to obtain our dismissal. Our old keeper persisted for some 
days in assuring us of his belief that our immediate dis- 
nf ’.sal was designed, and on the i8th said that he was going 
-lown into the city to seek out my Dew an Beggee, Eusorf 
Khan (Augustin), to set his mind at ease about us 5 he re- 
turned, saying that he had been referred from place to place 
without finding Eusoff Khan, or any of our people, but 
that one Meer Hyder and another shopkeeper •of his ac- 
quaintance, had assured him that they were all in the tow n, 
and that four or live of them w^ere iii*the*habit of coming 
occasionally at night to a certain quarter to hear books read. 
We had thought the Gunners might have received orders 
to collect some of our people in order to our respectable 
dismissal 3 but knowing that all our men, except Ibraheem, 
had Jeft Bokhara, we concluded that the Tdpshee-Bashee 
had made use of his old brother to deceive ui, in order to 
keep^ us hopeful and quiet for another period, as he said 
nothing about changing our clothes, and kept himself quite 
aloof from us, which he would hardly have done liad he 
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believed what he reported in the Ameer’s name. Just 
before the Ameer’s departure, we heard that a British 
Elohe© had arrived at Merve on his way hither. We could 
get no farther accounts of the said Eltfhee, bfit judged that 
it might be Shakespear on his way to Khiv^’*. . . [De- 
faced.^ r • 

^From the ath to the 7th of May,’ continues ^the prison 
journal, ^ the palace drums and trumpets were continually 
sounding for intelligence that Khokiind lAd been taken 
after a faint endeavour at resistance \inder the famed 
Khokund General Guda Bai 5 that the latter had been taken 
prisoner, and that the rebellious town had been gn^en up to 
plunder,’ &('. . . . [Defaced.] ^On the morning of the 
1 8th, however, Selim Beg, the one-eyed Mehrum whg was 
sent at the end of last January to ask us about the castles 
of Caubul and Herat, arrived direct from the Ameer, an- 
nouncing that Khokund had been taken late on the after- 
noon of the nth. The city, he reported, had been de- 
fended awhile by Mahomed Ali Khan’s Subaz regular 
infantry — ^probably some of the citizens in the fQrt — in 
skirmishing with whom the Naib had been led into the 
battle which the Huzrut had turned into so great fi victory 
by ordering all his army on to the support. A great many 
of these soldiers, he said, had been killed by the Naib’s 
men, and the Bokharians poured into the city, but the 
Ameer, on ehtering the Khan’s Palace after sunset, ^had 
stopped plundering, and proclaimed peace to all who would 
be quiet, and he was w^aited upon by the high and low of 
the place^ The Khan and his brother were reported miss- 
ing. .TJis news was followed on the aand by int^lagena- 
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that the brothers had been taken and brought' in, and tJiat 
the Ameer had ^ pat them both to dejth in cold blood, 
together withipliie Khan’s, sbn and his maternal i4ncle$ wj^ile 
lie had given all persons in the city of Khoktlnd, not 
natives of the place, a week in which to settle their affairs ^ 
and departs to their several countries. 0© the 24th* some 
of the Ameer’s officers were named as Iwviiig been ap- 
pointed to the Governments of Khokuiid, Tashkend, and 
[ ], and i# 5 s said that his Majoty intended to march 

hack to Bokhara after the despatch of another v\'CK?k*s busi- 
ness. We had expressed to our old guardian a wishjto get 
some money from Meshed, with which to reward him for 
his kindness, and to get him privately to buy us a few neces- 
sa»'ies in the e\ent of our further detention, and, liking the 
idea, he, on tiie 19th instant (May), brought secretly to see 
us his son-in-Iaw Budiib, emjdoyed as a caravan-bashee 
between Bokhara and the Holy City, who agreed to act as 
agent in the* business alter another week. Inquiring the 
news from Budub, we heard that Kamran was*said to 
confined in Herat by Yar Mahomed Khan — that the 
EnglisH remained as before at Candahar ahd Caubul — and 
that foug Elchees, English, Russian, Persian, and Turkish, 
had gone together to Khiva, each displaying his national 
flag, and told the Khan Huzrut *that he had the choice of 
quietly giving up ])lunderiiig and slave-dealing, or of meet- 
ing the Shah of Persia, who had assembled a ferge army for 
the redress of his people, and waited for their report in order 
to decide upon his movements. Akousi Khan was said to 
iave expressed himself willing to give un all Persia’s slaves 
nr the course of two years, and to keep peace* for the 
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. future, if the, Shah would be a good neighbour to him, 
wh^e he had sent ^ Merve a positive prohibition against 
Alaruianee, and hdj Budub, mentioned that h#had liimself 
mtjt the I^han Naib, a relation of the [6bscure5, carried off 
last year froi^ Mondooran, on his way backet 6 Meshed. 
Budub added that [ ] the Jew was with thf; English 

Elchee, whom hit described as a young, tall inan^' he con- 
cluded, therefore, that England and Rubsia had decided to 
come forward together to effect a compJet^settlement of 
Persia’s claims upon Toorkistan, associating in the design 
the Khalifah of Room as the man who can, with the high- 
est right, denounce to these tribes the inliuman ptifctices for 
which they pretend to have a religious warrant. The news 
made us very glad. Our old friend now informed u^, on 
tiie authority of his Afghan aapiaintance, Meer Hyder, thai 
all our people had left Bokhara on hearing that they had 
been inquired about . This made it seem as though the old 
m^, at any rate, had treated us fairly in his former account. 
P5haps the' I’opshee-Bashee wanted to find Eusoff a pro- 
vince, in order to question him about the Elchee from that 
place, said to have iume with the other three from the 
west. Possibly the Anjecr really did mean to send us ajvay 
at. the time of his marching, but deferred to do so on hear- 
hig that we had no servants left here, or from one of his 
incalculable caprices. I had noted, in a detailed report of 
our proceedings after leaving Khokund, which when we 
were seized I was waiting the Ameer s permission to despatch 
by a courier to Caubul, an expression which the Naib heard 
his Majesty had uttered in his camp after my arrival, to the 
effect* that he would give the English a few rubs and 
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then be friends with them again. Though we were not sure ^ 
that the Ameer-had so spoken, the plan^seems one likely to 
be entertained by an ignorant and weak nian, aiKiouS tc^give 
an imposing impr&ssion of his greatness and ccTnfidence ; 
and to it I partly attributed the ungraciousness of my public^ 
reception^in camp, though I was the Naib’s honoured guest j 
the failure of the Huzrut to recover the horses and the 
property of my servants, which had been plundered at his 
outposts, 'when bringing letters to him, and the hauteur 
with which, at the first joint reirptiuii of Stoddart and 
myself here, he caused it to be signified to us that as in old 
times thbre had been friendship between the Massulmans 
and infidtls, there existed no objection to the esiablishment 
f’f int'iidly relations between the states of Bokhara and 
England 5 but that the Huzrut desired to know' whether 
w'e (tlie English) had been travellers all over Toorkistan 
to spy the land with a view^ to take it, as w^e had taken 
Canbul. or for other purposes 5 and wished all our designs 
to be unveiled, in order that if they were ttieiidly tfiey 
might become apparent, and that if hostile they might still 
be knowm. The Government of Indf&, knowing what 
commfcications it has sent to Bpkhara, wdll be able to 
judge the Ameer's conduct better then w'e can. 

' On the 19th (May) the Topshee-Bashee paid us a visit 
of a few moments, after keeping aw^ay for two months. 
He mentioned that a man with a name like*Noor Mohum- 
nud had come three or four days before from Persia, bring- 
ing a load of things for Stoddart, of w'hich the Dustan 
Kanchee had forwarded a list to the Ameer — probably the 
article^ which should have accompanied Lord Palmerston's 
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letter. The Huzrut, the Topshee-Bashee said, would 
doubtless, on his i^turn, be gracious to us> and give us fine 
robes' of LionouV, and treat us • even better than before. 
4bout Sunset on the 23rd, as StoddSrt and myself were 
^ pacing up ^nd down a small court of twe,nty feet long, 
which encloses our prison, one of the citadel door-keepers 
came and desired us both to sit down in a comer j we 
complied, wondering what would follow, and presently saw 
heads peering at us from the adjoining roofs, when we 
understood that the Ameer’s heir, a youth of seventeen, 
had taken this way of getting a sight of the Fcringhee 
Elchees. We must have given him but a poor impression 
in the remains of our clothes, and with heads and beards 
uncombed for more than five months. On the^,23rd, 
Tooma Bai was accosted by a man named Makhzoom, 
known to Stoddart, who gave him a token, and a note 
written in such bad grammar as scarcely to be understood, 
in which he said one Juleb arrived lately from Khiva, 
mentioned that he saw Pottinger Sahib there, and another 
person named Mooza having come, bringing*a letter from 
Pottinger Sahib/whb, he says, is at Khiva, with the Elchee 
of Mahomed Shah. We tried to get the said Jettor, but on 
the 25th heard from Mikhroun that the messenger would 
not give it up. They had heard, they told him, that we had 
been made away with, and would wait till the return of 
the Huzrut, fn whose camp they had a friend who could, 
with certainty, satisfy their fears, and certainly communicate 
with us, and thought that Mooza might possibly be oi^e *of 
my late servants, who went from this on leave with my 
dismisied Hiiidostanees, but he did not understand^half the 
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sign which T sent him. We consoled ourselves for the 
delay by attributing it to the caution of our trusty agent 
Ibraheem, who know’ing .Mikhroun not .to be* a man*of 
solid charactef like ^^Long Joseph/’ would desire to put as 
I ttle of out* business as possible into his hands. Our new 
agent’s aid«did not slacken, for he wrote uj another note to 
sa} that a man liad come bringing a letter which Shah 
Mahomed} Khan liad des])at('Jicd after iiis arrival at Caubul, 
the which he also insisted on keeping till the Huzrut's 
return, and that o^e of the men from Khiva was about to 
retTtrn thither. We then sent him a packet, containing 
nearly tha ])recediug journal and th(‘ notes belonging to it, 
to be forwanled by the latter messenger to the English 
Eh hee at Allah Kouli Khan’s Court, and begged htm to 
remain (piict, letting the other comers have their own way. 
All the men named by him must have been careless to let 
him learn vo much of their business, and knowing the cau- 
tiousness of Afghans, and that the Ameer has news- writers 
it Caubul, w(‘ beg that all my released people* as weTl as 
Allahdad Khan’s servants, may be enjoined not to name a 
single person who befriended them or«us here, or to allude 
to riie coming and going of Cossids between Afghanistan 
and Bokhara.’ 

This is the very last record* in my possession, in the 
hand->vriting of Arthur Conolly himself. But I have an 
autograph letter from Colonel Stoddart, djrted May 28, 
1842, the last, perhaps, from those brother-prisoners which 
eVei; reached the outer world. In this Stoddart speaks, 
with some detail, of the war between Bokhara and 
Khokund. and concludes his letter by saying ; ' Nb ^’hange 
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has taken jjlace in our treatment, though "hopes, so long 
found to be decejtfol, are held out to us, on the return of 
tl?,e Ghief, said lo be about to t?ke place very soon.’ And 
a week or two afterwards the Ameer ^return^, flushed with 
conquest, from the war against the Khokuij^d&es j and one 
of the first acts^ by which he celebrated his victory was the 
execution of the English captives. 

The last scene of this sad tragedy is believed to have 
been performed on the 17th of June. It has been described 
by difterent persons. I am still inclinc^l to think that the 
most trustworthy story iS that of the Akhond-Zadeh Saleh 
Mahomed, of whom mention has already beeni made in 
this narrative. He said that he derived his information 
from one of the executioners, and that he had seen the 
graves 6f the murdered men. On that 17th of June, 1842, 
it is said, they were taken out of their miserable dungeon 
and conducted into an open square, where a multitude of 
people were assembled to witness the execution of the 
Feringhecs. With their hands bound before them, they 
stood for some time, whilst their graves were made ready 
for them. StoVldaft was first called forth to die. Crying 
aloud against the tymnny of the Ameer, he knelt down, 
and his head was cut oft' with a huge knife. Then Conolly 
was told to prepare himself for deatli ; but life was offe^'ed 
to him, if he w ould abjure Christianity and adopt the 
religion of Mahomed. To this he is said to have replied 
indignantly, ' Stoddart became a Mussulman, and yet you 
have killed him. I am prepared to die.’ Then he kfielt 
down, stretched forth his neck, and died by the hand of the 
executioner. 
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Another version of ‘the dosing scene is this. When 
Joseph Wolff^ afterwards, moved mr;rc*thaa aught else bv 
the strength of his love foi Arthur ConoUy, journeyed^to 

Bokhara to h|arn tly history of his fate, if deaii, or to 

• 

< odeavour to rescue him from capti\ity, if alive, he was 
told that ^l^tfi Captain Coiiolly and Colond Stoddartfwerc 
brought with their hands tied, behind the ad?, or ])alace of 
tlie King,* when Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly 
kissed each other, and Stoddart said to Mekram Saadut, 
‘‘ Tel] the Ameer ihat I die a disbclie\cr in Mahomet, bul: 
a believer in Jesus — that I am a Christian, ahd a Christian 
I die.” ^\ud Conolly said, “ Stoddart, we shall set each 
other in Baradise, near Jesus.” Then Saadut gave the order 
to cut off, tirst the head of Stoddart, w hich was done 5* and 
in the^saine manner the head of Conolly was cut off.’ 

And sot^Aitliur Conolly, pure of heart, chastened by 
iifnictioii, the most loving and unsellish of men, passed *out 
of great tribulation wdth his garments w^ashed w'hite in the 
blood of ' lie l/AMB. 


It mast be admitted that some uncertainty still obscures 
the death of Arthur Conolly and his companion in mis- 
fortune. It has been contended ’that the sacrifice was not 
consummated until the year 1843. Dr Wolif^ after all his 
explorations and inquiries on the spot, was for some time 
in a state of incertitude as to the date of their execution, 
and at last arrived at the conclusion tliat they were butchered 
in the early pa|^ of 1843. ^On my arrival at Teheran,* 
he said in his published book, * Colonel Shiel a 5 k<|d me 
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whether Coit)iiel Stoddart and Captain Conollv had been 
put to death in ^1159 of the Hejirah (1843), or 1238 
(1^42).* . I told him that the ^Naib had said 1239, 
that twenty months had elap‘>ed betv/een the time of my 
arrival and their execution. I told him ^on a second 

r 

occasion that, at^cording to this calculation, thv; execution 
was in 1258 (-1842), to wJiieh he agreed. On leaving, 
however, for Tabreez, Abbas Kouli Khan and myself had 
some conversation on this subject, and he then said, I 
made most accurate inquiries iMirsuant-* to my official in- 
structions. You may depend upon it that the information 
I have obtained about their execution is, more ccrrrect than 
your own. Stoddart and Conolly were put to death eleven 
months before your arrival.” He then said, emphatically, 
‘^They were put to death as the Naib told you at the first, 
in the year 1239^ not 1238.” And,’ adds Dr*VV"olfi^ ^as 
it is certain that Shakespear’s note, with the letter of Lord 
Ellenborough, arrived before their execution, the informa- 
tion of Abbas Kouli Khan, and the first official statement 
of the King and Abdul Samut Khan, is correct.’ But that 
which Dr WollT iK're says :s ‘certain,’ is any tiling but 
certain. If Lord Elleiiborough’s letter to the ban of 
Bokhara, which bears date October i, 1842, was received 
before the death of Stoddart and Conolly, it is certain that 
they were not executed in June. But the principal author- 
ity for this statement appears to have been one Hadjee 
Ibrahim (a brother of Abdul Samut Khan), of whom it is 
said that ‘ cunning and knavery were depicted in his„very 

The year 1258 commenced Feb. ii, 1842!^ See ante^ p:igc 

r6i. 
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look/ This man told Dr WolfF that ^ Cono^ly came with 

letters from the Ambassador at Caubul. He was put in 

prison. Then a letter c^ne from the Suitan. .The^Ayieer 

cast it awayg^vith disdain, and said, ‘^Tlie Sultaif is half a 

Kafir. I want a letter from the Queen of Eu«:laiid.” Some? 

• « 
lime aftc# a letter arrived from the Si^kar of Hmd (the 

Governor- General). "This letter/ said htf, with a sneer, 

" stated lh*at Stoddart andConolly ^^'ere "" inmwenl trarellers'' 

Upon which the Ameer was so angry that he put them to 

death j and 1 hate this account from juy brother, Abdul 

Ramut Khan.' In Lord Elleiiborough's lerter the prisoners 

were described as "innocent travellers.’ But as fhe Bok- ^ 

hara authorities were naturally anxious to justi^ the 

c \ecution of the prisoners, and as the official repudiiftion of 

therfl by the Governor-General placed them before the 

Apicer in the position of spi.\s and impostors, there was an 

evident purpose in representing that the letter had been 

received before their death. 

I am not inclined to accept such interested authority; 
in the face of all conflicting evidence which points to the 
date already indicated. I have iiot» b«en able to trace 
anything written, either by Conolly or Stoddart, of a later 
date than the 28Lh of May, 1842. The British Army of 
Retribution, under General Pollock, was at Caubul up to 
the X2th of October in that year, so that later letters 
might have been received by our people, if •they had been 
despatched to them from Bokhara. But on the morning 
of J;he. 1 6th of September Major Rawlinson met one of 
Stoddart's servants hear Caubul, and the man informed 
him that he had conic from Bokhara, where Ris% master 

I 
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tliad been executed shortly before his departure. There is 
reaspn also to bcliei^e that the Auiecr eau^sed his English 
prisofflcfs to 4 )e puf to death very soon after liis return from 
the^expecfition against the Khokiindeesf; and t^iis certainly 
took place in^.he early part of Jniie^ 1842. The evidence, 
indeed, Vas sufficiently strong to convince the Go* ernment, 
both of the Queen and the Company, that Death scored 
the names of their officers from the Army Lists r)n that 
miserable 17 th of June. 


POSTSCRIPT. ARTIIilK COVOLLY S PRAYER-BOOK. 

In the journal from which I have quoted so freely in 
the foregoing Memoir, mention is made of the tittle 
Prayer-book given by George Maegregor to Arthur Conolly, 
which had been so great a comfort to tlie prisoners. This 
little book, which has been almost miraculously preserved, 
served a doable purpose. Spiritually it yielded consolation 
to them in their affliction, and materially it received from 
day to day, along its* margins and on all its blank pages, 
a record of the prison-life of the captives. ^ Thai^k God,’ 
wrote Conolly, in one place, ' that this book was left to 
me. Stoddart and I have found it a great comfort. We did 
not fully know before this affliction what was in the Psalms, 
or how beautiftil are the prayers of our Church. Nothing 
but the spirit of Christianity can heal the wickedness and 
misery of these countries.’ And in another place : ^ De- 
siring that the circumstances of our last treatment at 
Bnkham Vhould become known, and conceiving that a 
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record made in this book has a better chajice of preserv-, 
alion than one .made upon loose pape^, I herein note^ the 
chief occurrences since my arrival.* • • • • 

Many cf the Initries in this interesting journal ^are 
identical wij:h those which constitute the iournal-lettersf 
already qlfoted, which Arthur Conolly w^-ole to his*brother 
John. But the Prayer-bv')()k supplies an important omis- 
sion relating to the date and circumstances of the first 
seizure and imprisonment of Stoddart and Conolly. The 
reeord commences with this retrospective statement: 'On 
I lie loth of November, 1841, Stoddart joined me at the 
Naib’s, ^’iid on the iptii we removed thence to a good ■ 
house, given to ns by the Ameer, in the city, where we 
M well entertained for a month. At our first audience, 
the Ameer expressed his resolve to send Stoddart away 
immediately, and to keep me as British Agent, seeming 
only to hesitate; a little on account of the non-arrival of a 
reply to his letter to the Queen; but we at this -time re- 
ceived friendly intimations that we were botlf distrusted, 
and the Chief, after sounding us by ditferent questions as 
to the way by which I should goj decided to keep us 
both awliile. We had four or Ijve interviews with the 
Ameer that month, in all of which he cross-examined me 
and Allahdad Khan about the object of our journey to 
Khiia and Khokund, and expressed impatience for a reply 
to his letter to the Queen — once proposing that I should 
go home via Russia to ascertain why it had not been scut. 

• .»« . . Towards the end of November reports came that 

SUiah Soojah had been deposed at Caubul, and 

that, in a word, our ^influence in Afghanistan* hftd been 
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♦quite destroy©'!. The Ameer questioned us about these 
run? ours •, we could only express* doubt of th^ir truth. But 
they^ evidently gained hold of Majesty’s mind, and 
.eneouraged him to think that we had been cut off from 
our support for after summoning us to Court on the 
2nd of DecemberJ'he, after a loo^c and (|Ucrulous^coniplaint 
that our policy ?vas not clear, suddenly attacked tne about 
our missions to Khiv^a and Khokund, saying, in an over- 
bearing and contemptuous manner, he perfectly understood 
that the object f)f our dealing with those states was only to 
incite tveni to enmity against him • but that we must not 
thinks because we had got live or six Afghan hoiisefi, that we 
could ,play the same game here, for that Toorkistan could 
not bear it. 1 replied that the English (Tovernment pever 
urged underhand war^ that it was able, please God, to 
encounter any enemy in its own strength, and that where 
it designed hostility, it would declare the same openly, 
but that it had from the first really entertained towards his 
Majesty the friendly desires which it had through every 
channel professed. The Ameer on this accused me of 
talking big, said fie would imprison me, and then an army 
might come and see wl.at it could do.’ ® 

It appeared, however, the time, that this w^as an idle 
threat. The English gentlemen received assurances from 
different quarters that the Ameer had only designed to 
sift them, and that he was hutistied with the result. 
Friendly messages came asking them about the lime and 
manner of iheiF departure. On the loth, Colpnel feod- 
dart received a despatch from Lord Palmerston, the conteats 
of whieh were made known to fhe Ameer, \v[\o again 
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exurossed disappointment that there was no letter from the 
Uueeii. ‘ On thp 19th,’ continues the rcjpord in the Prayer- 
book, ‘ the Ameer suminoned Stoddart and# mynetf to 
Court, and tjiiked l(#ng and graciously with us ^out the 
‘ontinued bad rumours from Caubul. As we^w’ere leaving 
the citadelf a Mehrum came after us to ^y that tl* King 
had heard that I possessed a very superior ^atch, and that 
his Majesly would like to see it. I went home and re- 
turned alone with my gold M*Qabe enronometer, which 
on a second intei*view' I presented to his Majesty. He 
gracicHisly accepted it, and for some time conversed with 
me ve’*y k'ndly about tlie superiority of English manufac- 
tures.’ I'hese hivourable appearances, h()we\er, were 
d'*ce])tive. On the following day they were told *to tix 
a period at v'liich they would guarantee the receipt of an 
answer to tlie Ameer’s letter, or else provide ransom-money 
Lo the amount of ten or twenty thousand tillahs, in which 
case thev would receive safe conduct across the Oxus. 
Otherwise they could only look for imprisonnfent. ^We 
aiisw'ered,’ wrote Conolly in the Prayer-book, ' that although 
wc had reason to believe that the fullest letters were on the 
road, wm could not undertake to positively when they 
would arrive, that we did not understand upon what point 
the mind of the Ameer required to be satistied, but that if 
the assurances his Majesty desired could be had either from 
Persia or from Caubul, we thought that theycoilld be obtained 
in the course of two months. We said that we were not 
authorized to give money for our releas^and would not 
consent to do so, as that would be tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment that we had committed cri«ie against tSe ilmeer, 
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whereas we had oiiJy been the bearers of kind commu- 
nications from tjie British Government^ and we begged 
him 'to be good enough to await the arrival of the letter 
which the English Minister, Lord Palmeiston, had an- 
nounced the Governor-General would write to his Majesty.' 
But this reply wiv? not satisfactory, and on that da/ — the'20tli 
of December- jat sunset, the)' were ‘ conducted to the house 
of the Topshee-Bashee, or master gunner of the citadel, 
where they were 'confined together in a small room, where 
the brother and the nephew of the lopshee-Bashee slept 
to guard them.’ This reiiKne^all d(iubt with respect to 
the accuracy of the jfrovious sialenicnt that Stc ddart and 
Obnolly were cast into prison in the third week of De- 
cember. 

This record contains also the following narrative of the 
circumstances of the first attempt made to induce Conolly 
to apostatize. It happened on the evening of the 27111 of 
December : ' The Meer-shub came down to our room with 
the" Topskee-Bashee, and ordered me, in a rough manner, 
to take off my coat and neckcloth. We thought he had 
been sent to put' me to death, and Stoddart, who knew him, 
conjured him to say what was intended. He replied that 
nothing was designed against either of our lives, but that I* 
had incurred the Khan Huzrut s displeasure, and that in 
this case clothes like mine were out of place. Then causing 
me to Q(, oiTdisrobing, till 1 stood in my shirt and drawers, 
he called for a torn and stinking sheepskin cloak and a 
cotton girdle cjgth to match, which he made me puj, on, 
and departed, telling Stoddart that he might remain as he 
was, f#rthat he and kis clothes were all right. Wlien the 
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doors of the house had been barred for the niglft, we heard 
a knocking Without, land the Topshee-Jiashee presently 
came into the room, bearing his axe of oflice, aatl aftei^ a 

tew moments #f seridiis silence turned to me, and ftsked if 

• 

I would become a Mubsulmaii, and remain in the enjoy- 
ment of fa\i>ar at Bokhara. We botli tlio^ight that Ife had 
been sent to announce deatli as the allernatiA'e j therefore, 
to avoid argument, by which he might hope to persuade 
me, I told him most decidedly tJiat my religion was a 
matter between me and my God, and that I would suffer 
death rather than change. All the world knew, I said, 
that a forced profession of Mahomedanism was null, and 
that Colonel Sioddart had consented to repeat the Kulna at 
a t”ne when his character was not rightly understood here, 
solely to avoid bloodshed and disorder 5 but that I had 
come to Bokhara on the invitation of the Huzrut, against 
wnom I hail committed no fault, and that there must be 
no more ol' this work. The Topshee-Bashee seemed tf) 
absent to what I had said, and told me that the? proposal 
bad not come from the Ameer, but that a certain person 
had suggested it to him. I said I* wlis glad to hear 
that, but Pegged him distinctly to lyiderstand that, come 
from w^hence it might, nothing should induce me to ac- 
cept it.’ 

Tins little Prayer-book contained also Arthur Conolly’s 
will. He was very anxious that all his debft* should be 
paid, and that his servants and followers, who had shared 
the perils of his journey, should be provide^ for from the 
residue of his estate. He thought also, with tenderest 
cotppassioii, of some more helpless dependents,* siting 
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‘Among n-iv private servants is a negio wiioin 1 laiibonutt 
at Khiva. I beg my brollier John to ke«|) him, or to 
g^*t «liim** into oome other ser>ice, in case of my cleat ii. 
MohaiBted, the Afghan boy, w horn } was <?bligcd to buy, 
as reported in one of my letters to Sir William Macnaghten 
from Khiva, is a willing lad, and ] hope somt4,Phiglishman 
will take him into service, if he esCMpes hence to Caubul. 
He has a mother at Herat, hut were he to be Sent back in 
the Ameer’s time he would only bt‘ sold again. . . , There 
is an old man in London known to -^Irs Orr, and to Mr 
Allen, U he publisher of LeadeiiL ill- street, to whom T 
intended to give half-a-crown tur lhe„re.st of his 

life* I .send home a year’s allow :iiKe .uid Mrs Orr pro- 
niLcHl me tJie pittain v .should not fail, J{i the event of my 
death, pray let his allowance be continiu'd io him t)y some 
of the family. He is a worthy old man.’ He then be- 
^ thought hira.self of many far-oll’frieiids, to whom he wished 
to send his adectionate remembrances. ^ A great many 
va'lued fnends,’ he wrote, ‘to whom I should Jike to ex- 
press my Jov(*, come to mind 5 hut f cannot now par- 
ticularize them*- If you meet Henry Graham of the Bengal 
Engineers, and Mansell of the Civil Service, rerpeniber me^ 
most kindly to them j al.-o Robert p’arquharson and Parry 
Woodcock j Robertson/ late Gtwernor of Agra, and our 
mutual friend of the same name in the 13th. Write also 
my best remembrance to Air Alack, late of the Russian 
Alission, and thank liiin lor his letters to me from Meshed. 

I did not think it neei.s.sary to name Air Marjoribemks at 
the head of the list. He well knows my grateful attach- 
ment tf) him.’ And so to the last, in the midst of his own 
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surtl*rings, he was loving, and compassionate, thouglit- 
tiil for others. Sek’liad been utierly cruckied within him^. 


The littK‘ book in whicli the ])receding e*»lries were 
made found ?ts way, after Arthur (k)iiolly’s»deatli, into one 
of the bazaars of }h)k]iara, whence it was recovered by a 
I Kussian prisoner, who consigned it to General Ignatieff, 
A'hen the mission under that otlicer \isited Bokhara in 
1858. On ret iirnurg i* ) the Russian front ier aijd proceeding 
to Orenburg, tlic* (cneral intrusted the little book t» the 
care Sal.r./ti, a m<‘inl)<*i of Jiis mission, withjhe 

view, originailvg oi' Wr pn s(‘iilalion to the Geographical 
vSo^’iety^;! Great Britain But wlien it was subsequently 
discovered tlu-t the not(“, wvvc ol* a j)ersv)nal rather than a 
soienlihe chai'acter, it was rightly considered that it woyld 
be a more appropriate gift to the oily of the deceased# 
owner. So one day in 1862 — twenty years after Arthur 
Oonolly*s death — ii was left at the door of his siJier, Mrs 
Macnaghten, in Eaion-nlace. 
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T he father of Eldred Pottinger was an Irish gentlemau 
— Thomas Pottinger, of Mount Pottinger, hi the county 
of Down, who married Charlotte, the only child of James 
Moore, another Irish gentleman, whose place of residence, 
however, was for the most part in the Danish capital. This 
lady had many and great accomplishments, and strong liter- 
I ary tastes, which might have borne good fruit, but that 
death cut short her early promise 5 she passed away from 
the scene, after a few years of w^edded happiness, leaving 
behind her an only son, die subject of this Memoir. 

Eldred Pottinger was born oil the 12th of August, i8i i. * 
He was scarcely tw(' years old when his mother* died. But 
/le seems to have inherited from her a love of letters and a 
readiness in the acquisition of languages, which was very 
serviceable to him in later days. He was docile, and in all 
things quick to learn 5 but it was soon apparent that there 
was a sturdiness of character and a love of enterprise in him, 
wliich rendered it more likely that the tendencies of his 
manhood would be towards a life of strenuous action ttian 
to one or studious repose. His father took a second wire, * 
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and little tlldrcd, after a time, wtMil to live witli* liis step- 
mother, who in due^course had children of Jier ow'ii. Bui 
Eldred was ever fo her as her own son, and* he lo»ved ireti 
ti'iulerly as a nunther. »He was very alTectionate and very 
soc; iblc, and often, when his father was absent in^his yacht, 
the pleasant Companionship of th(' bt>y wij^ a sonrce» of 
comfort to Mrs Pot finger ne\er to be forgottofti. It is an 
^iindiscrirainaftng injustice that makes slep-mothei's the IHes 
noires of domestic history. The Mnjusta noverca’ is in real 
life a rarer personage than is commonly supposed. At all 
event the relationship at Mount Pottinger fiad nothing 
that was not, beautiful about it. No distinctions were"* ever 
recognized there. , The gentleness and tenderness, the lor- 
bearr’ice and self-denial, of young Eldred towards his liftle 
brothers and sisters is still gratefully remembered 5 and I 
am assured by one of the latter, that not until she had nearly 
readied tlie age of womanhood was she aware that Eldred 
was not her own brollier. 

* High-spirited and adventurous as he was, he was very 
tractable, and, save in one particular, seldom got himself 
' in'.o any boyish scrapes. He was very foad «f playing with 
gunpowder^ and once ver}'' nearly blew^liimself up together 
with his brother J ohn. His military instincts were even then 
developing themselves, for nothing delighted him more in 
his play-hours than to erect mimic fortifications, and to act 
little dramas of warlike attack and defence. OAe of these 
last had nearly a tragic termination 5 for having, in execution 
of som^ warlike project or other, heaped up a number of ‘ 
heavy stones on the crest of the garden wall, some of them 
^oll upon and well-nigh killed an old man or woman 'Who 
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was seated on the other side. But though forward ever 111 
active adventur^, he was by no means an inapt or inattentive 
srhfdar, und he pursued his sHidies in his fatlier’s nouse, 
under ‘a private tutor, with very coi?imeiid<ibIe success. It 
happened,^ however, that, on one occasion,' when 111 his 
fourt-eenth yea^, he fell out with his preceptor t m some point 
either of discipline or of learning, and the tutor threatened 
him with personal chastisement. The high 'spirit of the 
boy could not brook this, and he declared that, if the threat 
were carried into execution, he would run aw^ay and seek 
his fortune in some remote place. The time, indeed, had 
passed for home teaching. The instincts of y(?uug Eldred 
turned towards foreign travel and military adventure. He 
delighted to peruse the records of great battles, and it is 
remarkable that of all the books which he read in liis youth, 
the one which made the deepest impression upon him was 
Drinkwater’s narrative of the siege of Gibraltar. For a 
youth of this temper, it seemed that the Indian Army opened 
out a fidd admirably calculated to develop his powers. So 
a nomination was obtained for him to the Company’s military 
seminary at AUdiscombe. 

[I went, not long ago, with a very dear frieijd, to Addis- 
combe. The ploughshare had passed over it. It no longer 
exists 5 no longer exists as it was in the old days of Pitt and 
Jenkinson 5 no longer exists as it was when it flourished as 
a great nifrseiy of Indian captains. All the old associations 
and traditions have been materially effaced by the despoiling 
hand of speculative builders. But a sort of mori|l odour 
of Indian heroism still pervades the place, for the desolators 
have hamed all the new roads and villas, which have cut 
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the old place to pieces, after such men as (J^nning and 
Oiitram, Clyde and Lawrence. *I thanlj them for this. 
But it was a sad* sight still .to see the utter* obliteratiofi #)f 
all that has twite beeik memorable in our history — fliemor- 
al^e ill the days of the RoUiad, and again in tJje best days 
of our Indian history. With the former ^u('h a w(.i!*k as 
this has little or notliing to do. But the Corfipany’s Mili- 
tary SeminaVy at Addiscombe was, in its time, a remark- 
able institution, and, in spite of all its defects, it sent forth 
many remarkable men . It was est ablished first as a training- 
school under civil gtivernment. Lord Idverpool’s bouse 
near Creyd* became an academy self-contained. But after 
n while it expanded into a cluster of barracks and study-halls, 
and .he military governor occupied the ^mansion.* It has 
the pn^ud distinction of having sent, forth the finest race of 
Engineer and Artiller}^ officers that the w'orld has ever^et 
* seen — men whose pre-eminent merits have been recogniT^d 
by such lu'roc.i as Hnidinge and Napier and Clyde, who, 
having risen from the other service, wTre at least ntot preju- 
diced in favour of the Company’s corps. There w^ere many 
g.ave errors in the system — ^very grave* tlifcy were in my 
time ; * btjt there is scarcely an Acyiscombe cadet now 
living who does not look back with affectionate remembrances 
to the years which he spent in lliose barracks and study-halls, 
and who does not admit, in spite of much which his mature 
reason condemns, that he grew there in knowledge and in 
manliness, and passed out wdth the making of a first-rate 

* /Pfter that time, some of the graver errors were, I believe, 
remedied. I hope that I had something to do with the refonn. At 
all events, I tried. 
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officer ill Ifini. If it were only for the friendships which I 
tormed there — s(jrae of which death only has severed, whilst 
othexs, after the lapse of a third part of a century, arc as 
green al they were in our youth — tl’crc arc very few years 
of my life jvhich I would less willingly sutler to slide out 
of thft calendar of the Past. 

That the^civil and military services of the East India 
Company, from the time of the establishment oi the Hailey- 
burv College and the Addiscombe Seminary, increased 
greatly in general efficiency, is a bare historical fact Men 
such as Elphinstone and Metcalfe, Malcolm and Munro, 
were independent of such aids. I speak of the general mass 
of the Civil and Military services of the Company. And il 
it had been only for the fine sense of comradeship which 
these institutions developed, they would have greatly en- 
hanced the efficiency of the Services. Men who have 
kltown each other in youth, and have kindred associations, ^ 
wbrk together witli a heartiness of zeal less rarely engendered 
between strangers who have reached the same point by 
different paths. And even where contemporary limits are 
passed, and the^'e Is no personal knowledge, there is often 
association through common friends, a traditionary femiliarity 
with character and conduct, and a general feeling of clanship, 
which are almost as potent as actual acquaintance in the 
flesh. It is certain, also, that these institutions, which sent 
forth man/ accomplished scholars and men of science, did 
much to improve the general character of Anglo-Indian 
society, by imparting to it a literary tone, which had been 
saucely apparent before. The teachings of Empson and 
Malfhiis, Le Bas and Jones, of Cape and Bordwine, Bissett 
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and Straith, and in the important departmeuL'i of Oriental 
literature, Ousele^jSV'illiams, and Kastwick in one institutioji, 
Shakespear and Haughton hi the other, all *bore fiieir 
fruit 5 and amohg thoife good fruits was a greater softness at 
mj.nner, which, developed itself in an increasedt regard for 
the feelings *of the natives of the connlryt Indeed, *these 
seats of learning, with all their faults, were lad^ii ith much 
good to the two Services, and I cannot, now that they 
have passed into traditions, retiise them a lew words of 
atlectionate regret.]* ^ 

Eld red Pottinger was hut fourteen when he w«it to 
AddiscoiiiU-, Young as he was, he took a good pla('^‘ in 
his class. Eut he w^as esteemed among his comrades rather 
as an jctive, manly, courageous boy j very honourable, 
truthfli), trustworthy, and staunch. E]ven in his childish 
day^’, it had been observed that he could keep a secret better 
tliap most grown people. He was sure to keep it if the 
interests of others were concerned. When he was at Addis- 
combe he committed a grave academical offenefe. The 
story, has been variously told to me, and I am afraid that 
the balance of evidence is not much on tRe Sdc of the more 
favourable version of it. It is trc^ditioNiry in his family that 
he invented a new kind of shell — said to have been somc- 
thing very clever for a youngster of his years — and that lie 
exploded it one day to the consternation of the authorities, 
and very probably to the extreme peril of his' comrades. 
But his Addiscombe contemporaries believe that he was 
moveito this exploit less by a love of science than by a 
love of mischief, and that in reality he merely charged an 
old shell with gunpow^der, and fired it from a mortar iR the 
yoL. II. 


14 
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college grounds. Fortunately, the question is one which 
it ,is not materirf to decide. There w;is as much good 
prdmlse iif the fuischief as there would have been in the 
scientific ardour of the young artilkryman*^ ^ind it is far 
more important to note, that though others wdre inplicatcd 
with tim, Gentkman-Cadet Pottiiiger took u{>on himself 
all the respoifsibility of the breach of college rules, and 
tried to bear all the punishment. It well-nigh cost him his 
commission j but nothing would induce him to give up the 
names of those who were associated with 'him in the a flair of 
the shell. 

r 

^fter the usual period of two years spent* at Addis- 
combe, Eldred Pottinger went up for his final examination, 
and came out as a cadet of Artillery. He selected the 
Bombay Presidency, because his uncle. Colonel Henry Pot- 
tinger, was fast rising to distinction under that Government. 
Having joined the head-quarters of his regiment, he devoted 
himself very assiduously to the duty of mastering professional 
details bSth military and scientific. In the knowledge of 
these he made rapid progress j and in due course^ was 
appointed quarter-ln aster of a battalion. Having served 
thus, for some time, 09 the Regimental Staff, he wes, through 
the good offices of his uncle, who then represented British 
interests in Sindh and Beloochistan, appointed to the 
Political Department as an assistant to his distinguished 
• relative.* though he had at no time any great amount of 

* * There is an anecdote current respecting this period of Eldred 
PottingePs service, which is worthy of narration, though I ^o not 
vouch for the absolute correctness of the words in which it is here 
narrate. One day, Eldred appeared before his uncle in a great state 
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Oriental book-learning, he had a considerablfe colloquial 
knowledge of th§ native languages, wl^ch he impro^jsd 
under his uncle's superintendence. But an ea^r loftging 
for active employraeiit had taken possession of Him. and 
there was that, in the political atmosphere ^t the time, 
V hich rendfred it likely that the coveted opportunity S^muld 
soon present itself. And it soon came. EveAts were taking 
sliape in the countries between India and Persia, which 
made it a matter of no small importance to the British Go- 
vernment in the East that they slioiild obtain ac'curate in- 
formation relating to all that was passing in Afghanistan 5 
and as Eldred Potlinger was willing to penetrate that country 
as an independent traveller, his uncle the Resident was well 
disposed to accept the otfer. It was, in truth, precisely the 
kind of Service which the adventurous spirit of the young 
artillerym.ih was most eager to embrace ; and so he went 
forth, full of hope and expectancy, as one loving danger 
and excitement for its own sake, and longing to be of service 
to his country j but moved little by personal ambition, for 
he had ikjiic of the vanity of youth, and self-seeking was 
far from him. His enthusiasm was of a*sturdy, stubborn 
jdnd. It* cannot be said that he had much imagination ; 

of excitement, declaring that lie had been grossly insulted by a native 
— a horsekeeper, or some other inferior person — on which Henry 
Pottingev, amused by his young relative’s earnestness, ssiid, smilingly, 
to him, ‘ So, I suppose you killed him, Eldred ? ’ ‘ No,’ replied the 

young subaltern ; * but /«'///, uncle.’ Tliinki ig that this was an in- 
structjpn from higher authority, he was quite earnest in his declaration. 
It need not be added tliat the joke exploded, and that the retributive 
band was restrained. 
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^ut he had sbpio thing still better, an abiding sense of lii .5 
dut^r to his countrjt 


He started in the disguise of a Ci 
journe/ed onward? towards Caubul, with a nGLOst-nnostenla- 
tious retinue, an\i attracted little attention as he went. The 
route which he took was that of Shikarpore, Delira Ismael 
Khan, and Peshawur. At Caubul he determined to push 
^his way on, through the difficult country* inhabited by the 
Imauk and Hazareh hordes, to Herat, the famous frontier 
city of Afghanistan, assuming for this purpose thv disguise 
of a ' Syud,* or holy man, from the lov^’er part of the* country. 

Here his adventures commenced. He was caper to 
explore this rugged and inhospitable hill-country, knowing 
well the dangers of the route, but knowing also the im- 
portance of obtaining correct informaticni relating to it. 
^As^I had made up my mind,’ he wrote in his journal, 
' against ffie advice of the few acquaintances I had in 
Caubul, and there was some suspicion that Dost Mahomed 
would prevent rfiy ‘proceeding to Herat, on quitting the 
place 1 gave out that<u was going out with Syud Ahmed 
to see the defile of the Logur River. After dark I left the 
house on foot, having some days previously sent the horses 
to a caravanserai, and thence ordered those I intended taking 
to join me 5t the bridge, where my guide also met and 
escorted us to his house at Vizierabad, a few miles from the 
city.* 

He had not proceeded far before he fell in with a man 
who hfad known Sir Alexander Bnrnes, and who strongly 
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susp^ted that Pottinger was a Feriiighee. ^ We here met 
a traveller from the opposite dircctioiij^ he* wrote in his* 
journal, ^an acquaintance of my guide, .who had a 
pack-horse driver with the katila, w hich Sir A. Blames ac- 
companied 'to Balkh. He was struck by the iuss my guide ■ 
was making about me, and appeared to discover me. He 
Joined us, and commenced talking of the '' Feriiighees and 
"SekundtJr Burnes.” He told me that officer had em- 
ployed him to collect old coins at Balkh, and, praising his 
liberality, gave me several hints that he expected I would 
be equally so, and give him a present. Bui to all 1 turned 
a deaf eav, and w^ould not be recognized, though T listened 
with all complacency to his stories, and chimed in with the 
usual explanations in his pauses, so that, as his acquaintance 
woul^ give him no information, he finally took leave of us, 
evidently in much doubt as to the correctness of the sur- 
mise.* A few days afterwards he w^as again suspectecJ, A 
Kuzzilbash asked him whence he came — if from Lucknow. 

‘ I fearcd,’ said Pottinger, *he had been there, so said ‘^from 
near Shahjchanabad j ** upon which he informed me that 
Lucknow w^as a very fine city, and the oiily place in India 
which tbp Feringhees had not tal^n 5 that he had never 
been there himself, but knew a person who had. Seeing 
him pause for an answer, I replied that he, doubtless, was 
tight ; that 1 myself had the honour of being acquainted 
with a Syud whose friend had been to Lucknow.’ * 

But a far more serious difficulty awaited him in Yakoob 
Beg country. This man w^as a noted Hazareh chief, wiio 

♦ These and all the following extracts are from the unpublished 
journals of Eldred Pottinger. 
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^ was wont to levy black mail upon all travellers/ an^ if it 
suited his purpose, to sell theih olf into slavery. He was 
not a bad man, after his kind, bnt he was surrounded and 
influenced by a crew of unscrupulous riflians> and Pottinger 
* and his companions were for some time in danger of losing 
either Iheir liberties or their lives. Detained •■•for several 
days in Yakoot Beg’s fort, the young English oflicer was 
rigorously examined, and was often at his wits’ end to 
answer the questions that were put to him. Of the dangers 
and difliculties by which he was surroukded he has given 
an interesting account in his journal. ^The chief,’ he says, 
‘ was the finest Hazareh I had seen, and appeart'd a well- 
lueaning, sensible person. He, however, was quite in the 
hands of his cousin, an ill-favoured, sullen, and treacherous- 
looking rascal. I, by way of covering my silence, and 
to avoid much questioning, took to my beads, and kept 
telling them witli great perseverance, no doubt much to 
the increase of my reputation as a holy personage. Syud 
Ahmed did the same lo cover his ignorance of the Sheeah 
forms. This turned the conversation on religious subjects, 
and I found that’ these people knew more than we gave 
them credit for, and though on abstruser point.® I could 
throw dust in their eyes, yet on the subject of every-day 
duties I was completely brought to a stand-still by my ig- 
norance of the Sheeah faith, and fear lest I should, by men- 
tioning Soonbe rules, cause a discovery. Syud Ahmed was 
equally puzzled, and felt in full the false position I was in, 
and the want of a skilful and clever aid to take the brunt 
oif my shoulders. Hoosain did all he could, but he wa» 
too dislant to prompt me, and by several blunders, or 
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rather inappropriate attempts of his to support me, I was 
regularly floored, and at last had to deglare that I had not 
a proper knowledge of tjiese things. I had been a#sg[idier 
and had not j^tudied^ but would do so now. Thtf confusion 
J showed, and the ignorance of some of my answers, raised* 
the suspicion of the chiefs cousin, who, on one of the party 
asking if the P’cringhee.s had not conquered all Hindostan, 
said : Why, he may be a Feringhee himself. I have 
always heard that the Hindostanees are black, and this man 
is fairer than wa are.” I am sure we must all have shown 
signs of confusion at this. For my own* part, felt my 
cheeks lingle, and my presence of mind fast failing* me, 
particularly as the whole assembly turned towards nie. 1 
liad, however, no time for observation, and found*! must 
say something for myself. Hoosain had at once commenced 
a vigorous denial, in which he was joined by the Caubul 
merchant j yet the chief, a shrewd fellow, paid no *attcn- 
tion to them, and evidently appeared to think there was 
some truth in it 5 cud the multitude, ever pr^ne fJr the 
wonderful, were already talking of the Feringhee in no 
very coniBlimentary terms, scarcely one paying attention to 
my defe^iders. 1, therefore, addre^^sing the chiei^ said that 
such inliospitality had never before been heard of 5 tliat here 
1 had come as a pilgrim trusting to his aidj that I had 
chosen an unfrequented and barren road because inliabited 
by the Mussulmans, in preference to the easier road, as it is 
well known the Afghan people treat them well, and only 
tyrannize over the sect of Ali, the lawful Calipjpi 5 that in 
India tliere were Moguls, Pathans, and all serts of people 
from cold climates j that, truly, much of it was heft, but. that 
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parts were cold to the north, and snow always lay on the 
' mountains, and that if he asked my friends, the}' w ould tell 
hifn *hat J \\ as, a Kohistaiiee ijiid a true believer. I'lie 
chief appeared satislied widi this, and turn^ his attention 
to Syud ikhmed and the others, who were all talking 
together at the top of their voices 5 and the mtillitude, on 
finding me speak as others did, and that I had no mon- 
strosity about me, a.'» they doubtless fancied a Feringhce 
should have, had gradually turned their attention to those 
who made most noise j and I, having succeeded in 
satisfying the demand for an answer, was glad to be silent. 
My companions, however, carried their explanations too 
far, and the accuser, besides being obliged to make an 
apology, was taunted and badgered so much, that even a 
much less rancorous man would have been irritated and 
vowed vengeance, and seeing that my attemj)ts to quiet 
them only added to his anger, I was obliged to hold my 
peace. It oeing now sunset, the chief got up and ‘said, 
rii not pre^ ent you from saying your prayers ^ as soon as 
I have finished mine, I will return.** We immediately 
i)roke up, and se4: to performing the necessar}^ ablutions, 
and then commenced^^rayers. I had no taste for this 
mockery, and not considering it proper, never before having 
attempted it, was rather afraid of observation. I fortunately, 
however, by the aid of Iloosain, got through properly, at 
least unrema;*ked, and then had recourse to the beads till 
the rest had finished. S}aid Alimed^ however, got into a 
scrape; the Caubulee detected him as a Soonee, but. he* 
U'as pacified on Hoosain ackijowledging that the other wa« 
but a uevt convert going to Meshed for instruction ‘ 
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Days passed ^ Pottingcr and his companions were stili 
detained j so they began to meditate flighty The operation, 
however, was a hazardous gne, and it seemi^ better toiw^it 
a little longer, in the^hope of receiving the chiefs* permis- 
sion for their departure. Meanwhile, there was no little 
d mger of tke real character of the party being discovered, 
for their baggage was subjected to a search>aud many of 
the articles hi Pottinger’s possession were sucli as, if rightly 
understood, clearly to divulge his European origin. Among 
these was a copy of Elphinstone’s Cauhul^ which puzzled 
them gi'eatly. ^ On the 6th,’ wrote Pottingcr in his journal, 
‘ the chief ^lad evidently an idle day — he came beford break- 
' fast, and afterwards coming a second time, examineef our 
loads. There was a small tin can with medicines *111 it, 
wlr’ch "attracted his attention 5 but the danger of it was 
Cncaped b)' saying we were merely transporting it. The 
printed books were at lirst passed over, but, being unwa*tch- 
ed, one of the meddlers hanging about took Elphinstone’s 
Caulul up, and happened to open at a print. We, w*ere 
nearly floored at once, the whole party declaring it was an 
:dol. Hoosain, however, sw'ore that it was not, and that 
the houses of Kuzzilbashes in CauJ^ul were full of such 
pictures. A small parcel of reeds next struck their atten- 
tion, and they would not rest satisfied till opened, when 
they found some pencils and a pair of compasses, which I 
had tied there to preserve their points. They*were lost in 
astonishment, and wlien I said the compasses were for the 
study^of astronomy, a pursuit which the Persian sect, for 
the purposes of astrology, pay much attention to, 1 was 
surprised to find it was in the Hazareh estimation ?i forbid- 
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den science. However, a few names and assertions got us 
over that, The^bangers-on had, in the mean time, got hold 
of a'^notet^book of mine, in which was a catalogue of generic 
terms iii English, and the equivalents .hi Perscan and Pushtoo. 
This puzzl(i‘d them greatly, iuid the party being joined by a 
neighbouring chief, the brctlier-in-law of Ml^er Takoob, 
and a Syud, both of whom could read, there was a general 
examination of the writing, and no explanation would satisfy 
them ) at last, tired of guessing, they gave it up and retired. 
, . . The chief asked me how I would like to live with 
him, and on my replying that if in the summer 1 found it 
so cold, what would I do in the winter, he said, Such a 
delicate person as you would die in a week. It is only we** 
(pointing to his miserable half-starved clansmen) who can 
stand the cold.” The chief here made a slight mistake 
^(from judging by himself, I suppose) : he was ciTtaiuly a 
well-fed, hearty-looking fellow, who could have stood or 
given a buffet with a right good will. As for the others, 
they w^e;e melancholy anatomies, apparently made but to 
prove in what misery, brutality, and ignorance the human 
kind can exist. The half-clothed barbarians of Southern 
Asia have an idea th^c all persons of fair complexion must 
be delicate, while we in general attribute delicacy to a dark 
skin. Their poor — from the want of clothing— expose 
their bodies to the vicissitudes of the w'eather, and it be- 
comes tanix'ed, and consequently they think it a mark of 
hardiness, while their wealthy and great, always covered 
and housed, retain, in a great measure, their lightness of 
colour. Hence it is considered the badge of delicacy and 
effeminacy. ’ 
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His prospects were now anything but ch^^ring. His 
companions were .taken ill^ and there sermed to be too 

4 

'much reason to apprehend <hat he would be dett?cted* and 
imprisoned. Afiother tjource of disquietude w as the Extreme 
dislike of his* honest truthful nature to the impq^ture which 
hv was compelled to act. ^ In the evening/ so he wrote in 
his journal^ ' Hoosain was also taken ill with intermittent 
fever, and ^yud Ahmed fancied that he had a relapse. I 
was, therefore, more alone than usual, and at the time I 
should have avoided reflection j but I was obliged to review 
the actions of the day, which had, indeed, jfollowed >0 fast 
upon cacb other, that I had not a previous moment *to con- 
sider the results. Now that I looked back, well knowing 
the imposition I had been practising, I could not conceal 
from myself the true state of the case, and that a discot ery 
had really been made j but that hitherto good fortune had 
saved us. For the barbarians were not certain in their own 
mind, though a grain more evidence or the speech of a bold 
man would probably have decided the affair, 4 also felt 
my total incompetency to meet them alone, from my in- 
adequate knowledge of their language^ and customs j and^ 
as people #in my situation generally^ do, I blackened my 
prospect a great deal more than it deserved.’ Thus he 
meditated for a while 5 but he was a man naturally of a 
cheerful and sanguine nature, so he cast away unavailing 
anxieties, and fortified himself for the work '•before him. 
'At last,’ he continued, 'finding that I could do nothing, I 
judged it better to join Hoosain’s servant in an inroad on 
our provision-bag, which he was very vigorously undertak- 
ing, than pursue such bootless ruminations.’ And, mdeed, 
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as he said; his prospects were not so bad as they seemed j 
tor, on the follor.ving day, the morning of the 7 th of August, 
tJh.e'»Hazureh chief yielded to the persuasions of the strangers 
and suiFered them to depart in peace. TOey liad scarcely, 
however, riecommeiiced their march, when„td their dismay, 
they were summoned back again. What followed may 
best be told fn Pottinger s own words. It must be premised 
that he had propitiated Yakoob Beg by the gift of a de- 
tonator gun. ‘ We, congratulating ourselves on getting offi 
were gladly climbing the rocky glen Vhich k‘d down to 
the castle, and had nearly reached the top of the mountains, 
when we were aware of several men running' ■ after us at 
speed and shouting for us to turn back. We had no choice 
left, so obeyed. I never saw such a change come over a 
party, particularly as the slave-dealers were let go, and we 
alone called back, the messengers specifying that the chief 
wanted me. I made up my mind that 1 was to be de- 
tained, and certainly was too annoyed for further talk ) it, 
however^ struck me the chief might want a turnserew or 
bullet-mould, and I left Syud Ahmed behind to unload the 
’pony, and, if he cbuld find them, send them after. For 
this purpose we halted opposite the strangers’ h'dt, and left 
our cattle. Hoosain and I having made this arrangement, 
and charged the others to be 4^00!, with as much unconcern 
as we could muster, proceeded on alone. We had got 
then withiif a few yards of the esplanade in front of the 
castle where the chief was, when we heard a shot, and then 
a shout of exultation. What this meant we could not 
make out ^ but whatever it was, it had the effect a good 
shout* always has of raising my spirits, and I felt that it 
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would have been a great relief to give so joyfu 4 a hurrah 
myself j but as I thought, we reached the ^pen space, and 
a few yards took* us within •speaking distance of the chirf, 
who, in .answerato P«eace be unto you,** replied; You 
may go now)-^! don’t want you 5 I only sent^for you to 
make the gifti go ofFi but it is gone off.” ^ I turned to be 
off too, wishing him most devoutly a passage^ to Tartarus, 
hut Hoosain'liad been too seriously frightened to let him go 
ofl’ so quietly, and burst out into so eloquent an oration that 
he perfectly delighted me, and astonished the Hazarehs. 
He asked the chief, among other things, you e;speet 
that we aipe to return from Herat, if you choose to send 
every time your gun misses lire? H(', in fact, quite over- 
threw he chief by his heat, and that worthy finly appeared 
anxious to get out of reach of such a tongue.’ 

Without much fiirtlier adventure, the travellers reached 

* • 

Herat on the i8th of August, having been twenty-six days 
x)n the road, eight of which were days of detention. Soon 
after their arrival they narrow !y escaped being cjfrried otf 
and sold into slavery. « 'On our first arrival,* wrote Pottin- 
ger on the 20th of August, ' we went abbut unarmed ; but 
happening io go to the Musula, a buikling about eight hun- 
dred yards from the gate of Mu^uk, built by Gowhur Shah 
Begum, the wife of Shah Rook Sooltan, as an academy, 
without the walls, we w^ere very nearly carried otf by the 
people who live near it in a rendezvous for sfaveholders. 
We were only saved by Syud’s Ahmed’s presence of mind, 
who, on being questioned, said we had come with a party 
ro a neighbouring garden to pass the day, and that our com- 
panions were coming after us. On this they went otl] and 
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we made the best of our way back to the city, with a firm 
resolution never Jjgain to venture out without our arms ; and 
it is ft rul» every one should folh)w in these‘ countries, unless 
attended by an armed escort. Hoyrever,«. in any case, a 
sword should always be carried, if not by yourself, by an 
attendant. So universal and necessary is the ‘justom, that 
the Moolahs always travel armed even with an army.’ 

At this time. Shall Kamran, the reigning Pi nice of He- 
rat, with his Wuzeer, Yar Mahomed, was absent from his 
capital, on a campaign in the still -disputed territory of Seis- 
tan. On the 17th of September they returned to Herat, 
and all the population of the place went forth to greet them. 
They had scarcely arrived, when news came that Mahomed 
Shah; the King of Persia, was making preparations for an 
advance on Herat j and soon it became obvioas that the 
Heratees must gird themselves up to stand a siege. Yar 
Mahomed was a base, bad man j but he was not a weak 
one. He was a man-stealer, a slave-dealer of the worst 
type 5 a 'vretch altogether without a scruple of conscience 
or an instinct of humanity. But he was, after his kind, a 
wise statesman gneh a good soldier 5 and he threw himself 
into the defence of Herat with an amount of \7g0ur an^ 
resolution worthy of a hero of a higher class. Shah Kara- 
ran was little more than a puppet in his hands. To this 
man, Pottinger, in the crisis which had arisen, deemed it 
right to make himself knowm. The fall of Herat would 
manifestly be an event injurious to British interests. He 
was an artillery officer, skilled in the use of ordnance, and 
knew something of the attack and defence of fortified 
cities, from the lessons of Straith and Bordwine. JVIight l^e 
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not be of some use in this emergency ? The step to be 
taken was to make, the acquaintance of Yarf Mahomed. So 
he went to his quarters. received me,' wr( 7 te Pcfttih- 

ger ^ most graciously f rose on my entrance, and 8ade n^e 
be seated be'iicle himself. He was seated in gn alcove in 
til' dressiqg^boom of his bath. As it is not customary to go 
empty-handed before such people, I presented my detonat- 
ing pistols, which were the only things I had worth giving. 
After this interview I went about everywhere boldly, and 
was very seldom f (‘cognized as a European. A few days 
afterwards, I paid a visit, by desire, to the King.’ From this 
time, the disguise which had sat so unpleasantly upon him 
— which had, indeed, been a thorn in the desli of his £on- 
esty and truthfulness — was abandoned. He was under the 
protection of the King and the Wuzeer, and, save by their 
authority, no man dared to molest him. 

EMred Pottinger was the least egotistical of men. He 
was provokingly reticent about himself in all the entries in 
h is journal. In some men this might havT been fraced to 
caution 5 for his papers might have fallen into hands for 
which they were never intended. But,*in»him, it was sim- 
ply the modesty of his nature. It ’s not to be gathered, 
from what he has written, in v'hat manner the Wuzeer of 
Herat and the young English officer first became friends 
and allies, or what was the exact character of the relations 
established between them. Yar Mahomed wa% far too as- 
tute a man not to see clearly that the prer ence of an English 
office in the besieged city might be turned to profitable ac- 
-count 5 whilst Pottingey, on his part, saw before him a grand 
opoortunity of gratifying the strong desire which had glowed 
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^ Within him ’eyer since he was a child. The Persians invested 
Herat, and his w’jrk began. It need no,t be said that the 
young artillerynlan held no recognized position, either of a 
military or a political character. He was iHerely a volun- 
teer. But ^here were Russian engineers in* tlie Persian 
camp 5 and there was never, perhaps, a time \V^n(jn a little 
European skill and knowledge were more needed for the 
direction of the rude energies of an Oriental arrny. There 
was much in the mode of defence which excited Pottinger’s 
contempt j much which also evoked his hidignation. The 
following passage from his journal illustrates both the want 
of humanity and the want of wisdom they displayed : ^ I 
have not thought it necessary to recount the number of 
heads that were brought in daily, nor indeed do I kno^^ I 
never could speak of this barbarous, disgusting, and inhuman 
conduct with any temper. The number, however, was ah 
ways in these sorties insigniiicant, and the collecting them 
invariably broke the vigour of the pursuit, and prevented* 
the destriictioii of the trenches. There is no doubt that 
great terror was inspired by the mutilation of the bodies, 
amongst their comrades 3 but there must have been, at 
least, equal indignation, and a corresponding exuPation was 
felt by the victors at the sight of these barbarous trophies 
and the spoils brought in. From the latter, great benefit 
was derived, as it induced many to go out who otherwise 
never woulcfhave gone out willingly 3 great benefit was de- 
rived from the arms and tools brought in on these occasions 5 
but though the Afghan chiefs fully acknowledged and felt 
the value of proper combination for Jthis purpose, they were * 
too irregular to carry through any arrangement. It always 
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appeared to me desirable that every sortie should consist of 
three distinct bodies : one of unencumbered} light troops to 
break in on and ^hase off ths attackers, the second bodijr 
be kept Jtogethe* as a r^erve to support the first iif case of 
a check, mit-not to follow them farther than tg a position 
suiTiciently aflvanced to cover the third par^y, which st^ould 
be armed with strong swords or axes, and be ordered to 
destroy the ^orks and carry off as many tools or arms as 
possible on the return of the sortie. If successful, the prize 
prcJperty should be«equally divided and given to the men oh 
the spot. It is worthy of remark, that all tlie sorties^ were 
made with swords alone, and that, though many* slight 
wounds were given, very few men were killed outright^ and 
that ^e Afghans, having apparently exhausted the stirfiulus 
that Srned them on at first, or wanting confidence in their 
weapons, never once attempted to meet the Persian reserves, 
the first shot from which was invariably the signal for a 
general retreat.’ 

Affairs "J^ere obviously now in a bad way ; aitd, three 
days before Christmas, Yar Mahomed, not knowing what 
to do, sought the young English officers »dvice. ^ Mirza 
Ibrahim,* ^rote Pottiiiger in his journal, ^the Wuzeer’s 
private secretary (I may call him), came to talk quietly over 
our prospects. I suggested that some one should be sent to 
the Persian camp to sound the chiefs, and I would go with 
him ; and he told me no Afghan would venture, and that 
no Sheeah would be trusted • but he would see what the 
Wuzeer said. It was our idea at this time that the city 
must eventually fall. All hopes of diversion until the equi- 
nox had failed. For my own part, I could not understand 
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what kept' the Persians back. They had an open breach, 
and no obstacle^ which would have checked British troops 
foi* k sin^e mohient. The Afghans were badly armed, and 
iheir lire of small-arms could easily have tteen kept down, 
wdiile the spattered and desultory exertions pf'aTew swt)^d^- 
men Against a column could have availed little. The Per- 
sians, however, had begun scientibcally, and in their wisdom 
did not comprehend what was to be done when the enemy 
held out after they had established themselves on the coun- 
terscar]). Their practice under our offic^ers did not go fur- 
ther, and in this unheard-of case they were at a loss, and 
the European officers still with them did not appt^ar to have 
influence enough or skill enough tu direct the attacks 
further. ’ 

The new year found the siege still dragging wearily on, 
and the Afghans w ithin the walls w oudenng how it hap- 
pened that they continued to hold out. Not expecting, 
however, that this state of things could last much longer, 
the Shall and his Minister again bethought themselves 
of sending Pottinger as a negotiator into the Persian camp. 
On the 19th of January, the young* English officer had a 
lengthy interview wdth Kaniran, in the course of which 
the King instructed Pottinger with respect to the language 
— strange Vinguage, half entreaty and half threat — which 
It was desirable to address to the Persian monarch. But a 
day or twd’ afterwards the King wdthdrew'^ his sanction to 
the proposed negotiation, and it w^as not until the end of the 
tirst week of February that Pottinger set forth on his mission. 
I'he story is thus told by himself : 'On the 8th of February^ 
I weAt into tJie Persian camp. I took leave of the Wiizeer 
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ill the public bath of the city. He was in company with, 
the Arz-Begy, At^ Mahomed Khan, thc^Topshee-Basljee, 
Nujeeb Allah Khan, and his private Mirz^ (i. e.*secretafy), 
sitting^-jt broak^fiist on the Boor of the bath. Not one«of 
the party Had -j. rag of clothing on him ex-cept « cloth round 
tiieir waists* while their servants, officer*, and messengers 
from the ramparts stood round armed to j/lie teeth. At 
the same time the temperature of tlie T-Iumman was 
so hot that I burst into a profuse sweat on entering, and it 
was so overpow(?ring that 1 would not sit down or join 
in their meal, but hurried otf as (piickly as I could; The 
Wuzeer begged me to tell Hadjee Aghasy, tlie Pg*siaii 
Wtueer, “ ihat e\er since he had been honoured by the 
title. of son, and the Hadjee had assumed that of his father, 
he nad been most de^i^Mls of showing his filial afiection, and 
had endeavoured to do so, but the Hadjee, in a most* un- 
paternal manner, Jiad bn)ught the Shali-in-Shah with an 
army Jo besiege Herat, and he, by his salt, was bound to 
stand by Jiis old master 5 if, hovt^ever, they would Veturn to 
Persia, he would follow and show his obedience as a son 
to the Hadjee and a servant to the ^>lfth-in-Shah ; and 
further, \^iatever might be his own wish, the Afghans 
would never surrender, nor daie he propose such a thing 
to them. That they had heard of the bad treatment the 
Afghans who had joined Mahomed Shall met with, 
and that they and he were all frightened that from 
joining his Persian Majesty.” I then left the city by the 
gate gf Kootoob Chak, accompanied by a small party who 
went with me to within musket-shot of the village of 
feaharan, on the west of the town, which the Persian 
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^ picquets oc'cqpy at night. Having left the Afghans, who 
stood watching my progress and shouting their good wishes, 
I pursued 'my way, accompanied by S}md'Ahmud, to the 
K^isid, whom I had mounted on a „ baggage-pony The 
village was unoccupied, and wc had to push'-e-ri through 
twisting narrow l;uies, bounded by high mud t/alls, and I 
every momeiib expected a bullet from some sentinel, as we 
were approaching in a manner calculated to excite suspicion. 
The Afghan and Persian plunderers having frequent skir- 
mishes amongst these gardens, all the walls had breaches 
made .so as to favour the approach or retreat of men on 
foot passing these gaps. I kept a good look-out^ and for- 
tunately I did so, as through one I observed the Persians 
running to occupy the road w e w ere following. I there- 
fore stopped, and made Syud Ahmud w'ave his turlian, for 
want of a better dag of truce. The Persians, on this, came 
towards us in a most irregular manner, so much so, that if 
tw^enty horsemen had been there, the wdiole picquet might 
have beeli cut off. Some w^re loading as they ran, and one 
valiant hero, who came up in the rear, after he had ascer- 
tained who we were — to prevent danger, I suppose — loaded 
his musket and fixed Iiis bayonet. They w^ere a most 
ragged-looking set, and from their dress and want of beard 
looked inferior to the Afghans. They were delighted at 
my coming, and the English appeared great favourites with 
them. A fancy got abroad that I was come wdth proposals 
to surrender, and made the great majority lose all command 
of themselves at the prospect of revisiting their country so 
soon. Tliey crowded round, some patting my legs and 
others my horse, while those who were not successful in 
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getting near enough, contented themselves Ahmud 

Shah and theKasi^ the whole, however, sh luting : ‘^Afreen ! 

• f 

Afreen ! Khoosh Amudvti 5 Anglish hitaishdii Dostani 
Shah-iiT' Shah ! •* — Bravo! Bravo ! Welcome, 'ifiie Eng- 
li.'-h were arwj4)\s friends of the King of Kisigs ! ” The 
ofiicer who commanded thcpicquet was a*Major. He had 
been under Major Hart, and knew all the Ei^lish in Persia, 
and when Yar ^ahomed was a prisoner in Mushud he 
had been in charge of him, so we were soon friends. He 
told me he had charge of this post during the day, but that at 
night he went to the trenches, and that two hundred men 
were'sent*to this point to relieve him; he invited mejnto 
his quarters, which were in a howze (covered reservoir)* 
the bas;n had been filled up, and it now made a very nice 
g^’-ard-rooiii. T told this man that I had a message for 
Mahomed Shah from Kamran Shah, and he apologize for 
having to delay me, saying, that as I was a soldier I must 
he aware that discipline required I should first be taken to 
the Major-G(‘neral commanding the attack; moreover, I 
learnt he belonged to the Russian regiment, and that I 
v/as to be taken before Samson Khan.* We only stopped 
in the Ytiviir s (Major’s) quarters till a kallyan was pro- 
duced, and as I did not smoi^e, the others were hurried 
over their pleasure, and we resumed our way to General 
Samson’s quarters ; the way lay through gardens and vine- 
yards, ill which not even the roots of the trdes or shrubs 
were left. SamsOn received me very civilly, taking me for 
an Afghan, and was a good deal surprised at finding I was 
a European. He sent for tea and kallyans, and after par- 
taking of the tea* sent me On to camp in charge *of the 
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Yavur. News of my arrival had reached the camp before 
I did 3 who or ^hat I was no one knew, but the report 
weiit^ abroftd that I was the Moojhtehed of Herat (a title 
only used- by Sheeahs, and, thereforv% quit^i out of place 
with regard to Herat), and that I Jiad brought -the submis- 
sion of Kamran to Mahomed Shah’s terms 3 the whole of 
the camp, therefore, crowded to meet us. As we advanced, 
the crowd got denser, and in ihe main street of the camp 
we would have been stopped by the pressure if the escort 
had not taken their iron ramrods and laid about them, by 
aid of which discipline we reached the tents of Hadjee 
Aghasy^ the Persian Wuzeer. I was received vvith -con- 
siderable civility as an envoy from the town, and after the 
usual ‘salutations the Hadjee asked my business. I told 
him I was an English traveller, that H.M. Shah iLamran 
had sent me with a message to Mahomed Shah, that 
Wuzeer Yar Mahomed Khan had charged me with a 
message to his Excellency, and that I had brought letters 
from the Government of India tor Colonel Stoddart, which 
had been brought into the towui, and the Afghan Govern- 
ment had permitved me to take to Colonel Stoddart. I 
further said I wished to see Colonel Stoddart inifnediately 
as I believed the letters were of importance. To this he 
assented, and said that with regard to the message for the 
King he w^ould request orders. 1 then proceeded to Colonel 
Stoddart’s tint, who I found in the greatest astonishment 
possible, as his servants, taking up the general report of my 
rank, had announced me as the Moojhtehed of Herat.^ He 
had been undressed, and pulling on his coat to do honour 
to the ‘high dignitary, gave me time to enter his tent before 
i 
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lie could get out, so we met at the door, wh«re he over- 

• • 

whelmed me with a most atFectionate Peisian welcome, to 
which I, to lift great surprise, replied wi English. ^ .No 
one who has n^t experienced it can understand thS pleasure 
which' coc^Urymen enjoy when they thus meet^ particularly 
when of th* same profession and pursuing the same object. 
We had hardly got rid of the crowd who acooinpanied me, 
and got seated, when one of Hadjee Aghasy’s servants 
arrived and summoned me. He was rather impertinent, 
interrupting our conversation to ha^Nten us, and as he paid 
no attention to my answers that I would pay the Hadjee a 
visit as sQon as I had drunk my codec, it became necessary 
to tell hint plainly the longer he stayed the more Selay 
would occur, as I should not make any preparation to move 
white iTie fient w^as iiccupied by strangers. He w'as, there- 
fore, obliged t<* leave. I w’its anxious to delay my visit as 
long as po-isible, as I fancied the Hadjee, w^ho is a keen 
debater, would enter into long arguments in no w^ay con- 
nected wdrii the points at issue, and I w^as anxious* to make 
the most of my time and see how the tide of politics was 
running. It must be recollected thaf P was an Afghan 
emissary, jiid had nothing to do with British politics. I 
had calculated on the Persian.* making this a plea to pre- 
vent my communicating with Colonel Stoddart,. and had, 
therefore, brought the Kasid (courier) to insure the letters 
reaching him, but iny unexpected appearance atid language 
had taken Hadjee* Aghasy by surprise, and he unthinkingly 
allowed me to go where I was nearly a free agent. When 
T was ready. Colonel Stoddart accompanied me to the 
Hadjee’s tente. After we were seated, and the usuaf com- 

i 
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pliments passed, the Hadjee asked me to tell him my 
ravage to the^King of Kings from Prince Kamran, and 
his own bne from Yar Mahomed. I replied that the 
message from the Afghan King wafr to tho Persian King, 
and I coulcL not deliver it to any one else y that regarding 
his own message, probably a smaller numbe/^ of auditors 
would be desirable. Assenting to this, he ordered the tent 
to be cleared. One young man sat a little longer than the 
rest, evidently wishing to remain. The Hadjee, who was 
apparently excessively bilious and out of temper, no sooner 
saw this than he attacked him with abuse, and his breath 
bein^ expended without satisfying his rage, he, mo longer 
able to speak, spat after the offender, who slunk out of the 
tent pale and frightened with the storm he had witlessly 
raised. The Hadjee, a small thin man, twisted himself 
into a thousand contortions, and anything but dignified. I 
delivered my message, and though we talked until past four 
o’clock on the subject, we did not get any nearer an agree- 
ment. The Hadjee would not listen to the Afghan pro- 
posals, as might have been and was expected, nor would 
his proposal have suited the Afghans. During the visit he 
called for our last map to prove that the Britirh allowed 
Hefat to be a Persian province. Burnes’s map was in con- 
sequence produced (with the names of places written on it 
in Persian) ; it, however, proved the Hadjee wrong. He 
was very indignant at this, and said the British Government 
had never told him, and asked Colond Stoddart (who, 
when the tent was cleared, had been asked to stay) why he 
had not heard. Colonel Stoddart replied that he had no 
instructions which would explain the point, but he would 
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refer the case to the Envoy at Teheran 5 however, he was* 
not himself aw^re*the British Government ^lad ever received 
official information from the Persian Government of Herat 
being 'annexecf to that State, while a branch of the Sudoeay 
monarchy,^ vwhich family the British Government had 
acknowledged (in conjunction with Futteh All Shah) as 
sovereign jn Afghanistan, still held possession of and 
claimed it. The Hadjee told both Colonel Stoddart and 
myself, on going away, that Mahomed Shah would send 
for us loth in a few minutes. We had sgircely got back 
to Colonel Stoddarr’s tent when the Shah’s messenger 
arrived. * We accompanied him across the esplanade j in 
front of the King’s tent a large working party was eipployed 
in cariring stone shells out of the grave-stones, which they 
appeared tolerably expert at. Around the Shah’s tents was 
the usual serai -purdah, or screen, about eight feet high, of 
rc-d canvas. We entered by a narrow door, and found the 
Sliah .seated almost immediately opposite us in a European 
arm-chaii, under the fly of a large double-poled tent. He 
was plainly dressed in a shawl vest, wdth the black Persian 
cap on his head. His personal servants stood at the 
opposite •end of the diagonal of the tent, with heads bent 
and arms folded. The Shah heard Kan^ran’s message, and 
replied to it by stating his complaints against Herat, and 
added he was determined to take it. He never would be 
satisfied till he had a garrison in the citadel. At first he 
spoke with much dignity, and he made the most of the 
just*grounds of complaint which he had. Finally, however, 
he talked himself into a passion, and said Kamrap was a 
treacherous liar. After an audience of half or thrdb-quarters 
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of an hour} we were given permission to leave. In the 
evening a tremendous storm set in, attended with sleet and 
rain j' this eontiiKied all night. In the morning of the 9th 
it still colitinued; about noon the sleot and »aiii changed to 
snow, and i^ /continued till dark, w'heii the ^clouds broke, 
and it began to fr.^eze hard, which continued a?i night, and 
next day, the ? oth. The bad weather on the 9th prevented 
my return to the city, so, after breakfast on the loth, 1 
mounted, and riding out by the flank of the Persian line, I 
returned to the city, the gate 1 came out at, and so avoided 
the points where hostilities were going on. On my coming 
back the whole town was in a ferment. What* they had 
expected I do not jiretend to know, but from the instant 1 
entered the gate I was surrounded by messengers requesting 
information. I, however, referred them all to theWuzeer, 
and went there myself. After a sliort interview, I was 
summoned by a messenger from the Shah. His Majesty 
having seen my return with his glass, was awaiting my 
arrival, afixious to hear Mahomed Shali’s message. When 
he had heard it, he replied by a gasconading speech, in 
wdiich he abused ♦e\'V*ry one. During the storm on the 9lh 
tile Afghans mastered to sortie, trusting the inclemency of 
the weather would make success rest on cold steel. How-' 
evei, on account ’of my being in the camp they gave up 
their intention. It wa.-* a great pity, as a powerful sortie 
at this period of the siege would have had a great effect on 
the after negotiations which took place, while the Persians 
had an idea the Afghans were much reduced.* t 

So negotiation having failed, the siege went on, but 
with little result on the one side or the other 

I 
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Although Mahomed Shah had used such lygfli language, 
he was really well inclined to come to tern.^, and he thought 
it expedient thal it should* be known in Herat ‘that if the 
Heratees woulii admw his rights of sovereignty, lie wojjild 
hold them in abeyance, and abandon the idea^if planting a 
Persian ganSson in the place. Above all, things, he wished 
them to get rid of the Englishman, and in figure to negoti- 
ate for theifiselves. Only a tew days had elapsed, therefore, 
before a Persian envoy appeared in Herat. The incident 
is thus narrated by Poltinger in his journal ; ^ On the 12th, 
the Persian officer whom I first met, Yavur Agha Jan, was 
sent in hy the Persians to try and talk the Afghans over. 
He had in.'itraetions to represent how much better it would 
oe for tliem to settle their dilterences between themselves 
thr n call in th<‘ intide]'* j the man w^is also instructed to 
say that ivarniiigslionld betaken from our conduct in India, 
where \^'e had pretended friendship and trade to cover our 
amiiitiou, and, finally, by such deceit, had mastered all 
India. The Ya\mr was taken up into the citadel* and pre- 
vented from communi<'ating with any one of the eunuchs, 
cither Hadjec Firoz Khan or Wuly Kttan being always 
with him.. The Persian fire did not in the least diminish 
on account of their envoy. Indeed, it could scarcely have 
done so without slopping altogether. In the evening we 
had another snow-storm, which lasted all night. In the 
morning (February 13th) the whole country was covered : 
but at sunrise a thaw commenced, accompanied by sleet, 
whiclj finally changed to rain, that lasted till three in the 
afternoon, when it cleared up, and the garrisop sent out 
the Yavur with promises calculated to deceive, but^stipu* 
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, lating that^ as the Persians were the stronger, they should 
retia^e a short d&tance, as a proof that they really intended 
peace. . I . The Yavur contidently assured tlie Afghan 
chiefs that Mahomed Shah had no vish tcf^interfere in the 
internal afFa»lrs of their country ; he wanted, tliem to supply 
his armies with * soldiers as they had done Nadir j his aim 
in the present expedition was not Herat, but India 5 that jt 
behoved them as Mahomedans to support the Persian King j 
that he would pay them liberally, and lead them to the 
plunder of India and Toorkistan^* 

It , happened, however, that nothing came of these 
ove^-tures. There was mutual distrust. The Afghans 
especially declared that they had no faith in the Persians, 

* Under this date (February 13), Pottiiiger records that he ob- 
tained some money on the preceding day from a merchant, in a man- 
ner very honourable to the British character. ‘ As I was sending off 
a cossidlast night,’ he wrote, ‘ a Candahary trader, whom I had never 
before seen, came and requested me to give him an order on Canda- 
har, offeriTig to pay me gold here. Being in want of money I accepted 
his offer, and gave him a note to Major I.eech, of the Bombay 
Engineers, an old gcc^iiaintance of mine, requesting him to pay the 
amount, explaining to the man that I was not certain if Major Leech 
were in Candahar or not, and if not, he must follow hvn. Though 
the man couldn’t understand a word of English, and no one but ray- 
self in Herat could read the note, he implicitly trusted me, ftr he 
had learned from the Hindoos and others that I was an English 
officer. I found a great change in my position for the better when it 
became kno^^n that I was in the British service, and not an impostor 
personating a European ; for in general the genus Feringhee is ex-* 
pected to wear a cocked-hat, tight jDantaloons, and a feather. There 
are other distinguishing marks also fancied, but they are nof agreed 
to by all, wiiile the above three, as far as I could discover, arc uni* 
versally allowed ; I therefore mention them alone.* 
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but that if the latter would place their affairs iiv the hands 
of CoJonel Stoddart, the Heratees would delegate /he 
power of peace-Tnaking^to^Pottinger, and no a {Satisfactory 
issue might ba attain^i'd. Meanwhile, the siege was cop- 
tiiiued, with-no very material results; and the^young Eng- 
lish officer %'as constantly present on tliQ works, advising 
‘he Wuzeer or other leading chiefs, and assisting them as 
much by hft resolute example as by his professional skill. 

But he did not disguise from himself that his position 
was one of much difficulty and delicacy, and he doubted 
sometimes not only w hether, as an officer of a Government 
which, aUthat time, was a neutral power, he ought to take 
an active part in the defence, but also whether his presence 
at Herat might not really be prejudicial to the Afghans. 

might be alleged,* he wTote, ^from my having a com- 
mission in the Indian Army, that I was a secret agenj for 
Government, whereas I was a free agent. Government 
having most hberally given me a carte blanche as to leave, 
and action, in return for which I offered to lay before it 
my acquisitions in geography and statistics ; and I was very 
apprehensive that my actions might be dif^pproved of, and 
I should n^t have remained in Herat but for the pressing 
invitations of the Herat Government, which used the argu- 
merif so persuasive amongst themselves, viz. ^Mhat a guest 
should not leave his host at the approach of danger, but 
help him through it, so as to congratulate him* at the end 
on his escape.” * Moreover, he felt that his Afghan friends 
were yot altogether free from suspicion that his presence at 
Herat might not be quite accidental, and that the English 
had a "covert design to possess themselves of the Afghan 
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f country. 0»e passage in Pottinger’s journal, which bearb 
iipdij this subject, is worth quoting, for i,t shows the mixed 
feelings with which at that time 'the* anticipated interference 
of the English in the atihirs of Afghanistan’ was regarded : 
* On the ijth (of April) I was invited, in walking through 
the works, to step in an Afghan otiicer’s qdarlers. He 
fancied the English wished to take Afghanistan preparatory 
to attacking Persia and Russia, and his gasconading as to 
what the Atghans’ prowess would be when they were em- 
ployed by us was quite overpowering. 'With a great deal 
of trouble, I explained to him that the English had no wish 
to extend their frontier 3 they merely wished to be let alone, 
and instead of wanting the Afghans to plunder and attack 
their neighbours, they w^anted them to stay quietly at home 
and eat the produce of their own tields. After considering 
a lit/le, my acquaintance replied that it was very tine and 
proper, but an impossibility, for we w on’t let each other do 
^o. , No Afghan in power will elbow another out of 


power to possess wealth, lest it be used to remove him 
from his situation 3 and all the Alekozyes here have merely 
come from necessity. We were turned off our land at 
Candahar by the Barukzyes. We have there oli hereditary 
lands quite sufficient to ipake us wealthy and influei^alj 
if we could get them back w'e would return to-morrow, 
and until we can we must live here by plundering others,” 
1 suggested that if the British Government interfered it 
would of course endeavour to bring abdut a settlement ofr 
these claims, though such matters, being of an internal 
nature, it d^d not appear proper a foreign Government should 
interfere. He interrupted me testily, saying : What* is the 
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list* of talking ? If you interfere in one pointy /on muat in^ 
all, for no one wiy act till you do, and it Ss nonsense dik- 
ing of advice and persuasibn. Your Vak(!els aild Elchees 
will and can ^o nothing with us till you frighten ^is. 
March ten br^fifteen regiments to Kelat, and#then tell the 
Sirdars whaT you want done and they will obey implicitly ; 
till then, no one will fear you.” ’ * 

But there were times, also, when the young English 
otficer was necessitated to defend his country Irom the 
imputation of weakness and iiisign idea nee in comparison 
with the power of other European States. It faljs to the 
lot of aU«our isolated countrymen in remote Eastern regions 
to be called u])oii to disabuse men’s minds of strangely 
erroiieous impressions of the geograpJiy and the politics of 
the Western world j and the entries in their journals which 
relate to these explanations are not among the least j^iter- 
estiug of suth records. How Eldred Pottinger combated 
the ignoraiK'e of his Afghan friends may be gathered from 
the follov^ ing : ^ On the i6lh the Persians tireePfrom the 
two-gun battery at the gate of Kooshk all day, and damaged 
the parapets about the gate a good d^aF. A small party 
assembleckat Sooltan Khan’s post, opposite the Karadaghy 
attack, to see the firing. The conversation turned upon 
Europe. Sooltan Khan is a very inquisitive, sharp person 
for his rank, and knows more than Asiatics generally do 
regarding Europe. He had been reading of Napoleon, and 
had heard from tiie Persians that the Russians had defeated 
him„and conquered all Europe but England. After a good 
deal of trouble, '^Lsucceeded in making my auditors under- 
stand that Napoleon had been Emperor of the trench 
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.nation 5 tfiatt l^iat nation had been tyrannized over by its 
soVet'^^igns until they rose up and overturned the monarchy j 
that great disturbances and excesses had taken place, and 
that the whole of Europe had combined to check the 
people and restore the monarchy 5 that in the ensuing war 
Napoleon’s talents Jiad saved his country as Nadif-did Persia ; 
and, hnally, in^ the same manner, he had been chosen 
Emperor, and had beaten the whole of Europe but England, 
which had only been saved by the impossibility pf getting 
to it, our ships having swept the ocean, ‘ and completely 
prevented an enemy approaching our shores j that the war 
had thus raged for many years, and Napoleon, Iv^ing dis- 
pleased with the Emperor of Russia, resolved to dethrone 
him, in pursuance of which he marched the greatest part of 
his army into Russia, but the Russians, having burnt tlie 
capital with all its stores, left the French monarch, at the 
beginning of winter, under the necessity of retracing his 
steps or starving, and that in the bitter cold of the Russian 
winter his army had perished. The other European nations, 
as soon as they found the French army destroyed, rose up 
and attacked the Emperor, and he was obliged to succumb 
to the universal combination, particularly as many jn France 
itself opposed him. That so far from France being a province 
of Russia, it was a far more powerful Government, and had 
a much larger and more effective army than any European 
nation wha-tever. In the /lumerous disputes and con- 
versations I had with well-intbrmed natives, I always made 
it a rule to give them as much information as 1 possfpssed 
myself, and I studiously avoided any attempts to underrate 
the poVer of any nations in opposition to the English, 
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When such attempts were made as regards Eijgtenft by the 
Europeans in the service of Persia and Others, andAe 
natives requested me to answer them, or -taunted me for 
not replying, I#gener?illy contented myself by remarkiijg 
that if Englaad were so powerless and insignificant as repre- 
sented, it wHs curious that people should so much 
trouble to decry its power, in comparison with the power- 
ful states mtentioned 5 that every one thought the best of 
his own country, and results were all that could be judged 
by.’ * • 

The monotony of the siege was now and then broken 
by some ejcciting incidents, which Pottinger has detailed in 
his diary with the unadorned accuracy of a so]die^’^ pen. 

The follov'ing may be taken as a fair sample of the whole, 

• 

^ Another aamjjle of this kind of conversation may be given in a 
note : * He ’ (a Persian messenger) * ^used me much by the mafmer 
in which he^ dilated on the immense extent of Russia, and the number 
of its arms, which he contrasted with England. After a more than 
usually high-rlown dcscriplion of Russia, he turned to me &nd said : 
“ You know tlnit in comparison with Russia there is no use speaking 
of England. It ^*s only forty parsangs wide, aijd sixty parsangs long 
(i.r. one hundred and sixty miles, and two hundreS and forty) ; it has 
got no army^ all its wealth is derived from shopkeeping ; and it 
keeps its position by paying money to other Governments.” , I did 
not reply till the worthy’s volubility rfln him out of breath, when I 
remarked that tne size or ungiana 01 luc nUinber of its armies were 
of but little consequence, whether it had ten soldiers or ten lakhs was 
immaterial, tor every one knew that no State in the* world ever 
attempted any act of ynportance in opposition to England, and that 
,gnly a few years ago the disapproval of the English Government, 
when raentioned to the Russian Government, had been sufficient to 
stop the march of the Russian Army on Teheran, and to preserve 
the King of Kings fmm becoming a vassal of that empire.’ 

VOL. II. 
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and it <!erlv<5s an additional interest from the fact that it 
exfebits the dagger to which the young Englishman, ever 
in me frbnt, was continually Vixposed : ^ April 18. The 
\yuzeer ordered the Afghans to cea^e firiiyg, and sit down 
under cov^j tiiey, however, though b^afen with the 
musketry, drew their swords, brandished thenSf above their 
heads, shouting to the Persians to come on. As might 
have been expected in such a storm of musltet-balls, this 
bravado caused several casualties. Several men received 
oullets through the hands and arms. 'One fellow> more 
foolhatdy than the rest, kept brandishing his ^uge Afghan 
knife, after the others had complied with repeated orders 
to siieathe their weapons, and had the knife destroyed Ijgr a 
bullet, which struck it just above his hand. I had^ gone 
down to the spot to see the mine sprung, and was sitting 
on |the banquette with the Wuzeer and a party of chiefr, 
who, while he was prepiring, were bantering the man 
whose knife was broken, and who came to beg a sword 
instead, Vlien a bullet came in through a loophole over my 
head, and smashing a brick used for stopping it, lodged in 
Aga Ruhyia’s liAi^s, who was standing opposite, one of the 
splinters of the brick at the same time woundingrhim in the , 
face. ^ th e poor fellow was a eunuch of Yar Mahomed’s, 
and was always to be seen wherever any danger was 5 he 
died in two or three days. I had been but the moment 
before lools^ng through the clods on the top of the parapet,, 
with my breast resting against the loophole, watching the^ 
Persians, who were trying to establish themselves in the^' 
crater of the mine, and the Afghans in the counterscarp, 
who 4^ere trying to grapple the gabions and overset them, 
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SO that the scene was very interesting, and* I* had n^ sal 
down witli the oliiefs until Dyn Maliomed Khan a<Rually 
pulled me down by my cloak, to listen to the jgkes passed 
f)n the man who hacf his knife destroyed, and thus I escaped 
\ga Ruh;^iai bullet/ 

And here the story of this memorable siege enters 
another phase, and new interests are awakened. The English 
Minister at the Persian Court, accompanied by Major D’Arcy 
Todd, an officer of the Bengal Artillery, of whom some 
acc(iiint appears in the third volume, was jiow in the camp * 
of the besiegers 3 and it was soon manifest that n^otiations 
would te reopened for an amicable adjustment pf tlie 
differences between Persia and Herat. On the evening of 
the v-gry day on which Eldred Pottinger had thus narrowly 
escaped death, ne\v's came that D’Arcy Todd was seeking 
admittance within the works. ^ In the evening,’# wrote 
Pottinger, ‘ the Persians at No, 2 attack announced that an 
Englishman wanted to come in. The Afghans r^peived 
the announcement with peals of abuse, fancying it was 
some of the Europeans in the Persian service. After a 
great deal of trouble a Persian note was* sent in, saying that 
Major Todd, the Naib of the English Ambassador, had 
arrived in the Persian trenches, and wanted entrance, and 
begged the person who might receive the note to inform 
Yar Mahomed Khan. As soon as the Wuzeer received 
the note he sent it to me, and I immediate!^ joined him. 
The greater number of chiefe were assembled in the upper 
fau«e-braie of the west side near the breach. On my arrival 
I was much disappointed at not seeing any European, as I 
fiiUy expected to have met Major Todd. T^Jie Wuzeer, 
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itoking roomier me on the charpoy where he w^as sitting, 
laughilgly remarked : “ Don’t be angry have thrown 
ashes on it, and blackened its face myself.” I begged for 
an Explanation, and learned that he Bad sent back word 
that the A%hins neither wanted the lurks, Ihe^ Russians^ 
nor the English to interfere ; they trusted to their swords, 
and at that hounof the evening they wouldn’t let tlie Shall- 
m-Shah in himself 3 moreover, at that point no person 
should enters but if the English Naib would go in the 
'morning to the south-east angle he would be let in. iVas 
much anifoycd, and told him he had probably prevented 
the English Ambassador interfering, and he excused \iimself 
by saying that he acted so to make the Persians think he 
was not solicitous for the English to interfere.* e 
This, however, was mere gasconading, for which the 
AfghatiS of Herat had an unquestionable genius : and on 
the following day the British emissary was received with all 
honouc. P^ottinger’s account of his reception is interesting : 
"1 was sitting with the Wuzeer in Hadjcc Firoz Khan*s 
mosque, in the citadel, when the head [of a Persian] was 
brought up and the report made of the fight, and as it was 
the point that Major Todd had been directed to ehter by, 
I feared they would not let him in, so went down myself, 
and just arrived in time, as the Afghans told him to keep 
away till the evening. The fact was, the explosion of Jhe 
mine had cut off the retreat of several of the Persian miners 
without destroying the place they were in. The Afghans 
were, therefore, digging away on one side to make prisoxters 
of them| and the Persians were doing so on the other side 
to release thiEftr comrades, tliey themselves worlt^g ^ard for 
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the same purpose. My arrival was mojit ^opportune to 
persuade the Atghans, who thereon ceased firing, ^d all 
hostilities above ground, but nothing Would induce the 
miners to be* quiet ,^(heir blood was up, and digging, ^ihey 
•nsisted, was,not fighting, so the point liaAto be yielded ^ 
and as soon as I ascertained that it was really Major Todd, 
he was told to come in. Futteh Mahojliied Khan, who 
was an old acquaintance of Major Todd’s, invited him into 
the tent, and had tea made, according to custom. He 
detained us till the fausse-braie was filled up by a strong 
body of men, who were thrown in for die edification of a 
Persiar/ who accompanied IMajor Todd. Without this, the 
crowding (d’ the inhabitants of the town to see the tering- 
hee lyas suliicient to have astonished any person.* Major 
Todd was, I Ihncy, the first European who ever appeared in 
costume in Herat, and the cocked-hat, epaulets, &j:. &c., 
caused great admiration. In narrow streets a small number 
of persons appears very great, so the crowd to-day appeared 
tremendous, particularly as the inhabitants ofMie houses 
along the line of streets followed were mounted on the 
roofs to see the procession. Major Todd was sent in by the 
British Minister to offer the mediation of the British Go- 
vernment between Persia and^Herat, and to announce that 
Mahomed Shah haiiiig requested this interference, Shah 
Kamnui’s consent was all he now required. Shah Kamran 
was delighted wdth the offer, and told Major Todd to re- 
quest the British Envoy to act as his plenipotentiaiy, and 
whatever arrangement w'as decided on by him the Herat 
Government w^oiild sanction ; moreover, he begged Sir 
|ohn McNeill would come into the city and talk ailairs 
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©Yerrwith After Major Todd left the presence of 

the ^'ah, his M^esty took oif his cloak, and sent it by 
Yar Mahomed Khan to Major' Todd — a ^ mark of the 
higliest consideration in the Afghan tt»*ritoriejf, and one but 
^seldom paid. %A horse was also given ^ but Major Todd 
was as anxious not .to accept presents as the Afghans were 
to make them, 'go he would not wait tor the horse, not- 
withstanding they set about cutting away the parapet of* 
the fausse-braie, and making a ramp up the counterscarp to 
get the nag out.’^ 

On the same evening — sooner, indeed, than the most 
sanguine had dared to expect — Sir John M'NeilK sought 
admittance into the beleaguered city. There had been a 
meeting of chiefs, which Pottinger had attended, and tlie 
discussions had been of a more than commonly warlike 
charaQ^er, when tidings arri\cd that the British Minister 
was coming. ^The assembly,’ w^ote Pottinger, Miad just 
broken up, when a man came in to say that the British 
Minister had arrived at the edge of the ditch and wanted en- 
trance. The man wiis not sent, and had only heard the 
nl^ort, and ran oif to be the first with good news. As 
he could not give any intelligence we disbelieved him, and 
were composing ourselves to sleep, when the real messen- 
ger arrived, with notes from his Excellency for Yar Ma- 
homed and myself. I immediately went down to the south- 
west angle, vfhile Yar Mahomed sent to collect some cliiefs 
to receive the guest with proper honour. Oiv reaching Futteh 
Mahomed Khan’s post, 1 found Sir John M'Neill had just 
entered the fausse-braie. The chiefi who was Kamran's 
ambassador^ to Teheran, knew Sir John, and having rc- 
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ceived much kindness from him, no sooner Jieard of his^ 
Excellency’s arrival than he went and broJ^ht him in^^ the 
fortifications, sc; almost the first person mat at the post wa<i 
the Envoy. 4fter siting a short lime with Fufteh Khan 
v e proceed^ to the city. We met Dyn Majiomed Khan 
on the wa}fto*Futteh Khan’s post to welcome the Envoy, 
and, accompanied by liim, proceeded to the gate of the 
citadel, wl«?re Yar Mahomed met ns, and, after embracing 
the Envoy, led liim to his quarters. Here the greater part 
of the night was.spcnt in discussing tlie Persian and Afghan 
propositions^ after which Sir John M'Ncfll accompanied 
me to my quarters. When I lay down tlie day had *dawned, 
and I was a good deal surprised on awaking at haif-pJ'st six 
to the Envoy already up and busy writing. Ar seven, 
accordihg tt) eiigageinenl, I sent to let the Wuzeer know 
that his E\c*elleiicy was ready to receive him. Yar Ma- 
homed w^as a deep wdieii the message arrived, but they awoke 
him, and he joined us in a short time with a whole posse of 
chiefs. On my meeting him at the door, he askt^ me w^as 
it customary for our Ministers not to sleep at night, declar- 
ing that he had scarcely closed his eyL« ♦vhen he w^as told 
Sir John M‘Ncill was waiting for him 5 and further re- 
marked : “ 1 do not w^onder your afrairs prosper, when men 
of such high rank as your Miiiister Plenipotentiary w^ork 
harder than an Afghan private soldier w^oiild do even uudei^ 
the eye of the Shah.” Yar Mahomed brougljt a message 
to Sir John from. Shah Kainran inviting him to an hiter- 
view, and his "Excellency immediately proceeded to the 
citadel, where he had a long interview with his Majesty, 
who placed everything at his disposal, and pAmised 
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• ,to .agree td* ^ver)rthing he decided on, and gave him the 
fulR^t powers bo negotiate with the Persians. After the 
interview, the British Minister Mas requestfed to partake o* 
th|? Afghan hospitality, and in the j/feernoon his Excellency 
left the city rad the armistice ceased. The^breaches being 
open and practicable, and the garrison making 'ho efforts t: 
stop them, thp Persian fire was not resumed, and every 
thiijg remained quiet.’ Yar Mahomed was a shrewd man 
though a bad one, but he seldom said a shrewder thing 
than that set down in the above extract from Pottinger. 
Truly IS it no wonder that our affairs prosper, when men of 
the highest rank, far away from the eye of their sovereign, 
work as 'hard as a common soldier in the presence of the 
Shah. It is by conscientious laboriousness of this kind — 
this duty-doing for duty’s sake, so little understood by 
Asiafics, that we owe our prodigious successes in the Etist. 

But this vi:>it of the British Minister was of no avail. 
All our efforts at negotiation, breaking down under the cha- 
racteristic insincerity of the Persians,* failed ; and the siege 
dragged wearily on — all through the months of April and 
May and June. Now and then a new interest was awakened 
by pretences of Russian mediation, v/hich were productive 
of no results. The language, at least, of Yar Mahomed in 
this case was dignified and becoming. He said that if the 
first offer of mediation had come from the Russians it 
might have? been accepted by Herat, but that having ad- 
mitted the arbitration of the British Ambassador, it would 

* Compare with this statement the opinions expressed by«Major 
Todd, page 336. 
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It would demand the space of a volufne to narrate in 
detail the incidents of Uhis protracted siege. Throughaut 
many long ^mwiths, the young English artilleryman was 
the life and soul of the defence. But there were many 
great advantages on the side of the Persiar^, and at last, 
towards the end of June, the Heratees were almost at their 
l^t gasp. Yar Mahomed was beginning to despond, and 
his followers were 'almost in a state of prostration. Food 
was scarce j money was scarce. There was a lack (jf every- 
thing, but of the stubborn courage which continued to 
animate and sustain the solitary Englishman. On the ajth 
of Jun<i, the Persians made a desperate attempt to carry the 
plat?e by assault ^ but Yar Mahomed was incredulous of 
danger. ^Tlie Wuzeer,’ wrote Pottinger in his journal, 

' wenUd not take warning, remaining quietly at his quarters, 
which deceived the garrison, and made many think .that 
the signs of the assault were illusory. Indeed, most of the 
men had gone to sleep, when suddenly the report of two 
or three guns and the whiz of a rocket in Ihe air was heard. 
The eneir^' immediately opened a heavy lire, but the mus- 
ketry was feeble : it gradually, Jiow^ever, became more sus- 
tained, and the roar of the cannon on all sides was continued. 
The Wuzeer, on the first alarm, repaired to the gate of 
Mulick with a small body of men as 't sort 'of reserve.’ 
He soon found tliat the peril was imminent 3 and then ^the 
Wuzeer mounted and w^eiit by the gate of Kandahar to the 
Fausse-braie, sending orders for different chiefs to^go H 
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^ thfi aid of »thr>''e on the summit of the breach. In spite of 
all\dvice, and even entreaty, his own p^irty was allowed to 
struggle on in advance, and he 'arrived nearly alone. Sool- 
tan Mahomed Khan at the same t»ne arrited on the ram- 
part to his bffother’s assistance, and gave him^m‘'ost opportune 
aid. The Wuzeer and his party, arriving at\he traverses 
about a third\of the way from the end of the upper Fausse- 
braie, found the men retreating by twos and* threes, and 
othei’s going off with the wounded: these were stopped. 
The Wuzeer, however, was alarmed. At first, he sat down 
about half way, whence, after some trouble, those about 
him insisted on his going on or sending his son. ‘He chose 
the former, and sent the latter to the gate of Kandahar to 
stop stragglers and skulkers and attend to ordere. The 
Wuzeer himself then went on past two traverses, to the last 
one^held by the garrison 5 but on finding the men at a 
stand-still and insensible to his orders or entreaties to fight, 
he turned back to go for aid. The moment he turned, the 
men began to give way. He made his way to the first 
place he had sat down at. There, by showing him the 
men retreating dncl the evident ruin that must follow, he 
became persuaded to stop. Then they succeedt^l in bring- 
ing him back to the first traverse, wdiich having but a nar- 
row passage, his people and those about could turn back 
those who were coward-like retreating. From this he sent 
for aid 5 but foolishly, in spite of all advice, again allowed 
the men to go on by tw^os and threes, so* that they did 
*:hing. At last, a Sooltan arrived with about fifty* men, 
when, on a short consultation, it was resolved to send him 
down into the lower Fausse-braie, to push along, that while 
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those on the rampart were ordered to atteirj^ fin attack 
down the breach, tijose on the Fausse-braics on the east 
side should push on the othef flank of the Persian column. 
Pursuant to this;«Yar JM'ifhomcd, after much entreaty and 
even abuse, adt-ayced the third time, and finally ventured 
past the last ^taverse, where, seeing the men inactive, he 
seized on a large stafl^’, and rushing on the hirfdermost, by 
» Mint of blows' he drove on the reluctant. Some, crowding 
up in narrow parts, seeing no escape, wildly jumped over 
the parapet and rftn down the exterior slope, and some 
straight forward j the people on the other side making their 

rush at the* same time. The Persians w ere seized with a 

•• 

sudden panic 5 abandoning their position they fled outright 
down the exterior slope and out of the lower Fausse-braie 5 

after which the business ceased The Wuzeer did 

not behave so well as expected ^ he was not collected, ^or 
had he presence of mind to act in combination 5 the Urz- 
liegy was greatly frightened, and did much Ju^rm by lyi- 
nerving the Wuzeer, who with difliculty could be prevented 
from following his suggestions, to leave the Fausse-braie 
and muster the men in the city. The defeliders — the peo- 
ple about *-yabused, and several times had to lay hold of 
the Wuzeer and point to him the^men, wdio turned as soon 
as he did. At last he got furious, and laid on as before- 
mentioned, without even knowing whom he struck. The 
alarming state of things at this point, and the> frequent 

* By * those about him,’ here and in the preceding page, the 
reader is*to understand Eldrcd Pottinger. It is known that he seized 
Var Mahomed by the wrist, dragged him foruMrd, and implore^ him 
to make one more effort to save Herat. 
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messages! aid^ put in motion nearly half the garrison and 
a\l the chiefs of distinction, so that \vhen the business’ was 
over, men ca\ne pouring in so as to fill the upper Fausse- 
• braie 5 but the men appointed Ibi^the defiance of the Fausse- 
braies wese so panic-struck, that they took advantage of the 
watch being temporarily removed from the gates to ab- 
scond, and,- it was with ^reat ditficulty that a sufficient 
number of the garrison could be procured to defend the ’ 
point.* 

It is not to be doubted that the Heratees owed it to the 
young Englishman that Herat did not at this time fall into 
the hands of the' Persians. But this can be gathered only 
incidentally from Pottinger’s journal. Two days afterwards 
1 find him thus expressing his astonishment at the result. 

^ A man arrived from Kurookh 3 he said he had left a de- 
tcU^hment of six thousand Orgunjees, who only waited for 
orders to foray, or even attack the Persian outposts 3 1 was 
surprised to find my share of the business of the 35th had 
reached Kurookh. The moment the man arrived, he seized 
and kissed my hands, saying he was rejoiced he made so 
great a pilgrimage.’ But it was not all fame. The great 
things which had been done by the individuai' gallantry of 
this one English gentlenvm increased the difficulties of his 
position. It was soon plain that the Heratees really wished 
to get rid of him. The entries in his diary show the per- 
plexities fin which he was placed : ^ July 8th. Had a visit 
from the head Jews, to thank me for my interference, and 

found that they were still in fear The ‘Persians 

wrote to Yar Mahomed Khan, that they would give up 
Herat to the Wuzeer, if he would but send Kamran and 
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me to them as prisoners 5 I (old him he had noting to do 
but to tell me to go, and I would go to them myself, if 
they said that was all they w^ftnted. He appeared to per- 
fectly understand t 4 ie decoi^ul nature of the offering. 
The'VJuzeer received a letter from Hadjee Abdool iVIahomed 
in the Persian (Amp, upbraiding him for joining with infi- 
dels against Islam , and for holding on by the skirt of the 
♦English, %om whom he could never receive any advantage j 
that they would flatter him and give money as long as suited 
their interest, as they do in India, and when they had made 
a party in the country and knew all its secrets'* they would 
take it for themselves 5 that the Government found such 
was what tliey wanted to do in Persia, but had on the dis- 
covery prevented it by turning them away 5 and that ffntil 
the Envoy *of these blasphemers — myself^ — was also turned 
out of the city, they would not allow the Mooshtuhid to 
venture into the city. A note to the same effect was re- 
('eived from the Wuzeer’s brother, with the addition that 
the Russian Envoy would not send his agent till I leff . — — 
July 6th. In the morning, the Afghans had a consultation 
of what they would answer. At last it tvfis resolved the 
Wuzeer shoi^d write in answer, that the Englishman is a 
stranger and guest, that he had come to the city, and in the 
present state of affairs the Afghans could not think of turn- 
ing him out of the city j for in the distracted state of the 
country he could not arrive in safety in his own ^ountry, 
and if anything happened to him it would be a lasting dis- 
grace tq the Afghan name, and as a guest he must go or 
stay according to his own pleasure 5 moreover, the Wuzeer 
wrote that he did not hold out in expectation of aid irom 
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the EnglifjlS^, that he had no w ish to join that state against 
^ersia (Iran^, from his connection \yitli which he had no 
wish to teai himself, but fliat the Persians would give 
^ him no choice, but surrendcring«or fighting, which he did 
from nec^?ssity and not from being so absurd as to \mit for 

aid from London. August 6th. In the' evening, when 

the Persians had gone, went to the assembly. The Wuzeer 
told me that, the whole business being upon me^ the Per-* 
sians made a point of obtaining my dismissal, without which 
they would not treat. I’hey were so ^)ressing that he said 
he never before guessed fiiy imporiaiice, and that the Af- 
ghan envoys, who had gone to camj), had told him they had 
always thought me one maii» biit the importance the Per- 
sians attached to my departure showed I was equal to an 
army. The Afghans were very complimentary, and ex- 
pressed loudly their gratitude to the British Government, to 
the exertions of which they attributed the change in the 
tone of the Persians j they, however, did not give the de- 
cided ‘answer they should have, but put the question off by 

saying I was a guest August 30th. The movement of 

the Persians is ‘ajloken of with increased positiveness, but no 
certain intelligence could be procured, notwitshstanding the 
Afghans were grumbling at the delay of the English, and 
Yar Mahomed himself was one of the agitators of this fee!- 
mg, he giving out in public that, in his opinion, the Eng- 
lish Gojfernment intended to drop the connection, that it 
wanted merely to destroy the Persian' power, and did not 
care if the Herat power was at the same time rooted up. 
All sorts of absurd rumours were rife 5 but a very general 
opiifion, originating from the Persian zealots, was that the 
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British and Russian Governments were in aiyanfe to destroy 
Mahomedanism and partition orf the country, dividing India 
from Russia, between 

Soon afterj^this, tJ;x? siege was raised. The' Persians, 
moved by their repeated failures, and by the demonstration 
made by the British in the Persian Gulf, struck their camp, 
and Herat was saved — saved, as we may believe, under 
Providence, by the wonderftil energy of the young artillery- 
man, who had done so much to direct the defence and to 
animate the defenders. We shall never ven^ accurately 
know the lull extent of the service which Eldred Pottinger 
rendered, to the beleaguered Heratees 5 and for^hi's reason 
(as I have before said), that the extreme modesty of the 
journal, which lies before me, has greatly obscured the 
truth. * He was at all times slow to speak of himself and his 
doings \ and il can be gathered only inferentially from his 
nar^ati^'e of the siege, that he virtually conducted the oper- 
ations of the garrison. That the Per-^ians believed this is 
certain \ and it is equally clear that, although Yar Mahomed 
mid other Heraiee chicts, being naturally of a boastful, vain- 
glorious character, endeavoured to claiwi*to themselves the 
chief credit of the victory, the people in the surrounding 
country knew well that it was to the personal gallantry of 
the young Englishman that they owed their salvation from 
the Persian yoke. But he was himself greatly surprised at 
the result, and when the siege was over declared it to be the 
strangest thing in the world that such a place and such a 
garrison could have held out for so many months against 
the whole Persian army, aided, if not directed, by European 
officers, and under the inspiring influence of the ^rsonal 
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^ presence of f ha Shah. In an elaborate report upon Herat, 
which he drew\p nearly two years afterwards, he said : ^ It 
is my^firm belief that Mahomed* Sl^ah rfiight have carried 
the city b^y assault the very first da}^hat he j;eached Herat, 
and that even when the garrison gained confidence, and 
were flushed with the success of their sorties, he might have, 
by a proper us^ of the means at his disposal, taken the place 
in twenty-four hours. His troops were infinitely better 
soldiers than ours, and twice as good troops as the Afghans, 
The non-success of their efforts was the fault of their gener- 
als The* men worked very well at the trenches, 

considerfngiLthey were not trained sappers, and the practice 
of their artillery was really superb. They simply wanted 
engineers and a general to have proved a most formidable 
force.* ' 

There was now a season of repose for Herat, but it 
was the repose of utter prostration. The long-protracted 
siege, and the exactions which had attended it, had reduced 
the people to a condition of unexampled misery. The re- 
sources of the state were exhausted ; the people were starv- 
ing j and Yar Mahomed was endeavouring to recruit his 
finances by the old and cherished means of slave-dealing. 
In this crisis Pottinger put forth all his energies a second 
lime for the defence of Herat. By obtaining from his 
Government advances of money he was enabled to restore 
both "trade ^d cultivation, which had been well-nigh sus- 
pended, ana thus large numbers of people, who had emi- 
grated in despair, were induced to return to their homes. 
The ascendancy which he thus obtained enabled him ("o 
exert bts influence for tlie suppression of the horrible traffic 
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in human flesh — good work, in which h</ w^s aided 1)\ 
Colonel Stoddart, who remained for some time at Herat 
with him. But* t\iese ami other luimanu efforts for the 
protection of tie peop^,^ were distasteful in the eitreme^ to 
Yar Mahomed, and a few months after the rijising of the 
siege the English officers were openly insulted and outraged. 
Colonel Stoddart quitted Herat for Bokhara# in the month 
of January ; and Pottinger, after the insults he had received, 
would have gone also, but he was earnestly implored by 
Shah Kainran to-remain, and he knew that it was the wish 
of his Government that he should not quit his post. 

. In the mean while, tlie Government of Incha were 
equipping the Army of the Indus, and maturing \heir 
measures for the restoration of Shah Soojah to ^ the* throne 
of his a&cestors.’ Their first manifesto was put forth on the 
1st of October, at which time intelligence of the retreat 
of the Persians from before Herat had not reached ^lOrd 
Auckland. At the end of this manifesto there was a noti- 
fication distributing the agency by which our diplomatic 
operations in Afghanistan were to be conducted, and 
Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger w-^as then* appointed senior 
Political J^^sistant to the Envoy and Minister. But, after 
a little while, news ('ame that the siege had been raised, 
and another public announcement was put forth, declaring 
that altliough the British Government regarded the retreat 
of the Persians cis a just cause of congratulatioiv it was still 
intended to prosecute wdth vigour the measures which had 
been ^announced, ‘with a view to the substitution of a 
friendly for a hostile pow'er ’ in Afghanistan, and fo the 
establishment of a permanent barrier against sche^nes ol 
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aggression <)n l»ur North-Western Frontier. And then the 
Govenior-GeiiCTal proceeded to render honour to Eldred 
Pottinger in these becoming tef ms : ^ Thfe Right Honour- 
able the Governor- General is pleas^ii? to appoint Lieutenant 
Eldred Pottinger, of the Bombay Artilleiy, to be Political 
Agent at Herat, subject to tlie orders of thS Envoy and 
Minister at fclie Court of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. This 
appointment is to have effect from the 9th of September 
last, the date on which the siege of Herat was raised by the 
Shah of Persia. In conferring the above appointment on 
Lieutenant Pottinger, the Governor- General is glad of the 
opportunity afforded him of bestowing the high a])plause 
which is due to the signal merits of that officer, who was 
presenf in Herat during the whole of the protracted siege, 
and w’ho, under circumstances of peculiar danger and dif- 
ticuliy, has by his fortitude, ability, and judgment, honour- 
ably sustained the reputation and interests of his country.* 
So Eldred Pottinger continued to dwell at Herat until 
September, 1839, ^7 which lime Major D’Arcy Todd had 
arrived on a special mission, of which mention is made in a 
subsequent*Mem6if. Pottinger then made his way by the 
route of Bameean to Caubul, where he found^the British 
Army encamped, and the British Embassy, under Mac- 
naghteny established. After a brief residence there, he 
quitted the Afghan territory, and went down to meet the 
Governor-^neral in the Upper Provinces of India. He 
was warmly w^elcomed by Lord Auckland, who received 
w^ith the liveliest interest the information with whjph he 
was4aden, and would have heard with warmer admiration 
bis narrative of the stirring scenes in which he had been 
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engaged, if he had spoken more of himsel^nd his actions.. 
He was of course^ invited to join the Government circle at 
dinner} but nothing was^ known of his •arrival until the 
guests were aissemblir^ in the great dinner-tent.* Thep it 
v^as observed that a ^native,* in the Afghan •costume, was 
leaning agafnst one of the poles of the tent 5 obviously a shy, 
reserved man, with somewhat of a downcastdook ; and the 
Governmeht-House Staff looked askance at him, whispered 
to each other, wondered what intruder he w^as, and sug- 
gested to each other that it would be well for some one to 
bid him to depart. But the ' some one ’ was not found \ 
and presently the Governor- General entered, and leading 
his sister. Miss Eden, up to the stranger, said, ^ Let me pre- 
sent you to the hero of Herat.’ And then, of cours*e, there 
was a great commoticni in the tent, and, in spite of etiquette, 
the assembly burst into something like a cheer. ^ 

Then Bldred Pottinger went down to Calcutta and re- 
mained there for some time, during which he drew up 
certain valuable reports on Herat and the adjacent country. 
In the mean while, Major Todd was doing the work of the 
Political Agency, to which Pottinger *ifk the first instance 
had been^appointed, and it w^as not thought expedient to 
disturb the arrangement. So another post was found for 
the young Bombay Artilleryman, and the year 1841 
found him again serving in Afghanistan. He had been ap- 
pointed Political Agent on the Turkistan froii^er, and his 
head-quarters wt?re in Kohistan, or the country above Cau- 
bul,.)vhere he dwelt, with a small staff of officers and a 
native escort, in what was known as the Lugjhraanee 
Castle. 
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. ^ As the advanced, Potlinger saw most clearly 

that there was mischief in the air ; that the measures of re- 
trenchment, so injurious to tlie iriterests of the Kohistanee 
as of other chiefs, were fast relaxinjf the only hold which 
we had upon«£heir forbearance. The tie which bound them 
to us was the tie of gratified avarice. But no^ our great 
system of bribery was beginning to collapse. When Pot- 
tinger knew what had been done, he scented thS danger at 
once, and he wrote several letters of earnest remonstrance 
to Sir William Macnaghten. ^ Jn Septentber,’ wrote Pot- 
tinger, * the Envoy sent several back 3 not understanding the 
reason why, I remonstrated with him, and he then informed 
me that he was ordered by Government to make retrench- 
ments, and that it had been resolved to diminish the gross 
amount of pay to the military throughout the country by 
one-third. Immediately on the receipt of this I wrote as 
strongly as, it appeared to me, became my j#*|ation, to 
the Envoy, and pointed out the danger likel Ho crue 
from irritating the minds of people in a 
rounded by rebellious districts, and particuf^' 
breach of public /aitli which would be corJ^** 
measure were carried into effect throughout tA^ay^-^iistan, 
and begged lie \^'ould, at least, spare the chiefs ^e-talled last 
year (1840). The Pliivoy replied that he could not help the 
reduction, as his orders were peremptory, but he i^iformed 
me that th(^ chiefs who w'ere advanced under our knowledge 
during the past year should be considered Ss excusecf.* Day 
after day appearances became more threatening, jlf was 
plainly necessary to do something. If we could not any 
longer purchase the submission of the ^chieft, we i might 
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overavj s them by a display of force. So Tjjljttiiiger went tq 
Caubul, and urjjed upon the Envoy the expediency of 
sending an expe'dition intd the Nijrow country, and ^ getting 
rid of some cif the niost dangerous of our enemies.’ , To 
this Sir William Macnaghten was averse. "JEie, however, 
wrote Potiuiger, 'referred me to General Elpliinstone, and 
told me that if the General would consent^'he would. On 
visiting the General, I found that he had received such re- 
ports of the country, that he would not permit an expedi- 
tion without fitrthcr information; whereupon I otFered to 
take any ofticers the General might select and show them 
the country, as my presence in the Kohistan was necessary. 
I returned there before anything was determined.* 

During the early part of October, the Kohistanees re- 
mained outwardly quiet ; but day after day brought new 
fumours of coming insurrection, which Pottinger c^ly re- 
ported to head-quarters. But both Macnaghten and Burnes 
said that they could see no grounds of alarm — no cause for 
suspicion, ' Notwithstanding,’ said Pottinger, ' by the end 
of the month my suspicions were so aroused, that I felt it 
my duty to recommend that hostages *sTiould be demanded 
from the, Kohistanee chiefs. To this measure the Envoy 
reluctantly consented, and I ^ only succeeded in procuring 
them by the end of the month, when everything betokened 
a speedy rupture.’ The enemy were then gathering around 
him j and though many of the chief’ came ito him with 
professions of friendship and offerings of service on their 
lips^ he clearly saw the necessity of strengthening his posi- 
tion and taking precautions against a sudden attack^ But it 
was necessaiy, at the same time, to veil his suspicions, and 
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ijherefore, as be i^id, his defensive operations were restricted 
to half-measures. 

. r 

It has already* been told hott on the 'second day 01 
November the storm burst furiously ^ifc^er Caufcul. It 450011 
swept into theJCohistan. On the morning of the third, it 
was plain, from the number of armed men that wire gather- 
ing round the Lughmanee Castle, that the crisis was close ' 
at hand. The chiefs, however, still professed friendship, 
and clamoured for rewards. Pottinger then told the princi- 
pal men that if they would render the service required from 
them thejr should have not only rewards, but dresses of 
honour from the King. They appeared to be satisfied, but 
said it was necessary that this should be explained to the 
petty chiefs who were in the adjacent garden. On this, 
Pottinger sent out his Assistant, Lieutenant Rattray, to 
commiuie with them. Soon conscious that foul play was 
designed, Rattray was about to leave the assembly, when 
he w^ shot down. A friendly Afghan had run to^y^^'e 
castle to apprize Pottinger tliat treachery waS around^ . 
'He had scarcely made me comprehend his ' 

wrote Eldred, ' as he spoke by hints, when the so|^ 'V 
shots alarmed us. The chiefs with me rose and ^ *nd 
I escaped into the castle through the postern-gate ^yWhich 
being secured, I ran on the rerre-plaiii of the ramparts, and 
thence saw Mr Rattray lying badly wounded about three 
hundred yayis distant, and the late tenderers of service* 
making off fn all directions with the plunder of the camp. 
Before I was master of these facts, a party of the enpray 
crossing ^he field observed Mr Rattray, and running up to 
him, one put his gun to his head and despatched him, 
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whilst several others tired 
his body/ 

And now what was tb be done? The enemy were 
swarming aroirud him ^ and those of his own people, \\rho 
remained faithful among the faithless, wxre {t%\v. Captain 
Codrington \vas then with Pottiiigor in Lughman, but his 
fegimeiU was three miles off, at Charekiir.* The alarm, 
however, bad been given ; and in the course of the after- 
noon, young Haugjiton, the Adjutant of the Ghoorkhas, a 
gallant soldier, who has well fulfilled the promise of his 
youth, appeared with two companies of the regiment, and 
then Codrington, mustering what men he could,* made a 
sortie and joined him. There was then some sharp fight- 
ing, and the gardens were cleared. By this time night 
was lafling. It was the duty both of Codrington and 
Haughton to return to Charekur j hut they left Pottinger 
some sixty men, which made up his entire garrison to a 
hundred, all the ammunition at his tlisposal amounting to 
only fifteen rounds a man. But his friends of the Ghoorkha 
regiment promised to bring him fresh supplies and new 
reinforcements of men on the morrow** so he determined, 
with God’^s will, to maintain his post.' 

But it was not so ordained. The attempted relief failed. 
Codrington sent out Ibur companies of the Ghoorkhas and 
asix.pouuder gun; and if the gallantry of the young 
officers, Haughton and Salisbury, c(mld h^ve insured 
success, the desired succour would have been Conveyed to 
the Lughraanee Castle. But the enemy were numerous, 
and some of our troops were young and impetuous. The 
detachiaent w^as, therefore, compelled to fall back with 


their pieces into d^ffeijent parts of 
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, heavy loss.* ,^alisbuiy was killed, and Haughtoii was 
obliged to take back the remains of his disheartened 
party to Charekur. ‘ On perceiving the retreat/ wrote 
Poyiiiger/ '1 concluded Captain ^UodringlSJii would not 
again attempWto relieve me, and as 1 had no aniAiunition be- 
yond the supply in the men’s pouches, I defermined to 
retreat on Charekur after dark 5 but the better to hide niy 
intention, ordered grain to be brought into the castle.’ 

By wise arrangements, which eluded the vigilance of 
the enemy, Pottinger w'ith a few followers contrived to 
make good his retreat to Charekur, under the shadow of 
the night. He had scarcely thrown himself into that place, 
when the eneniy began to rage furiously against the people 
of the Ling and his supporters. The time for negotiation 
had passed j so Pottiiiger, divesting himself of his political 
character, took command of the guns, and prepared to 
resist the insurgents. 

The little garrison had stout hearts, and they fought 
manfully,' making frequent sorties against the enemy, but 
prevailing not against the crowds that were gathering 
around them. Ib' one of these sorties Potlinger was 
wounded by a musket-shot in the leg j and soon afterwards, 
Captain Codrington, who commanded, was killed. Then 
young Haughtoii took the command, and against fearful 
-odds performed feats of heroic gallantry, which won the 
admiration and perhaps excited the not ungenerous envy of 
his disabled comrade.* 


* After the death of Captain Codrin^^don, wrote PoUinger 'in his 
Budeeat>^d report, the enemy were ‘repulsed with Joss from the bar- 
racks, when Mr Haughton, on whom had devolved the command| 
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Tliere was, however, an enemy which it^wa,s impossible ^ 
10 resist. The little garrison held out manfully against 
vastly superior numbers, ^ut they were • perishing from 
thirst.. The injiurgeuLs |had cut off their supplies* of wal^r, 
and there was no hope for them. Reduced |o this strait, 
they were siftnmoned to surrender. The condition to secure 
their safety was tliat Christians and Hindoos alike should 
accept the Mahomediiii faitli. ^ We came to a Mahomedan 
country,’ answered Pottinger, ' to aid a Mahomedan sove- 
reign in the recoNK^ry of his rights. We are, therefore, v'ithin 
the pale of Islam, and exempt Irom coercion on the score 
of religion.’ They told him that the King had ordered the 
attack, and he replied, ‘ Rring me his w ritlen orders. 1 can 
do nothing without them.’ 

But’the thirst was destroying them. The last drop of 
water had been served out 3 and when they endeavourjjd to ‘ 
steal out in the night to obtain a little of the precious 
moisture ffom a neighbouring spring, the enemy discovered 
them and shot them down like sheep. There wAs failure 
after failure, and then the disciplined fighting men became 
a disorganized rabble. The few that reiMincd staunch were 
very weak^ and they had but a few rounds of ammunition 


followed up the success and drove •the enemy back by a sortie far 
beyond the gardens occupied in the morning, and maintained the 
ground despite the incessant attacks of the enemy, who did not 
desist till dark.’ And again : ‘ On the 9th, the enemy blew up a 
part of the south-weet tower, owing to the carelessness (if the guard. 
Before, however, the enemy could profit by the breach and the 
panic •of our men, Mr Ilaughton rallied the fugiiives, and leading 
them back, secured the lop of the parapet v ilh a barricade board 
and sand*bags.’ 
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in their pouchts. With this little body of Ghoorkha troops, 
Pottinger and V-iaughton, having taken counsel together, 
determined to fight their way totCaubur. The story of their 
escape .shall be told in Pottinger’^ own 's^ords : ^ On the 
1 2th,’ he wrote, "after dark, Mr Haughton ordered out a 
party to cover the water-earners in an attempt lo get water. 
The Sepoys, Jiowever, left the ranks to supply themselves, 
and dispersed bn being fired at j in consequence, the water- 
caniers failed in their object. A sortie, consisting of two 
companies, under Ensign Rose, was tlu'n ordered: one 
company separiiced, and the men left their officers in searqli » 
ofwatef j the other company, under Mr Rose himself, fell 
on a 'post of the besiegers, and put every man of it to death. 
They, henvever, became unaccountably panic-struck (lest 
the enemy should come down in tbn'c), and tied' bac'k to 
. the barrack. Mr Rose, being left nearly alone, was obliged 
to return without gaining his object. Mr Haughton having 
apprized me of these circumstances, and that the corps was 
nearly disorganized from the privations it had suffered, the 
utter inefficiency of the native officers (who had no sort 
of control over Uio soldiers), the exhaustion of the men 
from constant duty, the total want of w^ater and^provisions, 

I considered that one only chance of saving any portion ol 
the regiment was a retreat on Caubul, and though that was 
abundantly perilous, I entertained a hope that the most 
active men, who were not encumbered with wives and 
children, i^ight reach it in safety. Mr Haughton coincided, 
but lest the enemy should hear of our intention, we resolved ' 
that the men should not be informed till paraded for starting, 
[n the^afternoon of the 13th, Mr Haughton discovered 
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amongst the Punjab artillerymen two men wljo bjid deserted 
from that body a few days previous, and, while apprehending 
them, the Jemadar of artiflery snatched a 'sword from a 
bystander, and ’aefore i\d could be given cut down ai]d 
severely wourided that otfrcer. He then, fc)llc,wed by the 
artillerymen, and the greater number of the Maliomedans 
in the castle (barracks), taking advantage of th(y opportunity, 
ran off at the same time. This caused such a tumult, that, 
at first, I feared the enemy had attacked and were driving 
our men from thd walls ; mider this impression I had myself 
hurried to the main gate, but found on arrival that Dr Grant 
had secured that, and rallied the men. The native officers 
immediately gathered round with many of the Sepoys, to 
assure me of their fidelity; but the latter were evidently 
disorganized, vhich may be judged of from the fact of their 
having plundered the treasure and Captain Codring^on’s 
quarters the moment I lefi them, and, in face of the enemy’s 
fire, pulled down the officers’ boxes which had been piled 
up as traverses to cover the doorways, broken them open, 
and pillaged them. In the evening (Dr Grant having 
previously spiked all the guns with his**own hands), we 
marched oe^ of the barracks by the postern. The advance 
was led by myself (as Mr Haugliton, who accompanied me, 
was unable to do more than sit on his horse), Dr Grant 
brought out the main body, and Ensign Rose, with the 
quartermaster-sergeant, brought up the rea/. I found it to- 
tally impossible to 'preserve any order after leaving^the gate, 
and iiwain attempted leading the men to besiege a building 
generally occupied by the enemy after niglitfall, so t^at we 
might cover the exit of the main body from the barracks ; 
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^and it was iiot^ithout much difficulty I eventually succeeded 

in halting the men about half a mile ffiom the barracks, till 

Mr Rose, with? the rear, closeci up. Dr Grant, however, 

was missing, and was never afterwards seefi. Aftef tliis we 

proceeded ir* a disorderly crowd along the rcjad‘to Sinjitdereh, 

on which I knew we should soonest find water. At the 

first place wfe did so j a great delay took place, and I, with 

the advance, suddenly found we w^ere separated from the 

main body, but after some search I rejoined them. Below 

Sinjitdereh we^were obliged to leave the road, lest alarm 

should^ be taken, and were considerably delayed before we 

found the road again on the other side of the \ illage. On 

reaching Istalif we were obliged to do the same thing, when 

finding very few men inclined to push on, and that [ was 

getting exhausted with the pain of my wound and fatigue, 

I determined pushing on with Mr Haughton, and trying to 

reach Caubul before daylight.^ Neither of us w^as capable 

of ^he exertion or of sustaining the fatigue consequent on 

the slow movements of the regiment 5 we, tlierefore, rode 

on, but having no guide, we got into so many difficulties, 
410 

that day was breaking when we reached the range of 
mountains about half way between Charekur f,nd Caubul, 
where, at Mr Haughton’s advice, our horses and selves being 
quite exhausted, we halted in a deep and dry ravine. Oqr 
other companions were a Sepoy of the regiment, my English 
writer, and the regimental bunya. In the forenoon we 
were alanned by firing in the mountains above us, bu|^. 
otherwise we passed the day undisturbed. At dvsk we 
resumf d our route. Being prevented by watch-fire attempt- 
ing to gain the high road, we followed a sheep-path over 
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the mountain into the plain of Altifar, which crossed, 
avoiding the castle of that name, and leaving the main road 5 
from that plain crossed thtf remaining range of hills by a 
footpath descending into j the Caubul plain behind \he lal^e, 
round the southern end of which we took our ro?4, intending 
to cross the c*ultivated land to cantonments by the back of 
the Shah’s garden at Kila-boleno. Where we should have 
branched off, I missed the turn, and as we were witliin 
the enemy’s sentinels 1 feared to attract observation by 
turning (when I discovered my mistake) ; this obliged me 
to make for Deh-Afghan, intending to try that road, but 
on rea{:hingthat we found the place orc'upied, and ourselves 
so urgently challenged by the sentineLs, that we were obliged 
to pass on to the city, which having gained without* inter- 
ruption, Ave pursued our way through the lanes and bazaar 
along the river-bank till we gained the skirts of the pity, 
where we found a picket. We had nearly passed, when 
wc wTTe observed and called on to stop, and as we did not 
do so, several pursued us, but as the horses gained on them, 
they fired, and we received a volley from the now aroused 
picket, fortunately without any injur)% a\ftl a few hundred 
yards farthtjr carried us to our o^'a! entrenched cantonment, 
which we found besieged. My wound had become so 
painful 2&d irritated from want of dressing and exertion, 
that 1 was obliged to keep my bed for some time.’ 

I have suffered Eldred Pottinger to t jH his own story, 
but one incident omitted from the narrative mu%t be told 
liere to complete the recital. When they were not far from 
Caubul, Haughton feeling utterly exhausted from pj^n, loss 
of blood, fatigue, and want of food, implored Pottinger to 
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leave him to die and to save his own life. Pottinger said 
that he woulS die with his comrade, but that he would 
never desert him 3 and after resting awliife, both contrived 
to^struggie on, and w^ere, almost nyraculoujy, saved. 


When Ehired Pottinger reached Caubul, he was com- 
pelled, for some time, to nurse his wounds 3 but,' before long, 
the great crisis of the insurrection brought him again to the 
front. Sir William Macnaghten, w ho wvas at the head of 
the British Mission, was slain by Akbar Khan j and every 
man in' camp then felt that Pottinger was the man* above 
all cithers to rescue the English from the difficulties wffiich 
hemmed them in as with a ring of fire. It w^as on .the 
23rd of December, 1841, that the Envoy w^as killed. On 
the 2 jth, Pottinger wrote to Major Macgregor, who w^as 
Political Agent at Jellalabad : 


* ' ‘Caubul, December 25, 1841.' 

‘My dear Macgregor, — ^We liave had a sad Comedy 
of Errors, or rathtY tragedy, here? Macnaghten was called 
out to a conference and murdered. We have interchanged 
terms on the ground he w'as treating on for leaving the 
country 5 but things arc not finally settled. HoN^ever, we 
are to fall back on Jellalabad to-morrow or next day. In 
the present disturbed state of the country we may expect 
oppositioi; on the road, and we are likely to suffer much 
from the cold and hunger, as we expect to have no carriage 
tor te^*.s and superfluities. I have taken charge of the 
Mission. Mackenzie, Law rence, and Conolly are afl seized. 
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The lirst two I fear for. TJie latter is quite safe. The 
cantonment is now attacked. 

‘ Yours, \erv truly, > 

^ Eldked Potting^k. ^ 

Five days* afterwards he wrote to Captain Mackeson, at 
Peshawur — disguising the language of his let^^er in French, 
and signing 'his name in Greek, because there were those in 
the enemy’s camp who^could read English : 

‘ Cantonnemcuts a Cabool, 30"^** de Decembre, 1S41. 

^Mon chek Mackeson, — J’ai eu le plaisir de recevoir 
votre lettre du 12““ au feu Envoyo. Notre situation ici est 
dei^lus dangereuses. L’Envoye etait tue a une continence, 
qui lieu hors d’ici, le 23 de ce mois. Quand je prenais 
charge je trouvais qu’il avait engage du part du gouverne- 
ment de quitter Afghanistan, et de donner hostages pour 
que le Dost soyait mis en liberte, aussi que pour prelimin- 
aires il avait rendu le Balia Hissar et les forts qui dbmment 
les cantonilfements. Ces acts et le manque des vivres 
faisaient les cantonnemente untenable, et^les quatre odiciers 
militaires superieurs disaient qu’il fallait resumer le traite 
au lieu de forcer une marche retrograde sur Jellalabad. 
Nous avons aujourd’hui finis fes termes du traite, et nous 
esperons partir d’ici demain ou apres domain. De leur 
promesses je m’en doute, malgre que ^cs ordres ont ete 
expedi& pour qud nos troupes quittent Candaharvt Ghizny. 
II faut que vous tenez ouvert le K hyber, et que ^us soyez 
pr6t nous aider le passage;, car si nous ne sommes pas 
proteges, il nous serait impossible faire halte eu route pour 
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que les tro\ipcs sc refraichissent. sons laquclle j'ai pour qu’iJjs 
«iOient desorganises. 

^ Votre ami/ 

‘ pXSpcS HoTTLVyip. 

f ^ 

^ Apres aujourd’hui j’ecrirai men noni en lettres 
Grecques. I-orsque le Cossid vous remettra cette lettro 
vous lui donnerez trois cent rupees.’ 

It is hard to say what Eldred PoUinger sutiered when 
he found himself compelled to negotiate with the enemy 
for the surrender of Caubiil and tlK‘ e\ac*uation ol the 
country. He vehemently opposed himself to the weak * 
policy/ which had been agreed upon before he was placed 
in the direction of aAairs. He protested 5 he remohstrated 3 
but all in vain. The military authorities had determined 
that they could fight no longer, and that there wa^ nothing 
to be done but to make an ignominious retreat from the 
country 'which they had so proudly- invaded. The explana- 
tion of the circumstances which at last coittpelled him, 
sorely against the^romptiiigs of his own courageous lieart, 
to negotiate with the Afghan chiefs for a safe-conduct, is 
on record. ^ We received/ he wrote, in a report to Go- 
vernment drawn up at a subsequent period, tender from 
Mahomed Oosman Khan, oftering to escort the army to 
Peshawur for the sum of five lakhs of rupees, as had been 
offered Ipm (he said) by Sir W. Matxiaghten. At the 
same tin‘ie, letters from Captains Maegregor and Mackeson 
were rjijeived, urging Sir William to hold out, and inform- 
ing us the reinforcements which were on their way from 
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India. The information from the city showed that fends , 
were running high there, and that Sliah Soojah ap- 
peared to be getting up •a respectable party for himself. 
When I informed Cieperal Elphinstone of tfiese faints, 
he summoned a council of war, consisting* of Brigadier 
Sheltcui, Bfiga*her Anquetil, Lieut.-Colonel Chambers, 
Captain Bellew, and Captain Grant. Av the Major- 
General’s rt»qiiest I laid the above-mentioned facts, and the 
enemy’s tenders, before these othcers, and also my own 
opinii ii that we«should not treat with the enemy, because 
I had every reason to belie\e thatihe enemy were 
deceiving second! if, I considered it our duty to hold 

'iloo!' from ill! inedsure.^ which w’ould tie tlie hands of Go- 
veri.meiit as to its future acts j and (hirdly, that w'e*had no 
right t<fsiuii(ic'‘ so larg(* a sum of public money (amount' 
ing to nine’ '. ell lakhs) to purcliase our own safety — t*) 
order other <'<jmin'iuding otiicers to give up the triusts con 
luled to lien I — for It was especially laid down by writers 
on international law, that a General had no authority to 
make any treaty, unless ho w'ere able to enforce the con- 
aitions, and that he could not treat for tifo future, but only 
lor the present. The council of war, however, unanimously 
decided that remaining at Caiibul and forcing a retreat 
w^erc alike impracticable, and that nothing remained for 
us but tiideavouring to release the army, by agreeing to 
the tenders offered by the enemy 5 and that any sum, in 
addition to what had already been promised by Sir William 
Macnaghten, if it tended to secure the safety of army, 
would be well expended, and that our right to negotiate 

on these terms was proved by Sir William Macnaghten 
vo|.. IX. i3 
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.having agreied to them before his assassination. Uiiclei 
these circumstances, as the Major-General coincided with 
' the officers of the council, and refused to attempt occupy- 
ing the Balia Hissar, and as his second in comuiand, who 
had been there, declared it impracticable, I considered it 
my duty, notwithstanding my repugnance to aftd disproval 
of the measure.^ to yield, and attempt to carry on a negotia- 
tion. For the reasons of the military authorilies I must 
refer you to themselves.’ 

In a letter of a more private ('haracter, addressed to 
Captain Maegregor, our Political Agent ^t Jellalabad, J’ot- 
tinger thus stated the necessities which had driven him to 
work out the capitulation, however distastefiil to his indivi- 
dual manhood. ^There are many points,’ he wrote, ^ that my 
character requires me to explain, particularly that ^e con- 
tinues^ our negotiations with the enemy in direct opposition 
to my advice, and that we were prevented from going into 
the Balia Hissar by the obstinacy of Brigadier Shelton, who 
declared the attempt impracticable. The Cieneral (Elphin- 
stone), from his illness, was incapable of making up his 
mind, and the couSfant assertion of the impossibility by his 
second in command, outw^eighed the entreaties of the 
Envoy when alive (wlio was always afraid to commit him- 
self in military matters), and of mine afterwards^ and a 
retreat on Jeflalabad w^as the only thing they would hear 
of 5 and, notwithstanding that I pointed out the very 
doubtful diaracter of any engagement w^e might make witli 
the hea^of the insurgents, and the probability they could 
not majl^Ie it good, and begged that they would spare us the 
dishonour and guard the. loss which any negotiation must 
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entail. In a couiicirof war held at the Genepl’s liou&e — ; 
Shelton, Anquetil, Chambers, Grant, ancf Bellew present 
— (n^ery one voted to thC contrary ; so, i^eing I could do 
nothing, I conicnted. At the lime we had but fwo courses 
ipeii to us,, which, in my opinion, promised a chance of 
saving our^honour and part of the army. One was to 
occupy the Balia Hissar, and hold it till sj^ring. By this 
we should 4iave had the best chance of success. The other 
was to have abandoned our camp and baggage and encum- 
brauc.es, and fosced our way down. This was perilous but 
practicable. However, 1 could not persuade them to 
sacrifice baggage ; and that was eventually one of the 
chief causes of our dfsasters. You may conceive my 
anx.ety to have thi'i properly made known to Government.* 
BufAvlieii there was no longer any hope of that honour- 
able resistance w inch Pottiuger so persistently counselled, 
when the nobler and the manlier course was impossible to 
'fnn in lace of this great military defeclioii, Eldred 
Pjitinger conceived it to be, as doubtless it was,* his duty 
M) do his best to extricate his countrymen from the perils 
^/hich environed them. He had 11 ? special power or 
nuthurity, whicli the military jhiefs would have acknow- 
ledged, had he endeavoured to overrule their decision. 
He did not, by the death of the Envoy and Minister, suc- 
ceed to the plenipotentiary chair. He was simply an 
^Assistant-Political,’ of no very long stanaing in the depart- 
ment j he was <inly a Lieutenant of Artilleir j all his 
weight in those wretched councils was derived, ^erefore, 
fmrn his brave deeds j and those were times whenVhongh 
there were some noble hearts among our people at Caubul, 
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/i great depr^sion had come upon the Many, and simple 
manliness was not potential for the preservation of the 
honour of the nation. If, then, those were umes when the 
young Artilleryman thought that an, appeal ijaight be made 
to the Army ? gainst the decree of the military leader, he 
soon felt that it was better to suppress the hetoic aspira- 
tion. There xras nothing, indeed, left for him but to 
endeavour to save his country from worse disasters than 
had already befallen it. S.) he bowed to the decision of 
the military chiefs. • 

^ As soon as this was decided upon,’ he wrote after- 
wards, ^ I commenced negotiating. The enemy’s first de- 
mand (on complying with whicl/ they promised to agree * 
to the terms we offered on the 25th) was, that we should 
settle with the Hindoos they brougJit forward regarding 
the payment of the money the Envoy had promised, 
i.e. which the Council of War had decided should be paid. 

* * * I would willingly have avoided the payment of 
such; bul the enemy, by stopping our supplies, obliged 
me to suffer the imposition, as the military authorities 
were urgent to pr^'^ent a renewal of hostilities, cost what 
it might. These sums were promised in the name of Sir 
William Macnaghten, by his agent (the Naib Ameer), to 
the different chiefe, lo bring about a treaty and support it 
w'hen formed. Major-General Elphinstone recollected the 
Envoy having informed him of his having authorized the 
agent to lyake the promises, as also did Oaptain Skinner.’ 

So t/te name of ^Eldred Pottinger, Major,** was 

A 

• TAt had been promoted to a brevet majority, and created a 
Companion of the Bath, for his services at IJerat. 
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attached to the Treaty 5 and on the 6th of J^uary, 
the British army was under arms to march out of Caubul. 
But the escort, which the* Afghan chiefs had promised foi 
the pfotection t)f the cgiquered, had not been sent. ‘ The 
military authoyties, however,’ wrote Pottiugef, in the report 
:.bove quoted, ^refused to waitj and notwithstanding my 
advice to the contrary, marched out of our ^trenchments.’ 
There was* nothing but death before them 3 for the snow 
bad fallen heavily, and the wretched Hindostanee soldiers 
could not beai' up against the rigours of the Northern 
winter. Pottinger clearly foresaw this, and endeavoured to 
impress upon the military authorities the importance of 
so clothinj, the Sepoys as to resist the severities of the 
winter, and enable them to escape the destructive iJitings of 
the frost, ^ Major Pottinger* (it is narrated by Sir Henry 
Lawrence) ^ told us that when the retreat was decided- on, 
and no attention was paid to his, Lawrence’s, and Conolly’s 
advice, to concentrate in the Balia Hissar, he urged the 
officers 10 have all ihe old horse-clothing, &:c.* cut into 
strips and rolled round the soldiers’ feet and ankles after the 
Afghan fashion, as a better protection against snow than the 
mere hard, leather of shoes. This he repeatedly urged, but 
in vain, and within a few hours the frost did its work. 
Major Pottinger said that there was not an Afghan around 
them who had not his legs swathed in rags as soon* as the 
snow began to fall.’ 

Then came that memorable retreat through the dreadful 
snow, of which history has but few parallels. Th^kfghans, 
whom there was no one to hold in restraint, swarnr|d down 
upon our unhappv people, and massacred them, benumbed 
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, and helpless as* the*; were, almost without resistance. At 
last, the Bamkzye chietj Akbar Khan, who had slain Sir 
William Macnaghten, appeared upon the scene, and 
prcxnised to escort the remnant of- the Army safely to the 
British frontier, if three hostages were given up to him as a 
guarantee for the evacuation of our outposts in other parts 
of the country. Brigadier Shelton and Captain Lawrence 
were named 5 but Shelton refused to gO} so Pottinger 
offered to take his place, and the ofter was accepted. 
George Lawrence and Colin Mackenzie were his companions. 

From that time, in the early part of January, to the 
September of the same year (1842), Eldred Pottinger re- 
mained a prisoner in the hands of Akbar Khan. All the 
circumstances of this memorable captivity are well known, 
for there are few w^ho have not read the interesting journals 
of Vincent Eyre and Florentia Sale. It is sufficient to write 
briefly of this period of sufteriiig. From the middle of 
January to the middle of April the prisoners were confined 
in the fort of Budeeabad, There Pottinger drew up for 
Government an elaborate report of the circumstances, so 
far as he w'as himself connected with them, of the rising in 
the Kohistan and of the subsequent Caubul capitulation, 
from which document I have quoted freely in the course 
of this narrative. From Budeeabad they were removed to 
a fort on the Loghur river, a few miles from Caubul, where 
they enjoyed comparative comfort and freedom. Although 
a prisoner^iind as such incapable, in a strict sense, of official 
action, h/was still recognized both by captive and captor as 
the responsible political authority, and was in frequent 
communication both with Akbar Khan -and with General 
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Pollock respecting iKe terms of a mutual surrenatr ot 
prisoners. It was natural and right that, 111 such circum- 
stances, Pollock* ^ho w* 1 s advancing with liis Army ol 
Retribution uj.^n Caubul, should have been stftpicious ot 
overtures made by the enemy dirough a prisoner who was 
: mipletely^t Bis mercy. And it is curious to observe in 
the correspondence between the old and the •young soldier, 
how two brave and honourable men, regarding from dif- 
ferent stand-points this matter of negotiation, looked with 
very different eycb upon the same manifestations. Pollock 
('ould not but regard the murderer of the British Envoy as a 
blci/d-stained criminal with whom it was sore distress, and 
indeed ahv''st humiliation, to treat upon anything like 
equal terms. But Pottinger, who had Jived too •Jong in 
int' naitj relations with the Afghans to feel very sensitive 
on this score, told tlie General that his commiinicatijins to 
the Siiclar were considered most offensive, and deprecated 
the tone of Pollock’s letters. It was, undoubtedly, a diffi- 
i:ul( conjuiK tore, for many believed that if Akbar Rhan were 
driven to despair, he would in revenge massacre the prisoners. 
P>ut General Pollock judged, and judged rightly, that the 
holder and more defiant the attitude which we assumea 
the greater would be the safety of tlie prisoners^ for m 
Afghanistan every man’s hanJ was against his neighbour, 
and it was certain that there would be found those whose 
interest it would be, for their own sake, to side with ti# 
English who wese advancing upon the capital. . 

It was at this period, in the summer of ibt2, when 
Pottinger, Troup, and Colin Mackenzie were feparated 
trom the^other prisoners, and in the immediate custody t*i 
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Akbar Khan, that an incident occurred so characteristic ol 
Pottinger’s indomitable courage, that no record of his life 
would be complete without its ra:iial. rhe bills which he 
had drawd upon India for the purpose of ^extricating the 
British Arraj from the toils that surrounded them, after 
the military leaders had determined to retreat, were re- 
pudiated by the Government. When intelligence of this 
reached the leading Afghan Sirdars, they were exceedingly 
wroth, and they determined that Pottiiiger should be com- 
pelled to draw fresh bills upon his Government. The 
chiefs who assailed him were Ameenoollah Khan, who had 
instigated the murder of Burnes j Mahomed Shah Khan, 
Akba'r s father-in-law, who was the very main-spring of the 
insurrection j and another of some note. Suddenly enter- 
ing the cell in which the three Englishmen were confined, 
they told Pottiiiger that his bills had been protested, and 
with fierce and insolent menaces told him that he must 
immediately sign others. At first he tried to persuade 
them' of the inutility of such an act, as the new bills would 
meet with the same fate as the old. They would not ac- 
cept the plea, and* renewed their threats ; so he turned a 
grim, stem face upon them, and said, ^ You may cut off my 
head if you will, but I will never sign the bifls.* The chiefs 
took counsel with each other, and hastily leaving the room 
went to Akbar Khan, who was in an apartment above, and 
Ibked what was to be done. But that chief knew too well 
the kind of man with whom he had to deal to attempt 
persbiial / iolence, which was certain to have no effect in 
inducinsfhim to swerve from his resolution.* 

* Whilst in this tower, Pottinger, learning that there was a 
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To the bold front which Eldred Pottingpr assumed, 
when tidings came that General Pollock* was advancing 
victoriously upon Caubul, fhe captives owed it mainly, under 
Providence, th^ they finally obtained their rele^e. F^;om 
the neighbourhood of Caubul the captives wgre carried off 
l ' Bameeaif. ^s briefly told by the historian of the war, 
there is something almost ludicrous in the confidence of this 
little band* of Englishmen. For we are told that, at 
Bameean, ' they deposed the governor of the place, and 
appointed a moucj friendly chief in his stead. They levied 
conti butions on a party of Lohanee inercliants who were 
passing that way, and so supplied themselves wifti funds. 
And, to or ^ vn all. Major Pottingcr began to issue pro- 
clamations, calling upon all thfe neighbouring chiefs lo come 
in r id make their salaam j he granted remissions of revenue j 
and all the decent clothes in the possession of the^party 
were collected to bestow as khelats (dresses of honour).* 
And there was wisdom in this 5 for so true is the old adage, 
‘ Possunt fjui posse videntur.* * 

The account of these proceedings, w^hich Pottinger has 

supply of poAvcicr stored in it, proposed to take advantage of the 
opportunity ^vhen Akbar Khan and some of tlie leading chiefs were 
in the upper rooms, to set fire to n, train and blow up the place, 
the Englishmen taking iheir chance* of escaping disguised in the con- 
fusion. But his more prudent companions protested against the 
scheme. 

* * Hi: services as chief political officer with the Caubul prisoners 

were highly appreciated by those who shared his captivity, and they 
subscribed to present him, after their release, with a lestimotoial, whicli 
he ne^r lived to receive. But it was requested by the snbscribers, 
who one all mourned his decease, that it might be l«'pt as an 
heirloom in hb family 
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officially recorded, is of the most inornate character j but as 
such, so characteristic that I am induced to insert it. Ku 
man's reputation ever owed lesn to his own utterances. 
He was qt^ite incapable of a dourish. ^ 


‘to major-general pollock, C.B., COxMxMANDlNG IN 
Ai-CxHANISTAN. 

‘ Caiibiil — Camp Racccourst;, September 21, 1842. 

‘Sir, — 1 have the honour lo report my arrival in your 
camp, atid beg to Jay before you the lollowing statement 
of the measures we had recour?>e to at Baiiieean to effect 
our release. On the lotli off this month, Syed Moortiza 
Kasiimeeree, an agent of Ali Reza Khan Kuzilbash; arrived 
in Bamcean : he had received from Moonshee Mohun Lai 
verbal assurances that all those who would engage in etl'ect- 
ing our release should be handsomely rewarded, and that a 
pension ahould be paid to himself and Saleli Mahomed 
Khan, who commanded the Afghan regiment sent to escort 
the prisoners to Towkistan. Syed Moortiza brought urgent 
letters from fhe Kuzilbash chiefs to their clansman, Saleli 
Mahomed, and having gained over his brother, Mahomed 
Sadig Khan, paid him fifty out of a hundred rupees which 
had been furnished by Moonshee Mohun Lai, and carried 
him along with himself. They alighted at the dwelling of 
Mahomed Turym Beg, the chief of the .Bameean Tajiks, 
and Sye^Moortiza thence sent Mahomed Sadig to speak 
with Sajeh Mahomed 5 the result was, an interview between 
Syed Moortiza and Saleh Mahomed, when the fatter de- 
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dared that he would only consent to treat with, my self and , 
the other English officers. 

^ Saleh Mahcftned then* had an inter\ iew with me, and 
afterwards Capteins Lawrence, Johnson, and myself had a 
meeting with him and Syed Moortiza, in which we agreed 
to give him^a present of twenty thousand rupees, and to 
continue to him the command of his regiment^Dii his present 
salary of one thousand rupees a month, granting him a full 
pardon for all past offences, and that we should sign a paper 
to this effect. Having so far discovered the sentiments of 
Saleh Mahomed Khan, w^e brought him to Major-General 
Shelton, and laid before that officer and Colonel Palmer 
the plan : b >l!i the.'^e officers declined affixing their sigiia- 
lure loany such paper, lest they should implicate themselves 
witl Mahomed Akbar Khan, whereupon we consulted with 
Major Griffifhs and the rest of the prisoners, and reselved 
to attempt tiie plan at all risks, and that if we found it were 
an attempt to overreach us, we should try to seize the ^wea- 
pons of the guard, and hold out in the forts till succour 
arrived. 

* As soon as this arrangement had b^en completed, we 
sent off Svvd Moorti/a to Mir Mowhib (chief of the Fow- 
lady Hazaiehs), to invite liis aid, and he came the next day, 

/. e. the I2th, whereupon Naib Zoolfikar, the governor, 
sent a- message to say he was willing to join us, and I re- 
quested, IS a mark of his friendship, he would send arms 
tor our party, wWch, however, he did nct. The Mir Ak- 
hor Ahmed Khan also received a letter ordering is to be 
marched into Toorkistan, but Saleh Mahomed Khan refused . 
to obey the oraer to start that day, as the men w anted pSy. 
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1 received a letter from Naib Zoolfikar, offering service^ and 
replied by requesting arms to be sent. As he did not send 
any, nor show any friendly feeling, but said to be con- 
sulting w*ith Ahmed Khan to attack us, I «gave an order to 
Dyn Mahoived Khan, the former governor of Bameeap (on 
the part of Khan Shireen Khan), to assume the government, 
employed men to frighten the Mir Akhor by telling him 
(as if from friendship) we had resolved to seize him, and 
promised the three companies a gratuity of four months* 
pay. These steps, joinecl to the arrival of Mir Kelb Ali of 
Besewt to join us, had the desired elfect j the governor sent 
his brother to proffer service, and the Mir Akhowr fled, 
carrying off. the Ghilzie firelock-men with him. On the 
1 5 th, news of the van of the British troops having advanced 
was received, and the Naib Zoollikar came in, and. person- 
ally , visited us, on iny saying I would go and sec him if he 
did not come to me. I could not persuade him to give us 
arms, but as it appeared imprudent to turn him into an 
enemy, ‘I directed Dyn Mahomed Khaii to hold the order 
I had given him in abeyance till the conduct of Naib Zool- ^ 
tikar might be further developed. On the ijth, I received 
a note from Mirza Shahjy, informing me of ^he defeat of 
the Afghan troops at Jugduluk, and our advance from 
Ghuzni, also that the Kuzilbash tribes had risen in C^bul^ 
which determined us to march the next day. 

^ On the i6th we marched to Topchi Bala, and encamped 
with the castles in our front, so that we d)uld occupy them 
if need /ie. On the morning of the 17 th I received ^ letter 
from Richmond Shakespear, informing me that he had 
reached Sir-i-Cheshmeh with six hundred and ten Kuzilbash 
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I'orse, to our aid. We immediately crossed thc^aloo Pass, 
and marched to the castle of Mir Morad Beg, near the foot 
of the Hajykek Pass, where we were joined by Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespeir with t^ie Kuzilbash horsemen, who had 
marched ninety miles from Caubul over that rfnountainous 
co.intry in two marches. The i8th, being supplied with 
seventy-seven liorses by the Kuzilbash, and ^twelve by the 
Hazarehs, vP^c managed to march to Gurdendewal^ at 
that place we learned that a body of horse and foot from 
the Shekhali and*Ghorebund districts had marched on Kaloo 
to intercept us. On the 19th, with the same assistance as 
before, we marched to Thikaneh, where we^ieard that the 
pass of Sufeyd Khak was occupied by the Afghans, intend- 
ing to check us. Sir R. Shakespear immediately wrote to 
request \hat the British officer — who, report also told us, 
was advancing in that direction — would occupy the .pass, 
and to say we would, if opposed, hold out in son^s of the 
castles about till relieved. On the morning of the 20th we 
marched, and found tlie cavalry of Sir R. Sale’s detachment 
at Kote Ashroo, and h\h infantry holding the heights, and 
had the pleasure of joining his camp at tfrghendeh, whence 
1 proceeded with Major-General Nott’s camp, and, remain- 
ing tliere during the night, joined yours this morning. I 
havc^iven the Hazareh chiefs who joined us at first, remis- 
sions on their revenue, and on our march back I paid for 
the necessary supplies to the party, by orders on the revenue, 
to the amount of the supplies furnished.* 

^ In concluding this, I venture to request your tjupport- 

* Some passages relating to the services of certain chiefs are 
Moitted 
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^ ing the steps I have taken, and recommending them to' 
Government, and trust that my assuming the powers of a 
political agent under the circumkances of* the case may be 
pardoned, for I believe in no other way weuld tlie release 
of our capti^^is have been achieved, though I could with 

^ I 

*ease have effected my own escape. With regard to the pen- 
sion of a thomand rupees, the prisoners have agreed to pay the 
amount if Government consider it too large, but* considering 
that the man was then in receipt of that sum monthly, and 
that he may be /)bliged to flee the country 'if the Barukzyes 
regain power, I trust you will not consider it too large a 
sum to recommend the payment of. 

^ I have, 

'Eldrej) Pottjnger (Major).* 


But >^dlen General Pollock’s array marched back tri- 
umphantly to the British Provinces, it was a matter of 
official necessity that the conduct of Major Pottinger, who 
had signed a treaty for the evacuation of Afghanistan, and 
had drawn bills to J large amount on the British Government 
in payment to tlie enemy, should be submitted to investiga- 
tion. A Court of Inquiry was therefore held, over which 
♦Mr George Clerk * presided, and ol’ which the raei^|J)ers 
where Sir Harry Smith, Adjutant-jGeneral of Queen's 
Troops 3 General Lumley, Adjutant-General of the Bengal 
Army 3 Colonel Monteath,t who bad dishnguished himself 

* No 4 (1867) Sir George Clerk, G.C.S.L, K.C.B., Member of 
the Council of India. 

t Now Sir Monteath Douglas, K-C.B# 
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in the rlefenre of Jc’lhilabad 3 and Colonel WyjTier, an old 
Bengal officer, who had also done good service in Afghan- 
istan. The inquiry commenced on Sunday, tjie ist of 
January, 1843. • E^tracV^ from scnVral official documents, 
mrluding ll^ Budeeabad Report, were read, but the only 
oral evidr ice taken was that of Pottinger himself. Some 
GuestioiiF A^ere put to him regarding events previous to the 
death of jir*William Macuaghten, to which he replied that 
his opinions ditfered so much from those of the Envoy that 
there was very liTtle confidential intercourse between them. 
He said that when he assumed charge of the Missjpn,* he 
was ignorant of very much that had taken place before the 
cleatJi of t he Envoy ; and when he was ask^ what course 
fje pTirsu<'d when he became aware of existing circumstances, 
lie replied : ' T waited upon General Elphinstone to ascer- 
tain his views, and applied for an officer to assist nfe in 
taking rhargt of the late Envoy’s office. At that interview 
^vith the General (several officers of rank being pre^seiU), it 
WMs decided that if nothing were heard regarding the En- 
voy by a certain time, wt should abandon our position at 
Caubul and march upon Jellalabad. 1 recommended that, 
at any rate,^i decided course should be adopted : that we 
should either take possession of Jne Balia Hissar, or retire at 
onceppon Jellalabad, waiting for no further communication 
with the enem)\ In the afternoon I was again in consult- 
ation with the General, the officers attached to the Staff 
being present. A* letter was received at that time from the 

* Being asked why he assumed charge, he said that not only was 
he senior officer of the Mission, but that he * was especially requested 
hy (iimeral Elphinstone to take charge.’ 
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e enemy, containing overtures which the General said were 
the same as those to which the Envoy had agreed, with the 
exception of four additional clauses. To t3ke this letter into 
, consideration, the General sent for General Shelton, Briga- 
dier Anquetit and Colonel Chambers. I may add that this 
letter was accompanied by a note from CaptaiA Lawrence, 
acquainting us for the first time with the death of the En- 
voy. I should also mention that Sir William Macnaghten, 
some time previously to his death, had told me that his let- 
ters from Government were of such a naHire as to induce 
him to believe that although going into the Balia Hissar 
was probably our best course, still, if we remained there 
throughout th<^ winter, we would in spring have eventually 
to force our way down to Jellalabad 5 that bethought Go- 
vernment would be glad of what had occurred, as forming 
a pretext to shake ofi'its connection with the country. Re- 
membering this observation of the Envoy’s, I did not oppose 
taking into consideration the enemy’s letter, but as it con- 
tained terms to which we could not agree, a proposal was 
made to the enemy to discass the matter the next day, and 
it was furtlier notified to them that it would be necessary to 
omit or alter the objectionable clauses, which were — calling 
upon us to give up our treasure, the ladies, our cannon, and 
the arms in store. The next morning I received a letter 
directed to the Envoy from Captain Macgregor, at Jellala- 
bad, and Captain Mackeson, at Peshawur, to the effect that 
reinforcements were on their way from India, which, setting 
my mind at rest as to the chance of being abandoned, 
decided me to recommend the .course described in my 
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official despatch, dateS the ist of February, to .the address 
of the Secretary to the Government.* 

When questioiis*were put to him regarding the bills, he 
replied : ' In t^e Council of War it was decided that 
nineteen lakhs should be paid to the Afghan eliiefs, on the 
understanding^ that they were to give their aid in making 
the treaty, and in escorting the troops safely .to Peshawur. 
Fourteen lakhs of this sum of money had been previously 
promised to the above chief, bv Sir William Macnaghten’s 
agent, in his name, for the same purpose ; and five more 
lakhs were added by the Council of War. for the purpose 
of purchasing Mahomed Othman Khan’s escort to Peshawur. 
I objected to the whole of this outlay, but being overruled 
by the consentient voices of the rest of the Council, I sub- 
sequentl)*, as the agent of the Council of War, drew the 
bills in the usual official form on the Indian Government.* In 
the first instance, the bills were made payable to the Afghan 
4^hiets, perfectly understanding that they were only payable 
on the safe nmval of the Army at Peshawur, but the Hin- 
doos refused to negotiate the bills in this form ; they were 
consequently returned, and I was then directed by the 
General to draw them out in favour of the Hindoos, which 
was done, agents of the Hindostanees being warned, at the 
time of receiving the bills, of the circumstances under which 
they were drawn. It is also necessary to add that, shortly 
afterwards, when the news of the destruction of the Army 
reached Caubul, the Government agent at tiiat pjlace, Lieu- 
tenant John Conolly, expressly warned the Hindoos that 
the conditions on which the bills were panted having been 
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intViligcd, ‘ paymeut would ceriainly be refused by Go- 
vernment. Lieutenant Conolly’s report upon this head to 
Governrnent is, I believe, before the Courts and he in 
formed me personally that he had so repth'ted, and that he 
warned the^ people.’ ♦ 

The Court assembled again on the 2nd of January, 
when General Shelton, who had been second in command 
at Caubul, and Captain George Lawrence, Sir William 
Macnaghten’s secretary, were examined. General Shelton, 
when asked if Pottinger coincided in the opinion of the 
Council of War, that the Army should retire on Jellalabad, 
said : * To the best of my recollection Major Pottinger did 
not coincide/ The evidence of Captain Lawrence related 
principally to the circumstances in which the bills upon 
Gk)vernment were drawn. The Court then decided that 
no 'further evidence was necessary. The members then, 
beginning, according to rule, with the junior member of the 
Court, expressed their opinions — and these opinions varied 
— as to the official competency of Major Pottinger to draw 
such bills — not with respect to his conduct in drawing them. 
The final decision of the Court was what every one felt in 
his inmost heart that it must be. It only shpd fresh lustre 
on Eldred Pottinger’s reputation. " The Court,’ it stands 
on record, ^ cannot conclude its proceedings without ex- 
pressing a strong conviction that throughout the whole 
period of the painful position in which Major Pottinger 
was so unexpectedly placed, his conduct was marked by a 
degree of energy and manly firmness that stamps his cha- 
racter as one wort|jy of high admiration.’ 

,, * Now General Sir George Lawrence, K.S.I. 
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Then Eld?pd Pottinger went down to Calpittaj and 
after a brief residence there, determined on a visit to his 
family m Europe/ buring his residence at the Presidency, 
as I well remeniber, the ^ttempts to lionize him were very 
unsuccessful. • Everybody was struck by the extreme mo- 
desty of his demeanour. He was shy and reserved, and 
unwilling to speak of himself. The impressjon which he 
made upon Society generally was not favourable. He did 
not realize, either in his person, his conversation, or his 
manner, their ickal of a youthful hero, and, therefore, 
thoughtless people were disappointed. But to the more 
thoughtful few he appeared to be precisely the kind of 
man from whom such good deeds as had made him famous 
were to have been expected. Heroism takes many shapes. 
In Eldre*d Pottinger it took the shape of a sturdy and in- 
<Iomitable j)erscverance — a courage, great in resistance? to 
apparently overw'^helming odds 5 but there was nothing 
impetuous, nothing showy about it. And in all these 
respects the personal* aspect and demeanour of tfie man 
represented his inward qualities. 

-What he might have done, had it pleased God to give 
him length of life, can only be conjectured 5 but even then 
he was neatly approaching the ^close of his earthly career. 
His uncle. Sir Henry Pottinger, was then at the head of 
the British ^Mission in China. Moved by feelings of affec- 
tion and gratitude, Eldred resolved to pay his distinguished 
relative a visit 3 aitd during this visit, in a disastrous hour, 
he caught the . Hong-Kong fever, and on the I5tli ot 
November, 1845, a career of the brightest promise was cut 
short by untimely death. It has been said that his life 
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was embittered and his health impaired by'*lhe neglect— 
if it were only neglect — ^with which he had been treated 
on his return to India by Lord Ellentorough, whose pre- 
judices against the Afghan Politi9als were»strong and deep. 
I know no^ how this was. It little matters now. The 
verdict of no ruler of a day can avail anything against the 
national judgment. The romance of Indian History has 
few more interesting chapters than the stoi’y of Eldred 
Pottinger — the Defender of Herat. 



MAJOR D’ARCY TODD. 

• [born i8o8.~died 1845.3 

E LLIOIT D’ARCY TODD was born on the 2*8th 
of January^ 1808, in Bury-street, St James’s. He 
was the third and youngest son of Mr Fryer Todd, g^York- 
siiire gentleman, of good family and fortune, who, seeking 
to increase his store by speculation, had the ill fortune to 
reduce it. The undertakings in which he embarked were 
wholly unsugcessfiil, and when little D’Arcy was three 
years old, hk home was broken 4ip and swept away by the 
tide of misfortune, and it devolved on others to provide 
for the education of Mr Todd’s children. It happened 
fortunately, that there were those who were both willing 
ind able 10 undertake the charge. Mr Todd had married 
Maiy Emails — know'ii in our literary histo.y as the ' Mary ’ 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 3* and her brother, Mr William 
* Coleridge was acquainted with, and attached to, her from a 
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Evans, heW an important office in the home service of the 
East India Company.* He 'vas very much attached to 
little D*sVrc}' j and when he took upon himself the charge 
of the boy’s education, he did „o with Che assured belief 
that the seed would fall upon good soil, and that there 
were in him the making of both a good and a great man. 

very early period of his life — even from the days whew he was a bliie- 
coat boy at Christ’s Hospital. Yeai-s aften^ards, she bometimes 
visited him, with her children, at High^ate, where 1 often myself saw 
hiiti when a chdd, and sat upon his knee. In a letter, which he 
wrote in 1822, 1 find this reference to his early love : ‘ Neither awake 
nor asleep have I any other feelings than what I had at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. I distinctly remember tliat 1 felt a little flush of pride and 
consequence — just like what we used to feel at school when the boys 
came running to us : “Coleridge! here’s your friends want you; 
they are quite ” or, “It is quite a lady ’''' — when I first hedrd 

who you were, and laughed at myself for it with that pleasurable sens- 
ation that, spite of my sufferings at that school, still accompanies 
any sudden reawakening of our schoolboy feelings and notions. And 
oh, from sixteen to nineteen what hours of paradise had Allen and I 

in escorting the Miss Evanses home on a Saturday ; and 

we used to carry thither, of a summer morning, the pillage of the 
flower-gardciib v. itl.in six miles of town, with sonnet or love-rhyme 
wrapped round the nosegay. To be feminine, kind, and genteelly 
(what I should now call neatly) dressed, these were the only things 
to which my head, heait, or imagination had any polarity, and what 
I was then I still am.’ — Compare also the following': ‘About this 
time, he (Coleridge) became acquainted wdth a widow lady, whose 
son, said he, “I, as upper boy, had protected, and who therefore 
looked up to me, and taught me what it was to have a mother. She 
had three daughters, and of course I fell in love with the eldest 
From this time to my nineteenth year, when I quitted school for 
Jesus, Cambridge, was the era of poetry and love.” ’ — Gilvian^s Lift 
of Coleridge, 

* Mr Evans was ‘Baggage Warehouse Keeper,’ an office oJ 
some importance in the old commercial days of the Company. 
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Almost from his cradle, D*Arcy had evinced, in his childish 
actions, the kindling of that martial enthusiasm which after- 
wards so unmistdka*bJy developed itself. It is remembered 
that, when only two or^ three years old, he would march 
about the house drumming, and would CQpvert^all the 
chairs in the nursery into soldiers, or cannon, or other in- 
signia of war. In due time, however, he was sent by his 
uncle to scfhool — first, to a preparatory seminary, kept by 
Miss Dawes, at Turnliam Green, and afterwards to an 
academy at Ware, in Hertfordshire, where, although he 
developed no great amount of precocious "genius, he made 
good progress, and took a respectable place in the school. 
He was alw^ays, indeed, fond of reading, and the books in 
which he* most delighted were books of adventure, illus- 
trative *of self-help and self-reliance, or those wdiich wei^ 
largely tinged with the glowing imagery of the East. ^I 
have been reading liobvimi Crusoe and the Tales of the 
Genii,* he w'rote to his brother Frederick, when he was ten 
years old. ‘ They have amused me very much.* I hope 
that you love reading tts I do, and also that you remember 
what you read.’ • 

From the year i8i8 to J822, D’Arcy Todd resided with 
his uncle in London, and attended a school in Poland-street. 
In the latter year, Mr Evans, who had good interest with 
the Court of Directors, obtained an Addiscombe cadetship 
for his nephew, who joined Upie Company’s Military Semi- 
nary whe!i he h^d just completed his fourteenth year. He 
was at that time a very little fellow, and he was commonly 
called Mittle Todd.’ But, young as he was, he passed 
through Addiscombe with credit to himself, and obtained 
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' a commission in the Artillery. He was much esteemed by 
the professors and masters of thp college, and beloved by 
his fellow,students. The progress which he made had 
greatly delighted his uncle. ‘ D’Arcy contoues to get on 
at Ad<&combe/ wrote Mr Evans, in March;^i823, ^be- 
yond anything I could have expected. He is now liigh in 
the second cliis — a very unusual progress at his age. He 
is an excellent draughtsman, and well skilled'’ in mathe- 
matics. I expect great things of him when he arrive-s in 
India.* 

He passed his final examination in December, 182a. 
A few weeks afterwards he sailed for India, on board the ‘ 
Duchess of AthoL In the fiery month of May, young D‘ 
Arcy Todd, then little more than sixteen years old, landed 
at Calcutta. It has been a happy circumstance in the 
lives of many young officers in the Bengal Artillery that 
their first glimpses of military life were caught at the great 
head^quarters station of Dum-Dum. There were then, anc 
many years afterwards, stationed there an unbroken succes- 
sion of Christian men, whose care it was to preserve from 
evil the inexperienced youngsters who joined the regiment.* 
Young D’Arcy Todd fell into their good and kindly hands j 
and we soon find him writing thus seriously to his brother ; 

^ I hope you think sometimes about death, for it must come, 

* Foremost amongst these was the late General Powney, of the 
-‘Bengal Artillery — better known to liis brotlier-o*iicers, both at Dum- 
Dum and in Fort William, as ‘Major Powney’ — a man of much 
Christian piety and great kindliness of heart, hospitable and courteous, 
who, both by precept and e 'sample, led many young officers into tlie 
saving paths of truth. 
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and will seize you when you least expect it, if ,you are not 
prepared to meet that Saviour who died for you ; tor it will 
be too late on our death-bed to begin to repent. Do not 
call me a Metlfodist, inj dear brother, for speaking thus to 
an elder bjpthgr, but I love you so much L cannot help 
speaking to you, as 1 have been spoken to whilst I have 
been here 3 for, when I arrived at Dum-Dungr, I met an old 
friend of tlie name of Cookson, whom I formerly knew at 
Addiscombe. He asked me to his home, where I met a 
clergyman of the name of Craufiird, who taught me that 
the paths of sin are unhappiness and misery, andj;hat the 

paths of righteousness are happiness May God bless 

and sanctify with his presence our meeting, and, short as the 
time will necessarily be, let it remind us that short is the 
.‘•pace between the present and that when we shall stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ.’ And again : ^ You well 
know, my beloved brother, I would willingly, and with 
delight, pursue many a long and w^eary journey in hope of 
embracing you. My heart fails me when I think of our 
approaching meeting, my brother, the being nearest and 
dearest to me on earth, whose love 1 prize more than 
my lips or^ny pen could express. “ And it came to pass 
that the soul of Jonathan was.knit with the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved David as his own soul.” This, dearest, 
expresses, I think, what we feel one towards the other. 
Oh, that the Lord may bless that love which exists be- 
tween Us, and perfect it in that blessed abode where part- 
ings ^hall be no more.’ 

At Dum-Dum, D’Arcy Todd remained until the rain) 
season of 1825, when, all his beloved friends having pre 
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ceded him to the Upper Country, he was glad indeed to 
see his own name in orders for a march northward. He 
was posted to a company of hoot Artillery at Cawnpore 3 
but he had served with it only a little wl\ile, when it was 
ordered to J^urtpore to take part in the operations of that 
great siege which has made its name famous in history. 
There, for the first time, he stood face to face with the 
stern realities of actual warfare. On the i8th of January 
the great Jat fortress was carried by the British troops. ‘1 
. went round the ramparts directly after the storm,’ wrote 
the young artilleryman to his brother, ^ and to me, who 
had scarcely ever seen a dead body before, the sight was 
most horrible.’ The work done, the battery to which he 
was attached was ordered back to Cawnpore 3 and there, 
for a time, young D’Arcy Todd found a home in tlie house 
of Major* and Mrs Whish, whose society was as pleasant 
as it was profitable 10 him. 

In the course of this year (1826), Second-Lieutenant 
TodJi was posted to the Horse Artillery 3 but on his pro- 
motion in November, 1827, to the rank of First- Lieutenant, 
he was attached to a battalion of Foot. These changes 
are always ruinous to the finances of ,a young officer, and 
D’Arcy Todd, who had been anxious to remit money to 
England for the use of his sisters, was sorely disquieted by 
the heavy expenditure which it was necessary to incur for 
the purchase of uniforms and equipments. He determined, 
.^therefore, to make an appeal to the Corlimander-in-Chief, 
in the hope of being re-posted to the mounted branch of 
*^he regiment. 'Thus far will I go, and no farther,* he 
* Afterwards Sir Samson Whish, K.C.B., the captor of Mooltan. 
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wrote to his brother. ' If this attempt fails, I shall renew, 
(I hope contentedly) my, duties in tlie Foot, and leave the 
direction of my alFairs to the hand of unerrmg wisdom, 
feeling assured that ajj things work together for good to 
those wh(^‘fey the Lord.* And not very teng afterwardu 
he obtained what he sought, for he was appointed to a 
troop of Horse Artillery stationed' at Dflultra. ^From 
what 1 have observed of the different services,’ he wrote, 
^ I now say that I would rather be in the Horse Artillery 
than any servifce in the world.* He was very happy at this 
time, for he was domiciled with friends who were both 
pious and intellectual, and in their society time^ passed 
pleasantly away. ^ I have abundance to occupy both mind 
and body,’ he wrote to a member of his family in 1828, 
^ from six in the morning to eleven at night. J divide the 
day regularly, and endeavour each hour to have * a fixed 
employment . Adam, my favourite Christian author, says, 

Have a work to do daily, with a will to do it, and a 

• • 

prayer on it, and let that work be God’s.” I meet the 
Lewins every morning at halt-past eight, when we read 
and pray together. We then breakfast j after which we 
separate^ to our several studies until two p.m., when we 
read Russell’s Modern Europe till four p.m. Then we 
dine j after which we separate till half-past six, when we 
read Milner’s History of the Church of Christ — an admir- 
able work. We separate at nine — ^liaving read and prayed 
together. In the hospital and school of the troop we have 
alsp a wide field for exertion, to the glory of God.’ 

In November, 1828, Lieutenant Todd went down to 
Calcutta to be present at the marriage of one of his sisters ; 
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but though he moved with all possible despatch, he was too 
late for the ceremony. He was cheered, however, by the 
thought of meeting a beloved brother, from whom he had 
for some time been separated. The^claims of his profession, 
at that busy period of the year, rendered the’^ntercoiirse 
between the brothers only too brief. In January, 1829, 
D* Arcy Todd n^joined the Horse Artillery at Kumaul ; but, 
shortly after his arrival, ill health compelled him ‘to proceed 
to the Hills. In this illness he derived the sweetest com- 
fort from the ministrations of his friend, Jatoes Abbott, ol 
the Artillery — one whose life has since been a career ot 
romantic adventure, brightened by heroism of the true 
stamp. ^My dearest of friends, James Abbott,* wrote 
D* Arcy Todd to his brother, ^was unceasing in his brotherly 
attention. He never left my bedside. Oh ! the goodness 
of God in giving me such a friend to smooth my pillow 
afid to cheer me by his presence. He is the dearest friend 
of your brother. From the time we left Bhar — the fool 
of the llills — he attended me on foot until we arrived 
here 5 and when he departed my heart was agonized.* 
No man ever made more or faster friends than D*Arcy 
Todd — a blessing for which he was profoundly thankful. 
In another letter, he wrote : ^ Indeed, as to friends, I have 
been wonderfully blessed 3 for, when I look back upon the 
time spent in this country, it appears to me that every one 
I have met has become a kind friend, and when I look 
within to see such unw'orthiness, it is reall)^ wonderful.* 
From this illness, by God’s blessing, he recovered per- 
fectly 3 and he returned with renewed zeal to his regimental 
duties. In his leisure hours he cultivated poetry and paint- 
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ing5* but, after a while, he began to think that he might 
more profitably devote himself to the study 01 the native 
languages. ^HcfVihg been nearly eight years in the country, 
he wrote in 1^31, "without being on speaking terms w- 
the natives,- 1 have at Tast determined to ccjnquer the lan- 
guages.’ fie tad no very definite object in view ; but he 
addressed himself most earnestly and assiduously to the. 
work, and made considerable progress, especially in his 
study of Persian. And it was not long before his industry 
was amply rewarded. The weakness of Persia, and the 
manifest designs of more powerful (European) States, had 
suggested to the British Government the expediency of 
doing something to arrest what seemed to be the approach- 
ing downfall of her independence. So, in 1832-33, large 
supplies of arms and accoutrements were forwarded to the 
Shall Ibr the use of his army ^ and, in the latter year, it 
was determined to send out a party of officers and non- 
commissioned officers to drill ^nd discipline the Persian 
army. Among the officers selected for this dutyVas Lieu- 
tenant D’Arcy Todd, ^vhose especial duty was said to be 
the instruction of the Persian gunners* in the use and man- 
agement of artillery, after the European fashion. 

The appointment was gratifying to him in the extreme. 

I look upon it,’ he wrote in April, 1833, " as a grand open- 
ing for the development of whatever may be within me. 
Is ft not strange that I should have been studying Persian 
for the last twdve months, without any definite object in 
view ? If I receive five or six hundred nipees a month, I 
Iball think the situation well worth the trouble of travelling 
so far for it ; but it is not the cash I think most about, it is 
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a grand opening from the apathetic and dull routine of 
Indian life. There will probably be a good deal of fighting, 
and abundance of opportunity of djsplayiiig*the stufjf a man 
is made of/ Oh ! tfiat Fred were to be niy companion. 
Wonderful are^ the ways of Providence. In the morning 
we rise, and before evening our prospects, dur Slopes, our 
fears, receive neyr impjilses and new features.. What a scene 
is opening before me ! ’ ^ 

A little while afterwards he wrote from Calcutta, saying : 
‘ The excitement caused by the first communication regarding 
my appoinment to Persia is fast wearing away, and I am 
now able lo view all matters Sounected therewith in a quiet, 
sober light 3 the glare of romance, the lightning flash of 
novelty, the bright gleams of warm anticipation, have all 
passed away, or rather have been softened down and mellowed 
by the pencilliiigs of truth ; the picture still remains in all 
its breadth and colouring. Lord William Bentinck is indiffer- 
ent to the concerns of Persia, and takes but little interest in 
anything 'connected with that country. Time will show 
whether this be wise policy or not. Lieutenant Burnes, 
the traveller, a very‘intelligent and pleasant man, is living 
with Trevelyan,* at whose house I am now staying. He 
has lately travelled through Persia, and kindly' gives me 
every information in his power.’ 


During five years D’Arcy Todd dwelt in Persia, instruct- 
ing the Persian artillerymen in the details of his profession, 
and instructing himself in the politics of the country aiH 
* Now Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B 
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the adjacent territories. The letters which he wrote to his 
brother, during this period, give an animated picture of his * 
life in Persia. *The first news that greeted us on our 
arrival at Busl^re,’ he wrote in December, 183^, ^was the 
intelligence -of Abbas IVfirzas death. No official report has 
as yet been received here announcing this event, but it is 
everywhere believed, and is, 1 have no doubts, true — too true 
for iLS. There are three courses before us : we shall either 
retrace our steps to India (which people seem to think the 
most probable^ or march to Tabreez via Shiraz and Ispahan, 
or re-embark for Bussora, and thence proceed by the way 
of Baghdad. . . . The country is in a dreadfuf state of 
dis<jrder and insecurity, and we have, I think, buf little 
prospect of prosecuting our journey through Persia without 
loss property, if not of life. . . . Biishire is the most 
miserable- looking place that can possibly be conceived. 
From the liarbour the view is almost pretty, but when you 
land, the marks of desolation, misery, and misrule, are visible 
on every spot. Plague and famine have depop<llafed the 
town : out of twenty thousand inhabitants, which it con- 
tained twelve months ago, there are iK)t more than fifteen * 
hundred remaining.’ In Febmary, 1834, writing from 
Bushire, lie said : ‘ At last we are on the eve of departure, 

» and we hope to make our "first march, of about a mile, 
this afternoon. ... It is impossible to describe the 
annoyances of making a first march in Persia j it is 
bad enough ii> India, but here, where the servants are 
^^‘w and bad, and the people independent, obstacles 
are* thrown in the way at every step. . . . The ex- 
penses of travelling arr enormous; we have only been 
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able to procure mules at double the usual rate of hire. 

® E^ery servant must be mounted, and the expense of feed- 
ing animals on the road is mor6 than tlisy are worth. I 
have five Iftjrses, only two of which are for my own riding j 
the others are^.for servants, Avho would not move an inch 
without being provided with a horse ! No mSn, woman, 
or child walks in Persia. I have only one horse of any 
value, but he is a beautiful creature, Ilderim by name, a 
Nedjee Arab cf the Kohilan tribe. 1 gave for him three 
hundred dollars, equal to about six hundred and fifty 
rupees. I can depend upon him in the hour of need, and 
I do not* regret the purchase. . . . Unless 1 receive com- 
pensation, I shall be ruined, and there are but faint hopes 
of our receiving anything beyond our five hundred, which 
will cover about half of our expenses in this country.’ 

At the end of March he arrived at Teheran, and on the 
24th of April he wrote : ^ We left Bushire on the 14th of 
February, and arrived here on the 28th of last month : this 
is my firs; opportunity of sending a letter, of you should 
have heard from me before. Our journey was anything 
' but a pleasant one ;« the mountains between Bushire and 
Shiraz were covered with snow, and the passes were difficult 
and dangerous 5 however, a few mules and horses were our 
only casualties. We were often fifteen hours on horse-‘ 
back, with no rest and little food; but the health and 
spirits of the detachment seemed to improve as we over- 
came our difficulties. . . , Since our arrival at Teheran we 
have had the honour of an audience with his Majesty the 
Shah-in-Shah, the centre of the Universe, &c. &c.— he 
appeared to be greatly pleased with the show we made, and 
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tioin his royal lips f 81 all manner of kind and gracious 
words/ A month afterwards he wrote : ^ The old King has * 
lately had several 4 je%ere attacks of illness, and it is more than 
probable that he will die suddemy. Great coifimotion in 
every city and town of* Persia will be the irymediate con- 
sequence. 'Last Sunday it was reported here that he was 
no more. The price of everything rose in. half an hour. 
Some shopsb were plundered, and many were closed. We^ 
are obliged to lay in a store for men and cattle, for if the 
King were to dje, nothing would be procurable for days. 
In the tumult, the English would not be molested — at 
least this is the impression, but as the populace, *n their 
ignorance, fancy that we have innumerable chests of gold 
in our possession, I do not think it unlikely that they will 
attack the anvoy’s palace, round or in which most of m 
are residing ; we are therefore prepared for the worst. . . . 
r have found one in Persia with wliom I can hold sweet 
converse on the things that belong to our everlasting peace. 
Dr lliach has lately arrived from England with despatches, 
and he is to be attached to the Envoy in Persia. I find 
in Jiim a delightful companion j his heatt is deeply imbued- 
with religion, and I trust that whilst we are together we 
may be the^means of strengthening and comforting each 
other. I fell very lonely before his arrival. There is 
scarcely one in the country with whom J have a thought 
or feeling in common. Suddenly and unexpectedly one 
has appeared.* Jn August he again wrote : ^ I consider 
the Persian appointment as sheer humbug ^ the climate is 
the dlily desirable ^hing in the country. The people, 
especiallv the people about Government, are a lying, deceit- 
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f fulc procrastinating, faithless race, with whom to hold any 
communication can only be a source of disgust and disap- 
pointment.^ I would never have left Cawnpore had J 
known what I now know of the prospects bi an officer in 
Persia.’ He had begun to discover that ^e officially 
in a strange and anomalous position. He did not know 
what it was his duty to do, and the Persian authorities 
deemed reluctant to define the functions and responsibilities 
of the British officers. This perplexed and annoyed Todd 
-and his comrades^; and was for some time a frequent source 
of complaint.* 

But there was soon some stirring work to interest him. 
The King of Persia, Shah Futteh Ali, died, and then ensued, 
according to custom in those countries, all the troubles of 


* The position of the English officers at the Persian -ndd-quarters 
was always very embarrassing, as they were only recdie ^'^d by the 
Persian Government in the quality of instructors, and wf not allow- 
ed to interfere with the interior economy of the regime ts to which 
they were attached, nor exercise any of the functions of command. 
In the provinces, however, the local governors, being independent of 
court influence, and caring little for the jealousies of the native com- 
manders, sometimes conferred much more extensive powers on the 
British officers attached to their service ; Major Farrant, for instance, 
having had full authority over the cavalry corps at Zenjan, and Major 
Rawlinson having been placed in military command of the province 
of Kermanshah. In former times, Abbas Mirza had always placed 
the British officers In real command of his troops, and '. Majorg 
Christie, Hart, and Lindsay, had thus often led the Persians to battle 
against the Russians ; and in the same way, in 18^5, the latter officer, 
who had now become Major-General Sir Henry Bethune«hd^s 
intrusted by the Shah with full authority over the ex^edit^g 
force sent to the south of Persia ; but thesi. ^ exceptions t 
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succession. Todd’s own account of the immediate eff^ts* 
of this event is of some historical interest. Writing on the 
22nd of February,*! 83 5, he said : ^ On the 23r(^of October 
old Futteh AlWSliali breathed his last in the palace of Huft- 
dust, at Ispahan ; the event was unexpected, fc^, although the 
King ^ ad been for some years in an infirm state of health, 
his constitution seemed of late to rally in a v^onderful man- 
ner, and it*was tliought that the taper, although flickering', 
would continue to shed its faint and feeble light for many 
a year. His favourite Oueen,^ the Taj-ud-Dowlah (Crown 
of the State), was with him when he died j he Inid given 
audience in the morning to some nobles who were pro- 
ceeding to Shiraz with a force, in order to oblige the Firman- 
Firm a to pay up his arrears of revenue, and his last in- 
junctiofts were that th j money collected should be given to 
satisfy the claims of the soldiery. This unusual act of 
justice and liberality was the last which Futteh Ali per- 
formed 5 he retired to the ante-room and fell into a quiet 
slumber, from which he never awoke. He had for many 
years past contemplated the approach of death, and had 
fixed upon the spot where his mortal remains should rest, 
within the precincts of the shrine of ^^Fatimeh the Im- 
maculate ” (a sister of Imaum Reza, not Fatimeh, the 
daughter of Mohammed), whose mausoleurh at Koom, 
next to that of her brother at Meshed, is considered the 
most holy place in Persia, and is the resort of multitudes 
of pious pilgrims, Vho enrich wdth their offerings the sanctu- 
ary and its attendant priests. Futteh Ali had, at the 
time, of his death, the most valuable of his jewels with him ; 
the great diamond, called from its splendour the ^^durya-i- 
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ftoor” (sea of light), placed in a casket at the foot of his 
bed, was the last object he beheld before his eyes closed in 
the sleep of ^eath. The disorder which ensued when the 
trail thread which bound together the disorderly spirits 
about the roy^ camp was broken, may be ima^ned : the 
event was at first kept secret, but this could not last Tong , 
it was whispered in the palace, and in the course of a fe^^^ 
hours the news of the King’s death spread over the city. 
The disturbances which followed, and the events which 
occurred at this period in Ispahan, have been variously re- 
lated.’ 

* When,’ continued Todd, with more immediate refer- 
ence to himself and his comrades, ‘ the intelligence of 
Futteh All Shah’s deatli reached Tabreez, the British de- 
tachment were encamped at the town of Khoi, eighty- 
eight miles north-west of Tabreez, employed in drilling 
four regiments of infantry and some artil lery. We had been 
engaged in this duty for about a month, and had in the first 
instance formed a camp on the frontier of Turkey, near tlie 
Turkish frontier town of Byazeed, Mahomed Mirza, 
Abbas Mirza’s eldest son, was immediately proclaimed at 
Tabreez King of Persia, by the name of Mahomed Shah, and 
our small force marched without loss of time to that place. 
Amongst a progeny of several hundred Princes, there were 
of course many competitors for the throne 5 and it was said 
that three, the Governor of Fars, the Governor of Mazan- 
deran, and the Governor of Teheran, had leach proclaimed 
himself King. We prepared for an immediate advance 
upon the capital, notwithstanding the near approach of 
winter. Our Envoy had been authorized by Government 
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10 assist Mahomed Shah by every possible and avail^bl^ 
means. The ne,w King’^ treasury was empty, but Sir John 
Campbell came forward with the requisite sijm j warlike 
preparations '^ent on ^ith amazing rapidity j troops were 
asseinblecV frojp all quarters j and in the cfcurse of a very 
short time after the intelligence of Futteh Ali’s death 
r 'ached Tabreez, a respectable force (for Jihis country) of 
six regiments and twenty-four guns was put in motion to- 
wards the capital. In the mean time we learnt with cer- 
tainty that the Zil-i-Sultan, Prince Govepor of Teheran, a 
man infimious for his vices and notorious for his^ weakness 
of mind, had declared himself King, and had placed the 
crown upon his head. The late King’s treasury, said to be 
immense, und jewels, had fallen into his hands j and of the 
termer he distributed large sums in military preparations to 
oppose tbe'claims of his nephew. He did not, however, 
anticipate the active measures which had been taken in the 
north. Wo approached within five or six marches ot 
Teheran without meeting with the slightest opposition : on 
the contr.iry, our numbers were augmented at every step. 
Mahomed Shah was everywhere acknowledged as King, 
and tlie cjiances of opposition seemed to diminish as we ap- 
proached the capital. The 2 il-i-Sultan was not, however, 
wholly inactive. A force of four or five thousand men 
with seven guns and fifty |wivels, was despatched against 
us, under the command of Imaum Verdee Mirza, one of 
the Zil'a half-brothers. This force advanced boldfy until it 
came within one march of our camp, and then retreated 
before us, keeping at the same respectful distance. After 
trifling for a few days in this manner, whilst we were ad- 
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4 vai^cing at the rate of fourteen or fifteen miles a day, Imaum 
Verdee Mirza deserted the cause of his brother, and came 
into our cjmp, his safety having been guaranteed by the 
Russian and English Envoys. His train of artillery, am- 
munition, swr/els, &c., were given into our haljds the next 
day j his cavalry swelled our numbers, and the rest of his 
followers dispersed !i» A second force, accompanied by a 
much larger train of artillery, advanced from the city, but 
gave themselves up without tiring a shot. So much for 
Persian bravery ! In the mean time, the Zil-i- Sultan* was 
seized and confined to his palace by one of the nobles in 
Teheran, and the gates of the city were thrown open to 
receive Mahomed Shah. We did not, howevef, enie| the 
palace for some days : the astrologers could not fix upon an 
auspicious hour for the royal entry, and e therefore'pitched 
our camp near the garden palace of Negaristan, in which 
the King took up his temporary abode. Thus ended our 
first bloodless compaign ! .... In former days this farce 
would have been succeeded by a tragedy — heads \j ould 
have been lopped off by the hundred, and eyes would have 
been plucked out by the bushel — vide Aga Mahomet’s 
conduct fifty years ago : but the young King has behaved 
on the present occasion admirably 5 iiis late opponents have 
been dealt with in the most lenient manner, and many of 
them have in consequence become his staunch friends and 
supporters.’ 

But there was still the old sore of which the English 
officer had so frequently complained. The Governitient of 
the Shah had assigned to him no well-defined position, and he 
did not clearly know the right character of his duties, Ot f lie 
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full extent of his r&ponsibilities. In a letter to his friend, 
Mr Trevelyan, dated May 25, 1835, I^*Arcy Todd clearly 
set forth all th« difficulties he experienced. ^ I am the only 
officer,* he wrote, Meft at head-quarters with*the Colonel, 
but my situation with the Artillery is exceedingly ill defined, 
and the duty 1 perform is disagreeable to myself, and of no 
benefit to the Government. In order tq give you some 
idea of the difficulties which are to be overcome in getting 
the situation of a British officer defined by the Persian Go- 
vernment, I .will extract a few pages from my journal, 
written after an interview with the Kaim*-Makam, by which 
you Avill sec how business is carried on in this part of the 
worldi The extract will be a long one, but as it Contains 
a sketch of the man by whom the destinies of Persia are at 
presext swayed, I cannot help believing that it will not be 
alt^ gethcr uninteresting to you : The Kaim-Makam has 
been for home time past promising to place me in a situation 
in whidi I might do something towards fulfilling the ends 
for which I came to this country. I have been detained at 
Teheran for the avowed purpose of being placed in com- 
mand of the Artillery, but week after week, and month 
after month, has passed away, and I am at the present 
moment *(March 18, 183';) precisely in the situation in 
which I found myself on my arrival at Teheran twelve 
months ago — employed in doing nothing. I went this 
morning with Colonel Pasmore and Dr Riach to visit the 
Kaim^Makam,«in order that something might, if possible, 
be defined, and that I might know whether it was the wish 
or fhtention of the Persian Government to assign me any 
employment or nA.’ Although the minister himself had 
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settled tJie time and place for our conference, we were by 
no meai^ certain of linding hii;a. The old ibx has the 
greatest dislike to enter into any subject connected with 
business, and shuts himself up as carefully from the public 
gaze as the Grand Lama himself. Notwithstanding it is 
said that he is the best man of business in the country, 
when he gives^his attention to the matter before him, there 
is perhaps no door in the world from 'v\'hich more disap- 
pointed suitors and deterred suits are turned away than the 
door of the Kaim-Makam. This minister is considered by 
the Persians as a man of first-rate ability and of sound judg- 
ment : he does not bear so high a character amongst those 
Europeans who, from intercourse with him, have had 
opportunities of forming a correct opinion of his merits \ 
and it is said that in no public act of his life has he displayed 
the qualities which are ascribed to him by his countrymen. 
In balancing the two accounts, it is allowed that Mirza 
Abul Kasim possesses great natural ability, aided by an 
excellent memory, and that he is extensively acquainted 
with the literature of Persia j his cunning is that of the 
^father of all foxes,'" and his long career as a minister in the 
old Court, and under the heir-apparent, has gjven him a 
readiness in the despatch of .business, when it pleases him, 
which would render him, if it were not neutralized by his 
laziness, one of the most useful and efficient ministers that 
Persia could have. His moral character is on a level with 
that of his countrymen — the most degraded of all degraded 
people. After some delay, and after traversing sundiyjbng, 
dark, winding passages, we gained adi^ttance to the minis- 
terial den. We found him sitting in a corner with one of 
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the Princes, apparently settling some business. His appear- 
ance was that of a man wj^o had been drunk or asleep for 
a week, or stupifieJ with excessive watching, ^s soon as 
the thickness o# his vision permitted him to recognize us, 
and his scattered senses give him an inkling oi»our business, 
he made excuses to the Prince, and retired with us to 
ant.ther corner of his sanctum, half glad to escape the settle- 
ment of one affair, half sorry to be obliged to give his atten- 
tion to another. The exterior of the Kaim-Makam is not 
prepossessing. He is a man of middling stature, very corpu- 
lent, with a countenance strongly indicative of his cunning- 
small eyes, ill-formed nose, and the lower part of his face 
expressive of sensuality, the whole physiognomy su* off by 
a ragged, sc?.*»iy beard, and an ill-trimmed moustache. Wd 
had no sooner seated ourselves, and were expecting to enter 
upon business, than we were interrupted by a man who 
brought a large bundle of papers for the minister’s seal 5 one* 
by one they were thrust into his hand, and he looked over 
~ I will not say perused — each, somewhat in the manner of 
a person examining a piece of paper to. see whether it was 
clean or not. The Kaim-Makam’s mode of looking over 
papers is peculiar. He takes the letter in one hand, keeping, 
it open with his forefinger ant^ thumb, and places the mid- 
dle of it, where he knows the mutluh to commence, close 
to his right eye, and then gradually draws it up until he 
comes to the end of it : this does not occupy more than a 
few second? 5 the paper is then thrown down, and he snuf- 
fles qpt an opinion, or a decision, or generally a cause for 
delaying the settlement of the affair. Ever and anon he 
was interrupted in this occupation by some message, or by 
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some of his dependents whisperii% important intelligence 
in his ear : the interruption seemed to be a relief to him, 
and whilst one of his friends was thur communicating con- 
fidentially to him, he took the opportunity to wash himself. 
A small bottle, about the size of ^ vinegar-cruet, was brought 
filled with rose-w ater 5 a little of this Was placed in the 
palm of his hand, and thence conveyed to his face and 
beard 5 the ‘operation was repeated once or ^wice, and his 
morning ablutions were finished. In the mean time we 
were sitting, like Patience on a monument, w^atching for a 
favourable mouient to thrust in a word or two on the sub- 
ject of our own alFairs ; but whenever there appeared to be 
a chance of succeeding, some letter or message was brought, 
and we were thrown back into our first position. In the 
midst of this scene, a beautiful little child, about six years 
old, was introduced, bearyig a note. This was a son of Ali 
Nuckee Mirza, late Governor of Karbeen. The child walked 
up to the Kaim-Makam with all the gravity of a grey-beard, 
and pP3sented his note, which was to complain that he had 
been stopped at the gate of the city by a sentinel stationed 
there, and to request that he might be permitted to go out 
of the city for the purpose of taking the air with his nurse. 
The child, being of royal blood, was of course ^placed in the 
highest seat, and the little fellow, when seated, returned 
the compliments which were paid him with the utmost 
propriety and decorum. No bearded child could have 
behaved himself better. The old KainiiMakam pret^ded 
*.he greatest affection towards him, kissing and slobb^ng 
him over like a bear licking its whelp. The K. M. was 
not a little glad of having this excuse for neglecting business 
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for a few minutes. Soon after the entrance of the child, a 
messeng^ arrived from the King, desiring the minister's ' 
immediate attendar^e upo*n his Majesty. Perhaps this was 
a manpeuvre on the part of the K. M. himself in order to get 
rid of the visitors and p(Aitioners who had col]ected around 
him. The king’s commands were, of course, to be obeyed, 
and after some time he got up, and, bowing Jo the grown- 
up Prince, who had sat all the while in his solitary corner, 
left the room, having appointed us a meeting in the 
Shubistan (a pajt of the palace) after he had waited on the 
King. Thus ended the first scene of our'fruitless drama ! 
When we thought we had given the Kaim-Makam*lime to 
settle his business with the King, w§ repaired to the Shubis- 
tan in search of the old fox. There we found him seated 
at his breakfast, and it was evident that he had not been near 
the r yal presence. He was surrounded, as usual, by a host 
of people, some of them the principal officers of the Court, ^ 
others'his attendants and sycophants. Before him were two 
or three bowls, containing stewed feet and other* dainties 
on which he was gorging. For full half an hour did the 
Prime Mini‘»ter of Persia descant on the merits of stewed 
feet, the courtiers submissively chiming in with their oracle, 
and praising the dainties before him. Once or twice he put 
questions to Dr R. on the important subject of stewed feet, 
ii^uiring whether they were wholesome, as he thrust them 
.wholesale dowm his ungodly throat. He did not, however, 
gfii^ much satisfactory information on the point, and con- 
tinued to lick, and pick, and chew, until he felt, like the 
boa-cdustrictor with the horns of an antelope sticking out 
of his jaws, that he had eaten enough. We found that 
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there was no room for business in a mind stuffed with 

« * 

thoughts and Recollections of stewed feet. Several times an 
attempt was made — after die breakfast was removed — to 
bring out subject on the tapiSy but it invaiiably failed. The 
two Topshes-Bashees (commandants of artillj^ry) had been 
sent for j one of them, Sohrab Khan, of the Irak ArtiDery, 
was present,; the other, Hajee Iskunder Kh^, of the 
Azerbijan Artillery, had come, but had slurik away again 
when we entered the room. ^That’s Todd Sahib, is itr* 
snivelled out the Kaim-Makam. ^ Todd Sahib, you must 
have charge of the Artillery, and you must drill them well.^ 
Sohrab Khan ! you must attend to what Todd Sahib says 
to you 5 mind, you mftst be verif particular. Todd Sahib ! 

you must ’ Here the oration was broken off by the 

entrance of somebody, or by some other subject pres^tiijg 
itself to the mind of the speaker ; perhaps some fond recol- 
lection of stewed feet came across him at the moment. 
However, Todd Sahib and his concerns were consigned to 
oblivion. We trifled away about an hour in this manner. 
Every now and then there was a grunt about Todd Sahib, 
but it died away with a cough, or into a blow of the nose. 
At the end of an hour the K. M. appeared suddenly to 
remember that he had been called for by the King, and he 
accordingly rose to depart ; but before leaving the rooi^ he 
came up to our party, and declared that everything should 
be settled. Todd Sahib w^as brought forward, and was 
asked what he wanted. I endeavoured to explaii3§M'hat 
degree of authority would enable me to carry on the duties 
of the Artillery, and disclaimed any wish to interfere with 
the peculiar authority of the two Topshee-Bashees in 
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matters unconnected with drill and discipline. "Well, 
then,' said the Kaim-Makayi, " Sohrab Khan, you are to 
attend* to what Todd* Sahib says to you j rliind you must 
be very particulair.' I e^lained that, without a distinct 
and written frder^ from the minister himself defining my 
situation, difficulties without number would present them- 
selvcft at €very step. " Tell pne, then,' said tjie K. M. — 
" tell me exaclly what things are to be under you, and what 
undei the Topshee-Bashees.' The (juestion was an embar- 
rassing one, for diis is the very'' point which is of all the 
most knotty. I said a few words, and the conversation 
then turned upon the nature and extent of Colonel P.'s 
authority over the Persians; this was also an intricate sub- 
ject^ and endcx^, after ten minutes’ talk, where it began. 
At last i^was arranged that Colonel Pasmore should draw 
up an order defining my situation, and that this should be 
submitted for the Kaim-Makam’s approval. This was the 
result of our d?y’s labour. The minister walked off to tlie 
King, and we were left not one step advanced since the 
morningi^” * 

Shortly after the accession of Mahomed Shah to the 
throne of Persia, the Prime Minister was seized by order of 
the King, and put to death, pne of the many rumours 
assigned for this summary proceeding was that the Minister 
had been in correspondence with Russian Agents respecting 
a scheme for the overthrow of the Shah's Government. 
Groundless or no*t, his suspicions would not suffer his 
Majesty to feel secure on his throne. Tc strengthen his 
position, he banished from Teheran to Azerbijan all the 
sons and grandsons of Futteii Ali Shah, thus diminishing 
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th^ number of probable intriguers. The outbreak of 
cholera at the capital followed closely on these events, and 
tlie Courtj.with the army were removeTi to a village on the 
slope of the mountains which separate Irak from Mazan- 
deran. Her& the Persian Commandant of ArtrUery died of 
the pestilence which was raging. ' When the King heard 
of his death,’ ^^Tote Todd in a letter to his brother, dated 
Teheran, 31st July, 1835, ^Jirman, placing 

the control of all matters connected with the Artillery in 
my hands, until a Persian ^^tit for the situation ” should be 
appointed. He will have to wait some time before he finds 
such a person. If a man like the late Commandant is ap- 
pointed, I shall give up ail hopes of making myself useful 
in my profession so long as I remain in the country.* On 
the general subject of the cholera, Todd had written a%w 
days before : ' I’he cholera is a new disease in this country, 
and the alarm which it creates, from the fatal rapidity of 
its effects, is scarcely less tlian that which is felt on the 
approach of the plague. The people fled witli one accord 
from the infected s^ot. Men with their wives and children 
and effects were seen scattered over the plain, hurrying 
aw^ay, like the family of the patriarch *s nephew, from the 
doomed city. The King, with the officers of his Court, 
were amongst the first who fled His example was fol- 
lowed by multitudes, and in the course of a few days the 
city was l^rally emptied of its inhabitants. But the dis- 
ease followed in their track, and in every village and 
encampment in the vicinity of Teheran hundreds daily fel! 
victims to its ravages. The King at fin>t established his 
Court at a village about eight miles from the city, delight- 
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fully situated on the slope of the mountains which separatjp 
Irak from Mazanderan. I}e soon collected round him a 
host of people, civil and military, and his crowded^encamp- 
ment threatened«to become as infected as tlie place from 
which he h%l A number of fatal cases •appeared in 

the circle of his immediate attendants, and he became 
alarmed for his own safety. I joined him w*th the Artil- 
lery on the *3rd of the present month ; the next day he 
direct^ the troops to separate, and a few days afterwards 
went himself widi only a few attendants to ^ small village, 
at some distance higher uj) in the mountains, where Jie has 
remained ever since. I selected what I deemed a heajthy 
spot for the Artillery encampment, and I thank God that 
for the last twt). and- twenty days we have not had a single 
case of cKblera.’ 

Bul better prospects were now opening out before him. 
Mr Henry Ellis was appointed, for the third time, British 
Ambassador at the Court at Teheran. He soon pejjceived 
that D’Arcy Todd had capacities which required a wider 
sphere for their full development than the military routine 
work on which he was engaged 5 and he determined, there- 
fore, to employ iiim in the diplomatic service, as soon as d 
fitting opportunity should arrive On the jtli of January, 
1836, Todd wrote to his brother, saying : ^ Since the day of 
Mr Ellis’s arrival he has kept our pens and brains constantly 
at work. I have written some quires of foolscap during 
the last three months, in the shape of memoranda, memoirs, 
plans, and public letters on the subject of the employment 
of the British detachment, and tlie improvement of the 
’'^ersian army. My pen has done one good service, as you 
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will leani by the sequel. My tongue also has not been want- 
ing. I shall now throw off all affectation of modesty, for I 
am writing to old Fred» and give you an idea of my stand- 
ing in the opinion of Mr Ellis. I had frfpm time to time 
received hints of the satisfaction which the Ai^jhassador in- 
variably expressed with my communications on the subject 
if Persia, both written and verbal. You will understand 
this when I tell you that the Acting Secretary of Legation, 
Dr Riach, is my very particular friend. A tew d^s ago, 
his Excellency summoned me into the Palace Garden, and 
informed me that he had at length come to the conclusion 
that our connection with Persia was worse than useless, that 
Afghanistan was the field for our exertions, that we shoulo 
connect ourselves closely with that country, that he had 
written a letter to Lord Auckland, his intimate ifiend, 
strongly pressing the necessity of sending a Political Agent 
to be stationed at Caubul, and recommending no greater or 
no less a personage than your little brother, Elliott D’ Arev, 
as an officer whose, &:c. &c., eminently fitted him for that 
important situation ! The announcement, as you may 
imagine, astounded me. I will pass over the flatt^ing 
sensations which fluttered through the crimson piece of 
flesh under my left ribs. I looked the Ambassador foil in 
the face, and when I found that he was not joking, I 
stammered out a few lame expressions of the gratification 
which 1 felt at finding that I had attained so high a place 
in his good opinion. What think you. Master Fred, of my 
being Political Agent in Caubul ? I do not, of course, 
'expect that the prospect which has been thus opened upon 
me will be realized. Better interest and higher talents will 
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be in the iield against me^ bur I feel certain that Mr Ellis's 
recommendation will be service to me> and that 1 shall 
not have to rietum'td regimental duty on my leaving Persia. 
, . . , . One of«the papers which gave so much satisfaction 
to Mr Ellis^was a lengthy article of fifty pages on Burnes’s 
Military Memoir on the countries between the Caspian 
and the Indus, in which I took the liberty to;handle some- 
what roughly the opinions and reasoning of the intelligent 
and egterprising traveller.** A few evenings ago, Mr 
Ellis .... desired me to draw up a paper on the subject 
which he might send to England as a despatch. ^ These 
golden opinions are worth something 5 but I am tired of 
writing about myself, my .affairs, and my prospects.* But 
in the early j art of tlie month of May, Mr Ellis returned 
to JBQgl^d, and for some few months after his departure 
Todd was re-employed on the not very congenial work of 
drilling the Persian Artillery.* Two months passed away, 
and the 8th of July he wrote to his brother, saying I 
have heard nothing yet of the effect of Mr Ellis*s letter in 
my favour to Lord Auckland, "'’'ou remember the subject 
— Afghanistan ! I am sick of Persia, and long to be re- 

^ Tn the fdllowing extract from a letter written some .years after- 
wards by Todd to James Outram, ofte feature of artilleiy practice in 
Persia is amusingly represented : ‘ This reminds me of an answer 
given to me by Mahomed Shah’s Wuzeer — one Meerza Mahomed, a 
great oaC I had been superintending some artillery practice at 
Teheran.^ A jackass having been placed as the target, I remonstrated 
again^ the cruelty of putting up one of God’s creatures as a mark, 
when wfx>d or canvas would answer every purpose. The Wuzeer 
replied : ** On my eyes be it ! I will stick up a pony next time 1 ** 
As in had specially pleaded the cose of jackasses j ’ 
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leased from the thraldom of my present situadon* Should 
the Company agree to the pensions for length of service — 
^i8o after twenty years — ^what say you to our joining 
pensions, and settling down as two old h^elors in some 
quiet part of England, or making a location ^in Van Die- 
men's Land or the Canadas ? If God 'spares my life, I 
shall lay doum my sword with the most heartfelt satisfac- 
tion at being able to leave a trade which I detest.' 

In the autumn of this year, 1836, Todd wais residing at 
Tabreez, in the capacity of Military Secretary to General 
Bethune, who then commanded the legions disciplined by 
the English officers. ^ My last was dated Teheran, October 
4th,'* he wrote on the 24th of November, ^ since which 
time I have transferred my body to the delightful capi^':^ 
of Azerbizan. I . . . We have a large society* her^^^^'^ 

Persia We have, besides others, Major-General 

Bethune, wtlS has appointed me, as I think I have men- 
tioned, his Militaiy Secretary.* On Christmas-day he 
wrote again, saying ; ‘I have just been ordered by the Am- 
bassador to undertake a difficult and somewhat dangerous 
journey into one bf the wildest parts of Persia, on my way ^ 
to Teharan. I hope to leave Tabreez the day after tch] 
morrow, *and shall not arrive at the capital in iess than fifty ' 
^"days. My journey is an honourable one, and, if carri^, , 
through, will bring me to the notice of Grdvernment? 
McNeill’s choice of me for this journey is not a ^li^ flat- 
tering. . . . My route will be vid Ardebeel, therms 
the Caspian, Ghilan, and Roodbar, to K^yeen, yvhi^ X 
cbfne into the main road. One of. the dangers 
the plague raging in the vicinity of Ardeh^* ifttt 
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that (Sod wiO protect*me.' In the third week of Februarv 
he reached the capital^ and wrote thence on the ^rcTol 
March : ' I left Tabreez on the ayth of December, and 
proceeded through Kara^gh and the fine districl of Mish- 
keen to Ardebed. Thi^* place is celebrated ,as being the 
cradle of tSe Suffavean dynasty, and the tomb of some of 
its monarchs. -It was once a place of pilgrimage. The 
tombs of Sl^eikh Suffee-ud-Deen, of Sultan tlyder, and of 
Shah Ismael, were once contained in a magnificent shrine, 
at which thousands of pilgrims came to pay their devotions, 
and^upon which millions were spent in hbnour of the de- 
parted saints and heroes, the glory of Persia, as they are 
now the reproach. Time, and neglect, and violence? have 
done their worst upon the resting-place of the SufFees. 
Little remains of the dwelling of the dead save the earth in 
* whose bosom they are sleeping. The buildings and courts 
must have been of immense extent, from#the gateways, 
which, though reft of their beauty, have not yet mingled* 
with the dust. One of these, at a considerable ■distance ‘ 
from the present entrance, still displays, in the style of its 
architecture and the colour of its ornaments, the taste and 
' skill of its architect. A wretched court-yard, surrounded 
by ruins, and filled with hundreds of nameless tombs, leads 
to the sanctuary. Three domfis of different size and shape 
jc^ver what remains of the tombs of the SufFees. A large 
£^^'bich still retains evidence of the richness of its fonner 
is the vestibule of some small inner chambers 
; which ^contain the ashes of Suffee, Hyder, and IsmaeL 
onbe concealed by gold and silver screens, wluch 
beeii bonuwed by succeeding monarchs, or stol^ by 
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unbelieving visitants. Everything about the place breathes 
of wretchedness and neglect. One of the domes covers 
what must once have been a magnificent apartment, round 
the walls *of which were arranged the vessels of china used 
by the SuiFavean monarchs, or presented as offerings to the 
shrine. A remnant^ about a hundred, of* these occupy the 
centre of the apartment, and bear the marks of antiquity, 
and of being the genuine manufacture of China. The 
libiary, once filled with the rarest and most valuable 
books, has shared the fate of the building. Few remain, 
and those few* but of little \alue. The Russians, vben 
they vKited Ardebeel, took away a great number for the 
purpose of translation, under the promise of returning them, 
but the promise remains yet unfulfilled. The town ot 
Ardebeel tells the usual Persian tale of decay, and. dirt, and 
depopulation. The plague has raged there during the last 
two years : hsdf of the inhabitants have been swept off, and 
the remainder look squalid and wretched. Ardebeel is, at 
present^ the royal prison-house. Twelve of the sons and 
grandsons of Futteh Ali Shah are confined in the fortress, 
which was ( onstracted some years ago, after the European 
system, by Colonel Monteith. Amongst the prisoners are 
the Zil-i-Sultan, who placed himself upon the throne at 
Teheran after the death of* the late King, and Hussan Ali 
Mirza, the blinded brother of the late Firman-Firma of 
Shiraz. The prisoners are tolerably comfortable in their 
cages, so far as food and clothing are concerned, and they 
may thank their stars that they wear their heads upon thdr 
shoulders, for had any other Kajjar than Mahomed Shah 
been upon the throne, they would, loius ere this, have gone 
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the way of all rebellious or ambitious Persian Princes. *l 
stayed nearly a fortnight aPArdebeel, being detained by a 
constant succession of snow-storms, during which it was 
impossible to move. Th^ weather was dreadfully cold, the 
thermoinet^ falling at night below zero, but I did not, on 
thei whole, pass an unpleasant fortnight. I was the guest 
01 the Prince-Governor, a very nice little bcjy, brother to 
the King, and was treated with the greatest kindness and 
hospitality. From Ardebeel I proceeded to Adina Bazaar, 
near the plains of Mogan, skirting in my way the whole 
of the Russian frontier, and returned by nearly the^ same 
route the village of Nameen (near Ardebeel), thejice, 
after crossing tlie range of mountains to the eastward of 
Ardebeel;^! followed the* course of the Astara river to its 
embouchure. From Astara to Enzellee, my route for four 
days was on the shore of the Caspian, the waters of which 
wetted my horse’s feet nearly the whole of the time. On 
my right were the fine forest-clad hills of Talish,*which 
stretch down to the very edge of the sea. The scenery was 
raqst picturesque, as you maj suppose, fqr mountains, and 
forests, and sea, will always, when united, form the pictur- 
esque. I had not time for sketching, save here and there 
when something remarkable presented itself. One of the 
finest ptg^ts on my route was the mountain of Sevalan, 
twenjty miles to the west of Ardebeel. Its height is about 
twelve thousand fe^t above the level of the sea, and it stands 
upona^hase which, at the distance of twenty miles, em- 
braces ai third of the circle. The body of a saint, who is 
supposed tp have lived prior to the Mahomedan invasion, 
IS to he seen on the summit of the mountain in a wonder* 
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ful state of preservation^ and the spot is a place of pilgrimage. 
We have some fine mountains rin Persia and its vicinity, 
but few to be compared with the hoary peak of Sevalan. 
The province of Ghilan is similar^dn its cliiiiate and scenery^ 
to Mazanderan^ of which 1 gave you a de^riptfon last year. 
I visited Ghilan in the most favourable season^ and did not 

t 

Buffer from the effects of its climate^ which in summer and 
autumn^ is deadly^ from the prevalence of marsh fevers. It 
deserves its name, which is a compound of Gil (mud)^ the 
whole country being one great marsh. There are no made 
roads, in consequence of the wise Persians fearing that iSm- 
structing a highway would facilitate the advance oi^ Rus- 
sian force. One was commenced between Resht and the 
sea-coast, but, before two miles had been completed, 
peremptory orders arrived from Teheran to stop the work. 
I never knew what mud was before my visit to Ghilan. 
The pathways which are intended to connect the villages 
run through mulberry-forests and rice-fields, the mud, which 
is the soil of the country, being two or three feet deep, and 
often fathomless. , The ponies of the province are the only 
animals that can flounder effectually through this fifth ele- 
ment ; all other quadrupeds feirly give in, jnd refuse to 
move after wading through a mile or two. Ghilan is the 
richest province comparatively in Persia, being one large 
silk garden, and it might be made to yield, without oppress- 
ing the people, an immense revenue j but a bad Govern- 
ment has well seconded the efforts of plague and cholera 
to destroy this really fine country, and Ghilan is in the 
same depopulated and disorganized state as the rest of 
Persia. Between Resht and Kazveen (where I came upon 
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the high road between Teheran andTabreez), I passed over 
a range of mountains covered with snow from four to forty 
feet deep. You will set me down as a Munchausen, but 
really the snow ^as very.deep, and I was eight hours in 
riding -eigh^milej through it. * I arrived at this place on 
the 1 8th qf last month, and have ever since been fully 
eiiiployed in writing reports, mapping, &c. • I have . no 
plans for theVuture, and know not where I shall spend my 
summer.’ 

The year 183^ saw him still resident at Teheran, in his 
military capacity} but he was steadily preparing himself 

the time for employment in the political branch of, the 
tj^vice, and at last the opportunity came. The following 
extracts from the correspondence of this year carry on the 
stoiy of ffis life: * Teheran, September 3, 1837. By-the- 
by, you will have seen, ere this, that his Majesty has con- 
’ ferred the local brevet of major on the officers serving in 
Persia. We receive no increase of pay, 'but as form^ly all 
the officers who were made local field-officers in Persia 
were paid as such, we are abort to address^a memorial upon 
the subject to the authorities in India. This local rank is 
not of much^use, but there is something in a name, not- 
withstanding what the Bard of Avon has saM regarding it. 
liiere i$.a possibility, although remote, that "I may be 
sent^to j^ngland on duty.*’ I sliall do my best, you may 
be suT^ to effect this, for although I could not remain at 
home lifcre than a few mouths, I feel that it would be of 
g^at ||Mce to me in every respect, and the prospect of 
fetnbracing yoq under such happy circumstances is indeed 
ddigh^i . You will be glad to hear that I have 
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received a complimentary letter from Lord Palmerston, in 
consequence of my reports regarding the frontier. ' I have 
sent home lately some other maps and papers .which fnay 
be of use to me.* ^ Teheran, December The Secret- 
ary of LegUtion, Colonel Sheil, has gone <!home with 
despatches, and will be absent probably nearly a year. You 
will be glad \o hear that Mr M'Neill has appointed me to 
act for him, and has done so in a very flattering manner, as 
you will perceive in perusing the copy of his letter to me 
on the occasion^ which I have sent to our beloved mother. 
The appointment will not give me anything in a pecuniary 
point of view 3 indeed, it is possible that 1 may lose my 
;l Persian allowances whilst employed with the Mission; but 
you must be aware that the honour of the thing is great, 
and that my being selected for such a situation may be 
great use to me in my future prospects. My great aira^ 
tion is to have political employment, either in India or 
/ in’’^these countries, and I have now made the first step 
towards my aim and object.* This new appointment gave 
him abundant occupation. After some two or three 
months’ experience of its duties, he wrote to his brother, 
saying: 'This Acting Secretaryship of Legation is no* 
sinecure. The other day I, wrote forty-eight pages, fools- 
cap, of Persian translations, and had time for my ordi|wry 
reading, French and English. Now I call that a jjqod 
day’s work. What say you? I have now twenty long' 
, letters before me, and heaps of Persian papers for 
lation, and all this must be done within the 
days, and French lessons and walking exercise must npt ^ 
discontinued. Read Lockhart’s Life of 
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and then grumble at want of time, if you dare. So you 
believed the story of theJEpic poem! Fancy a Secretary 
nf Legation writiii^ an Epic ! Why, I should be turned 
out before I could look round me. I must confess, in your 
priva|e ea<, that there are some loose scribbled sheets be- 
tween the leaves of my blotting-book, but they look very 
Httle like poetry in their present state.’ ; 

The n^xt year found the Persian Government and the 
Persian army busied with the siege of Herat, and on the 
8th of March ‘Todd wrote with reference to that event, 
and to the views held by the British Government, that the 
possession of Herat by Persia would make a dangerous 
opening for Russian intrigue in the direction of India: 
*This is a strange country! A country inhabited or 
peoplecf by, wandering tribes, who infuse their errant spirit 
into every living thing that sets the sole of its foot within 
the territories of the Great King. From this exordium 
you will conclude that I am flapping or pluming my wings 
for a flight, and thou art right, my most sapient "Fred. The 
month of March being under the sign Pisces, the finily 
tribe, both great and small, are preparing for migration to 
hotter or colder climates, and I, being an odd fish, must 
^Uo# in t£e track of my betters. I might here give you 


appropriate sketch of the system pursued by the several 
frrbes—Toorks, Turcomans, and Kuzzilbashes — of these 
parts^ ljut you wiH be in a hurry to know where I am going. 
, Pe^hl]]^ to England, you will say to yourself 5 but you are 


Guess again 5 but I see it’s of no use 

.,On the frontier between Persia and Afghanistan lieth the 
a place which for centuries past has been 
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a bone of contention between the two States. Mahomed 
’ • » 

Shah« immediately on coming to the throne^ declared his 
intention of marching against the placed which he asserted 
belonged to Persia, and was now ^in rebellion against its 
lawful sovereign, his royal self. In 1836 he made a .cam- 
paign to the eastward, but the cholera and the Turcomans . 
obliged him to‘ireturn to his capital, without having effected 
his object. Last year he collected a large army,' and went^; 
on the same errand. The fortress of Ghorian was delive||^ ,, 
into his hands after a ten days* siege, and dn the 
November — I like to be particular — he sat down betore 
Herat.^ The Heratees gave him a warm reception, making 
nightly sorties, in each of which the Persians lost six to a 
dozen men, and sending out large parties of horse to inter- 
cept supplies, carry off stragglers, &c. The walls proved 
tougher than his Majesty had anticipated, and after expend- 
ing ten or twelve thousand shot and shells without pro- 
ducing the slightest effect, the siege was turned into an 
in^rfect blockade, two of the five gates of the town being 
of^n, and the inhabitants holding free and uninterrupted 
communication with the surrounding country, whilst the 
Shah was shut up in his camp, round which a wall had 
been built. In this stage of the proceedings our Govern^ 
ment suddenly discovers that the fall of Herat into 
hands of the Persians would be injurious to our inter^ts In . 
the East, as affording an outpost to Eussiah intrigue in the 
direction of India. The wiseacres might liave made the , 
discovery ages ago, for the subject was pretty often dmgeq^,;; 
into their ears 5 but no, they go to sleep, and allow thir^;\ 
to proceed to extremities until the eleventh hour, 
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ever, they have at last bestirred themselves, and Mr MTNeill 
is about to proceed to thfi scene of operations, to mediate 
between the conledding powers, and to put a stop, if possi- 
ble, to furtherdiostilities. The whole of the orchestra will 
not accoftipany the leader of the band, but the acting 
second iiddle must, of course, be in attendance, and I am 
preparing to start from this in about foui; days, with Mr 
McNeill aflid Major Farrant, who is acting as his private 
scratchitary. We take four sergeants and fifteen or twenty 
Persians, armed and mounted, in case we should meet with 
some of the roving bands of Turcomans who infest the 
road between Shahrood and Herat. As I have no hanker- 
ing after a pastoral life, I hope that you will not next hear 
df me, or from me, tending the flocks and herds of the 
. Turcodiaus. They sold Joseph Wolff for a greyhound pup 
antf^five rupees, but his teeth were the worse for wear, 
whereas mine are as sound as a four-year-old's, and I fear 
they would ask for me a heavier ransom. The journey 
ought not to occupy more than twenty-five days. The 
weather is delicious, and, barring the Turcomans, I look * 
forward to a very pleasant and interesting trip. And now 
for a word in your ear. Should Mr M. wish to commu- 
^ nicate witt Lord Auckland, ^who is now in the north of 
^ India, it is possible that I may be sent across with despatches, 
^d then — then, O Fred the magnanimous ! what countries 
shall I not see? Look at the map again, and tell me 
Whefl^r youiwduld not like to be with me ^ but first read, 
yt^^^have not read them, Burres’s Travels, Arthur 
Otoblly's Journey Overland to India: a dear firiend of 

•"ly* " 

that ssdd Arthur Conolly, now a sincere Christian, 
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and one with whom I have had much sweet fellowship ; * 
Elphinstone’s Cauhul, Forsters Travels, 1798. 1 should 
also, for man^ reasons which must be apparent to you, 
much like to see Lord Auckland, and I could not do so 
under better auspices than as the bearer of despatches, and 
I may say (though I say it myself), as the possessor of some 
information that would be useful to him. But all this 
may be a castle in the air ; but I am, and ever have been, 
fond of constructing ch&teaux en Espagfie. This move was 
only determined on yesterday, but I find thatl should have 
had a journey at any rate, for Mr McNeill tells me that 
he had intended sending me to Herat, to endeavour to bring 
the Shah to reason, but that the day before yesterday he 
received letters from India, which made him decide on , 
going himself. Diplomacy is a strange trader Fred, but, 
the more I see and understand of it, the more I like it,^for 
the machinery is of sufficient interest to one behind the 
scenes^ and qur policy certainly tends to tlie amelioration of 
the state of uncivilized man, at least in this part of the 
Vorld, although our object is certainly of a different stamp.* 

^ March loth. We start this afternoon, and I am in the 
midst of preparations for tlie march. You hav^ seen tfie 
first day of a march in India,, and can fancy the present 
state of things aroun^ me. Packing and paying ! Ducats 
and tomauns galloping off by hundreds. Pistols, swords, , 
guns, ammunitioij-belts, &c., in beautiful confusion abound 
- me, with a fine background of half-packed ^xe^i donsi 
and '»meedwars! I cannot — how can I? — collect ittir 

*’■' I ;annot trace in the correspondence of either the place wh^ ’- 
hcv Tet. It Was at some up-coantiy statioiir-*>pmbably CatmporCi . , 
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senses for a rationalletter, so you must just take what you 
can get, and be thankful. * I must defer writing to* our* 
dear mother until I am on the journey, and we shall 
despatch messengers to Teheran constantly.*' 

Of t|^ march to Herat, and of the first investment of 
that place, Todd’s letters give an animated description. He 
tgUs the stoiy from without the walls, as Eldred Pottinger 
tells it frqm within ^ and it is curious to *note that two 
officer of the Indian Artillery — one from Bengal and the 
other fi*om Bopbay — were at the same time in the camps 
of the two contending forces : ^ We arriv^ed without let or 
hindrance on the 6tli,’ wrote Todd on the nth df April, 

* having accomplished the journey — seven hundred rAiles — 
in twenty-six days.^ You have some idea of the countiy we^ 
*J>assed ^irough, and being well acquainted with the rate of 
mwhing in India, will, I think, give us credit for our expe- 
dition. We had sixty laden mules with us tliroughout the 
journey, and for the last four or five marches were accom- 
panied by a train of five or six hundred camels, bringing pro- 
visions to camp. We only made one halt, and that was 
chiefly in consequence of the indisposition of the Elchee. 
Our last march into camp from Ghorian was forty miles, 
and we had several other tough ones of thirty-two, thirty- 
six, forty, and fifty ; but our cattle behaved well, and, with 
the exception of a few horses left on the road, dead of dead 
lamei We effected our advance without loss. I cannot tell 
you h^w mueh J enjoyed the joqrney 5 the weather was 
deHglilful, and the countiy was new to me, in some parts 
unexplored by Europeans. I have mapped the whole route 
carefully, and shall send the result of my labours through 
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Mr M'Neill to the Fordgn Office^ hatving recdved encour- 
agehient from that quarter as ^ inducement to my exe^ons 
in improving the geography of this part of the world. I 
believe 1 have mentioned to you that my s|cetches of Ma- 
zanderan^ Ghilan^ and the Russian' frontier^ wei*^ approved 
of by Lord Palmerston, and lithographed kt the ftuarter- 
master-General’s office. We did not come by the way^ipf 
Meshed, but striking off the high road at Mezenoon, dne 
march beyond Abbassabad, passed through the hills of Gk>- 
meesh to Toorsheez, and thence, leaving Tqorbut Hyderee 
to the north, to Khaff, or rather Rovee, there being no such 
town as' Khaff, which is the name of a district. From Ro- 
vee to Ghorian, a distance of ninety miles, there is no habit- 
ation, and water (brackish) only in one^or two places. I 
have been astounded by the fertility and capability of soml^ 
of the tracts of countiy we have passed over. Nothing cani^ 
be finer than the plains and valleys between Toorsheez and 
Khaff 5 and the valley of the Herirood, between Ghorian 
and Hefat, is one of the richest in the world. Innumerable 
villages, now indeed ruined, but still attesting the fertility 
of the soil, are seen* as far as the ^e can reach, scattered over 
a plain of vast extent, every foot of which bears the mark 
of cultivation.” "Well, here we are,* continued Todd, ^en- 
camped within two thousand two hundred yards of HeraJ. ; . 
Nothing that I had previously heard gave me the slightot 
idea of the strength of the place, which, if defended by ; 
artillery, I should pronounce impregnable to aTersian arm;}?*; i 
It has now held out for five months, and the* Shah dok nat"^ 
appear to have advanced one step towards gaining po85eBsio#;| 
of the place. His batteries have knocked off some of 
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upp^ defences, but no attempt has been made to effect a 
breach, which, indeed, it woiild be difficult to do with &ass * 
twelves and sixes.; ^nd although an assault by escalade is 
talked of, ther^ seems to be no chance of the place falling, 
unless a ^jpiine should o*blige the besieged to surrender, and 
this is not very fikely, as the Heratees have laid in provisions 
f<fr two years! The place is invested at last; but until 
within theJast month three out of the five gates were open, 
and the inhabitants enjoyed free and uninterrupted com- 
munication with the surrounding country. Our visit to the 
scene of operations gave great offence to tfie Shah, who did 
all in his power, but without effect, to prevent our reaching 
cump, knowing that Mr McNeill’s only object could* be to 
induce him, by promises or threats, to raise the siege. Our 
fecepticm in camp was cold in the extreme, all the usual 
compliments and civilities were omitted, and a hint was 
given that any Persian who visited the English would be a 
marked man. We, consequently, found ourselves in quar- 
antine! A day or two after our arrival, however, Mr 
McNeill demanded an audience, to present a letter from 
Queen Victoria. This could not be refused, and we were 
u^ered into the presence in style. On this occasion Mr 
McNeill’s tJlents and wonderful knowledge of the Persians 
the day ; the Shah was relieved from his fears for 
the moment, as the topic of Herat was not introduced, and 
whA we took our leave he had been talked into good hu- 
mo^. 'Thus the ice has been partly broken ; and although 
‘OUViTmiiatt friends still keep aloof, from fear of the Shah’s < 
^4isplea»ure, the read to friendly communication has been 
openedv I ^ve no hopes that the Shah will be induced to 
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raise the siege by fair words on our part, but it is yet to be 
seeli whether he will risk the chance of going to war 
with us, by obstinately persisting in kis- present p)ans of 
Eastern conquest. I am more than ever satisfied of the 
importance of keeping him within bis present bojmdary, and 
of preventing his taking possession of Her&t. Russia is al- 
ready at work in Afghanistan. Our Government has been 
for many years fast asleep, and unless we now take some 
decided steps to arrest the advance of Russian intrigue to- 
wards the Indus, we shall awake, when too late, to find the 
paw of the Northern bear upon our shoulder. Having 
seen Hferat, and the country in its vicinity, I can understand 
'its bding called the ^^key of India.** The Shah*s camp is a 
filthy nest of all possible abominations, so we have pitched^ 
our tents at some little distance from it, on a rising grouw 
in the vicinity, from whence we have a fine view of th^ 
fortress. There is no fear of our being molested by the 
Afghans, who are here called the enemy j but I am not so 
sure of yje rabble surbaz, who are in a wretched state frbna 
want of provisions, and are maddened by the opposition they ; 
have met with. There is little firing from either side, but 
the trenches are occasionally attacked, and the Persians are/rv; 
always the sufferers j the average daily loss ot the part 
the besiegers may not be more than five or six men. You. : < 
must excuse my writing more in detail at present j some of^t^ 
my reasons must be apparent to you, when J mention that^ :' 
my letter may fall into the hands of the t^Philistines befoi^ 
reaching you.’ « Jl/ 

In tlie Memoir of Eldred Pottinger all the circumstano^g; 
of the siege'of Herat have been so fully set ferth, ^t 
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not again recite them. During a part of the time occupied 
by the investment of the place, Todd was in the Persian 
camp 5 and he was efaployeji by the English Minister, Mr 
McNeill, to negcrtiate with the Heratees. He was the first 
English officer who had ever been seen by them in full 
regimentals, and it is recorded of him that whpn he entered 
the city * a vast crowd went out to gaze at him^ The tight- » 
fitting coat, !he glittering epaulettes, and the cocked-hat, all 
excited unbounded admiration. The narrow streets were 
crowded, and the house-tops were swarmipg with carious 
spectators. The bearer as he was of a message from Ma- 
homed Shah, announcing that the Persian sovereign^ was 
willing to accept the mediation of the British Government, 
he was received w'ith becoming courtesy by Shah Kamran, 
wfeo, aftet- the interview, took the cloak from his own shoul- 
dersi, and sent it by the Wuzeer to Major Todd, as a mark of 
the highest distinction he could confer upon him.* ' I was 
sent into the town,’ wrote Todd himself, ^ by Mr ^^^N€^lll, 
with the permission of the Shah, to endeavour to open ne- 
gotiations. I found the Herat Government willing to listen 
to anything that the British Minister might propose, and to 
him they gave full authority to act as mediator j but the Per- 
sians h^ye been playing their usual dirty game, shuffling and 
, shirking, and eating their own words, so that at present 
there s^ms to be but little probability of matters being 
satisf^orUy arranged. Curious reports have been afloat 
'oj[ armies, inarching from the eastward to the assistance of 
.the Heratees, and in consequence of the^^e reports the Per- 
^ns have from time to time seemed" anxious to put an end 
by entering into an equitable treaty; but nq^ 
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d^nendence can be placed on their words^ and the Shah stili 
lingerj here, in the hope of starving out the besieged. I 
believe he has given up all expectation of taking it by 
storm 5 his batteries have failed to effect a practicable breach, 
and his soldiers have lost even the little heart ''they had al 
the commencement of the siege. 1 conld not have believ- 
^ ed it possible for him to subsist an army of at least thirty* 
five thousand men for six months before this place \ but 
he has done so somehow or other, and he may be able tc 
procure provisions for some time longer. Even the amaz- 
ing fertility of this country does not explain the mystery" of 
how and Whence these provisions are procured. In the 
mean time, our Government appears to have folded its arms 
over its breast in quiet or stupid indifference to the fate of 
the key of India.* 


Th^e attempted negotiation failed j and the siege was 
continued. Soon afterwards, D’Arcy Todd was aent by 
Mr McNeill to convey despatches to the Governor-General 
of India, and to inform him more fully than written docu- 
ments could what was the actual condition of affairs, ^ I 
am now under sailing orders,* he wrote on the 8th of May, 
^and I shall weigh anchor in the course of a few days, 
charged with despatches for Lord Auckland. I hope to 
find his Lordship at Simlah, which will shorten the Indian 
part of my trip considerably. The route which I now 
contemplate is that which leads through Candahar, Caubul, 
Peshawur, Attock, and thence through the Pnnjab to Loodia- 
jiah, whence Simlah is distant only a night*s or a couple 
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nights’ dSk (tappM). I shall travel as an Englishman, bu' 
in the dress of an Afgl^n, without luggage or othei 
encumbrances, save a*pair of saddie-bags on the horse I ride. 
This mode I believe to be the best in every respect. All 
the difficukies that Euro^ans have encountered in these 
countries have arisen from their foolishly endeavouring to 
pi^rionate natives. The success they have mot with in this 
has generally been about as great as Chinamen would meet 
with iUkattempting to personate Englishmen on the strength 
of a tight pair* of breeches! We are now pretty well 
known in Afghanistan. Burnes is at Caubul, Leecjji (an 
Engineer officer) at Candahar, and Pottinger, of the Bombay 
Artillery, has been in Herat for the last eight months. 
With Runjeet our relations are becoming every day more 
intimate, tand in his country an European is hailed as a 
frieiid. I do not, of course, expect to accomplish the 
journey before me without encountering difficulties, and 
perhaps some dangers j but these are to be met with in -all 
the various paths of life, and are only to be overcome by a 
judicious use of the means which may be placed within our 
reach by the Sovereign disposer of events. The only 
queetion to be considered in danger or difficulty is, are we 
ill the path of duty ? If this can be answered satisfactorily, 
we can have no ground for apprehension. I have often 
descfiBed Simlah to you. A thousand associations are 
connected with it in my mind, and I look forward with 
.Varied Sewings to I'evisking scenes in which I have spent 
some df the happiest moments of my life. The circum- 
stances nfader which I shall revisit these scenes will be 
altered, for I feel that I have almost lived a life 
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diving the last eight years, and that the days of youth are 
numbered with the past. This 4s, perhaps, a melancholy re- 
flection, but it is a wholesome one 5 but Twill not now follow 
it out in all its bearings. 1 have had a goed deal of fagging 
work at this place, both mental and bodily,^ and nfy health has 
not been so good as usual . A disagreeable attack of dysentery 
kept me very low for some days, but I have now nearly re- 
gained my former strength j indeed, I am better than ever. 

I have reason to thank God that this attack occurred when 
medical assistance was within reach^ I aih, however, my- 
self hr If a doctor, having been tlirown of late years so much 
on my own resources. In Persia a man is most helpless 
unless he has some knowledge of the use of medicines, and 
I have been obliged to take my degree. I am afraid to 
enter into the subject of Herat and its affairs, or Tshall have 
to write a folio, and you may not feel interest^ one straw 
in the matter. Suffice it to say that the Heratees still hold 
out iwst gallantly, making sorties nearly every night, and 
never failing in their object. On these occasions the Persians , 
are invariably the sufferers, rmd it is believed that several of t 
their guns have been carried off from tlieir batteries and; 
upset into the ditch, the Afghans not bein^ able to drag^^^ 
them into the town. I mentioned in my last that I thought 
the place a strong one, but I had no idea of its real 'Strength ' 
until I had an opportunity of examining the defences/ ./J: 

The Governor-General and his Secretaries, at this time, 
were at Simlah. There Todd met Lord Auckland, wW: 
saw at once that in the approaching struggle in A^hanistan, 
the yomig Artillery officer was a man whose servi^ 
be turned to good account. ^ left the Pet^ 9 ; 
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bofiw Herat on the 22nd of May/ he wrote to his brother, 
from the hill-station, in July, ‘^and after a very interesting 
journey of about sixty days, vm Candahar, Caubul, Peshawur, 
and the Punjab, J arrived without accident at this place on 
Friday last,* the 20th*. Peopie tell me that I have made a 
very rapid journey — a fact witli which I am pretty well ac- 
quainted, knowing, as I do, the difficulties and detentions 
and dangers w'hich a traveller must meet with in the 
countries which I have lately traversed. I find that I have 
arrived here in 4 :he very nick of time. The attention of 
all men in India has been directed to the state of affairs in 
the countries between the Indus and the Caspian, ^and I 
have been able to lay before Government my stock of in- 
formation. A rupture with Persia seems to be unavoidable, 
and we «re, at last, about to establish our influence in 
4 -ftohanisian on a solid, and w^hat will, I believe, be a lasting 
basis. Shah Soojah, the ex-King of Caubul, who has for 
many years past been our pensioner at Loodianah, is to, be 
reinstated in the kingdom by us, and as the measure*is con- 
sidered of great importance to our interests, we are "to go 
the whole hog,” and insure its complete* success by every 
me^s in our power. I cannot now enter into particulars, 
, . . . Lorii Auckland has asked me to enlist, and as I do 

, not ^ any prospect of returning to Persia under existing 
;drcumstances, I have accepted the offer, but I know not in 
' what capacity I shall be employed. I am not even aware 
.whe^er civil or military duties will be allotted to me, I 
the iformer, as I am heartily si A o^ drilling recruits.' 
In Angi^tj; he wrote again on the same subject, saying : 

Jje amious to know what are my plans for the 
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future. 1 have given up all idea of returning to Persia | 
indeed^ it seems probable that our mission and detachment 
have left that country ere this, for bj" the letters received 
to-day, I learn that Mr McNeill had left J:he Persian camp 
before Herat, and was at Meshe'd on the a6tb tuf June, on 
his way to Teheran. A rupture had takfen place with the 
Persian Government, and our Envoy withdrew from camp 
with the intention of quitting the country. . I might have 
had the command of Shah Soojah's Artillery (1000 rupees 
per mensem), or the Brigade Majorship of cur own Artillery 
(two troops and' three companies) going with the expedition \ 
but niilitary glory has lost its charms for me, and I have 
adhefred to the intention, expressed in my last to yoq||^^ 
obtaining, if possible, an appointment in the Political Depa^' 
ment. I believe that Mr Macnaghten will go as »the^ thief 
political character, with several assistants, of whom Burnes 
will be the first, and your humble servant tlie second. This 
is all I know about it. My allowances will, I fancy, be 
about 1^00 rupees per mensem, perhaps something less^ but 
this I care little about j the department is a good one — 
indeed, the best in India — ^and if a man exerts himself he 
must get up the tree.’ 

So when the famous Simlah Manifesto 61 October 
1838, published to the worici a declaration of war ^ins|-^ 
the de facto rulers of Afghanistan, and the official arrangers 
ments for the conduct of the Caubul Mission were comi . 
pleted, Captain D’Arcy Todd was gazetted as Political Ai 4 , 
sistant and Military Sdfcretary to the Envoy and Minist^ 
the Court of Shah Soojah, the restored Kijag uf CaubUL^ 
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His letters, written on the march with Shah Soojah’s camp^ 
and after his arrival at the ^frontier city, afford a lively i3ea 
of the feelings with y^hich he regarded the opportunity be- 
fore him. ‘ Larl^ana, Upper Sindh, March 1 1, 1839. 
can have ijo conception bf the state of worry, annoyance, 
and fatigue in which I was kept during our marcli of live 
hundred miles to Shikarpore, which place we reached on 
the aand of January, and after our arrival there, until Mr 
Macnaghten joined the mission and assumed charge. I 
feel sick at the. remembrance of that period of ray life. 
There were about twenty-two thousand ‘persons in our 
camp including the force and followers of his M*ajcsty, 
and of this crowd I had political charge, without a single 
assistant. From daylight to midnight I was employed in 
listening, to complaints, settling disputes, answering chits, 
atte nding to applications, and suffering annoyances of every 
conceivable description. All this time I was exceedingly 
unwell, and living upon tea and physic. I determined not 
to give in so long as I had strength to speak or toehold a 
pen j so I struggled against pain and weariness and weak- 
ness, and fought the battle of mind against matter to the 
last. Another week would, I think, have killed me. I 
lemember ojie day being fairly floored, and, ‘^albeit un- 
used to the melting mood,” wfien no human eye was upon 
me, I sat down and wept both long and bitterly. You 
may faney from tliis the state of ray nerves 1 ar- 

rived here a few# days ago, and am now a member of the^ 
Commander-in-Chief’s family party. As yet I have found 
my situation^ very pleasant one. Sir John* is a fine, 
* .Sir John Keane. 
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soldier-like, geodemaaly man, and I' get on very well with 
hiaa. We lAarch to-morrow for Candahar.’ 

The Army of the Indus reached C^ndahar in April, and 
Shah Soojah was proclaimed King of Caubul. So far there 
had been little beyond a grand itlilitary promenade. The 
Barukzye Sirdars had determined to makh their stand at a 
point nearer to the capital. The road between Candahar 
and Caubul was known to Todd, who laid dovm the route 
for the information of Sir John Keane. It; has been said 
that he supplied inaccurate topographical intelligence 5 that 
the route whiclf he furnished misled tliat commander in 
one utbst important respect. Todd is said to have spoken ^ 
of Ghuzni as a place of ho great strength j and to have con- 
veyed an impression, if he did not actually state, that it 
might easily be carried without the aid of a siage train. 
The route was published some years afterwards in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, It is there open ' 
to all the world. A similar report was given by Lieuten- 
ant Le^h, of the Bombay Engineers. Perhaps neither the . 
Artillery uor the Engineer officer calculated on such an ad- 
vantage being givtn to the enemy as the halt at Candahar 5 
but even after the capture of Ghuzni, Sir John Keane pro-; 
nounced it a ^ shell of a place.’ Tradition declares that he 
used another word, more significant, if more coarse. ! ’ ^ | 
In the preceding Memoir the story of Herat has 
brought down to the commencement of the year 
^ar Mahomed was then holding fast in his hand th<$ awordj 
of a two-edged policy, and warily watching the 
events for his opportunity to strike. . It wa%;his game 
receive from the English all that he could 
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themj but at the ^ery time when the Government and* 
people of Herat were being saved from ruin and starvation* 
by our subsidies,. tl\p Minister was quietly making overtures 
both to the Barukzye Sirdars and the Persian Court to 
unite with them in a •combined eifort for the expulsion 
of Shah Sooj^h and the Feringhees. But when the 
British Army appeared at Candahar, and there was small 
hope of a national resistance, Yar Mahomed was among 
the first to congratulate the restored monarch. The time, 
therefore, was, held to be propitious for the despatch of a 
special Missioii to Herat. The first design had been to 
intrust the embassy to Sir Alexander Bumes, but seeing 
clearly that it was far more likely to result in failuFe^ tlian 
in success, he was reluctant to undertake an office so laden 
with perplexities and embarrassments. Eldred Pottinger 
h^d been appointed, permanently, Political Agent at Heraluj 
but this was intended as an extraordinary mission, and not 
in supersession of his powers 3 and now Todd was iijvited 
to accept the office, and he did accept it, saying th*at he had 
small hope of success, but that he would do his best for the 
Government which he served. * , 

So in June Major Todd started for Herat, accompanied 
^by Captaii# Sanders, an Engineer officer of high repute, 
who %as afterwards killed in the battle of Maharajpore j 
;,.and[ by Lieutenant James Abbott, of the Artilleiy, who, 
" ibi|ve alj others, perhaps, was the friend to whom the soul 
V ,o^^\4.r§y Todd clave with the greatest fondness.* It was 

F ♦ Lieutenant (now Major-General) C. J. North and Assistant- 
;,$.u];geqn Logiii, afterwards Sir John Login, also formed part of the 
;%iis8ion. 
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,his duty to contract engagements of friendship with Shah 
«KanKan, offensive and defensive, and, with the aid of 
Sanders and Abbott, to strengthen the df5fences of the place 
at the expense of the British Government.^ For the first 
few months everything appeared t6 proceed prosperously, 
and Todd had no reason to complain of ''the manner in 
which the mission was received either by the King or the 
Wuzeer. He tad become personally acquainted^with both 
during the siege, and had written to his brother, saying : 

was much pleased with what I saw of the Afghans 
ddring my visit to' the town. The Wuzeer, "Yar Mahomed 
Khan, vfho is the de facto governor, is a shrewd, intelligent 
man, cruel and rapacious, it is said, as a governor, but pos- 
sessin^ an abundance of that cool courage which is the 
first requisite in a commandant of a besieged fortress. 
J^mran is said to have stupified his intellect by the habitual 
"use of intoxicating drugs, but he was certainly wide awake 
during my conference with him, and he struck me as being 
a remark^oly sharp old fellow — ^he must now be upwards 
of seventy ^ however, he has got a very bad character, and 
perhaps deserves it.» And now, on his second visit to 
Herat, he wrote to the same correspondent in a cheerful, 
though not in an over-confident strain : ' Herftt, October . 
JO, 1839. ^ wrote to you from Candahar, I think, that I , 

was about to proceed as Envoy from the Governor-Genm| 

to Herat 1 received my present appointment unfe’ 

very flattering circumstances, such indeed^as to make a , 
youth (don’t laugh ^ you can't see any grey hairs) like niyi"*; 
self very vain. As yet I have succeeded in the object df - 
my mission, which was to report on the state ^ 
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anf to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance with 
Shah Kamran; but the maze of politics here is very^ntri-* 
cate, and our relations, notwithstanding my treaty, are not 
on a very solid basis.* ^ Herat, November 20, 1839. ^ 
have received a most kind and flattering letter from the , 
Envoy and Minister at Caubul, who tells me that the Go- 
vernor-General intends to appoint me permanently to He- 
rat, and that some other situation is to be found for Pottin- 
, ger. Amongst other things, Mr Macnaghten writes : I 
should say that you will receive a salary of at least 2000 
rupees per mensem, and as the office is* certainly a most 
distinguished one, and forms a connecting link t)etween 
European and Asiatic politics, I should hope that you will, 
upon the ;vhole, like the arrangement.** I should think 
so ! TJou will, dearest Fred, agree with me that I am a 
v^ry fortunate fellow^* 

He had not been many moiiihs at Herat, when he re- 
ceived the distressing intelligence of his father’s death. 
With what sentiments it inspired him, may be»gathered 
from a letter which he wrote to his brother on the a3rd of 
February, 1840. ‘ My public associations,’ he said, Meave 
me blit little time to brood over, or even to think my 
private sorrows. I live in a whirl of constant employment 
and interruption, and my pifblic duties, as they are highly 
r^ponsible, occupy my thoughts night and day, to the ex- 
-dt^On, I fear, of much that is of still higher importance. 
-Such is the effect of things that are seen ’* on the mind 
' anS feelings, unless our spiritual eyes are enlightened by the 
:grjce of God. I have placed myself in a false position by 
l^rasping at ^ the high places ” of the world — ^a world which , 






in my better hours I know to be worthless and transitotr. 
*J'red 7 pray for me ! • There are some awful passages of 
Scripture against those who are in my condition. I have 
preached to others, and have prayed for others, and yet I 
feel myself a castaway. Do not im^tgine that these.thoughts 
often pass ifcdugh my mind. If they did so, I shp,^^* 
awake from kny slumber of death. My life is on^t^P 
neglect of spiritual things, and hardness of heart^^ Having^ 
eyes, I see not. Having ears, I hear not. All this, dearest 
Fred, will, I know, give you exquisite pain, gnd I perh^s 
should not write it, but I cannot help myself. The®© Ve- 
ftections~but they are not reflections, they are only expres-' 
sions—should send me to my knees, but I cannot pray. 
There were days when I could have given advice to one 
similarly situated, but those days are gone, never, I fear, to ^ 
return. All is dark before me. The world and the world’s 


love have swallowed up the past and the present. The ear 

of coi:n has been closed by thorns, and its future But I 

cannot go* on with this subject, and yet to turn to any oth^r 
seeifls to be profanation of mind and spirits. May God 
bless you, dearest of brothers, in the narrow path, and so 

shall your life and your death be blessed Do not . 

believe one word of what you may see in the tiewspaper^ 
about our little party at Herat. Our situation is pleasant^ ; 
and we are quite as safe as people who walk down Oxford-^ 
street in a thunder-storm.’ ; : 

At this time, the difficulties which were to assail ium / 
bad not developed themselves. * All is quiet here>* he r 
on the 1st of April, 1840. ^ We are on the b^t possil^ /! 

terma with the authorities of the place, and I ^tevp 
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Yar Mahomed Khan, who is the de facto ruler of the 
country, is beginning to understand that honesty is th? best* 
policy 5 but I have had no easy task of it to keep my 
ground, and t® prevent the Wuzeer committing some very 
foblish and ruinous act. My views on a point of the utmost 
importance differed essentially from those of the Envoy and 
hflnister at Caubul, and I felt certain of going to the wall, 
but the Governor-General has taken my view of the case, 
and my task is now comparatively a light one. This is 

itrictly betwean ourselves Some time ago I deputed 

James Abbott on a friendly mission to tlie Khan or King 
of Khiva. An opening was offered me, so I took advantage 
of k on my own responsibility, and I am happy to Say tliat 
the Governor-General has ajDproved of the measure. James 
Abbott: was well received by the Khan, and has been em- 
ployed as*a mediator between Khiva and Russia, the troops 
of the latter being on their march towards tlie Khan’s capital. 
James Abbott will probably have to proceed to St feters- 
‘^burg! I cannot guess what the powers that be will think 
of this bold step, but I hrve done my best to defenfl it.* 
But this letter had not travelled mahy miles towards its 
' - destination, before the writer had good cause to discard 
*>i^ltogether^he belief expressed in it that Yar Mahomed had 
begufr to understand that honesty is the best policy. The 
" proofs of the Wuzeer’s tteachery were now patent at Herat, 

' Be, had written in the narne of Shah Kamran a letter to the 
- Kiliglif Persia, •saying that, although the English gentlemem 
i w&e tolerated for the sake of the money which they were 
freely spending, all the hopes and wishes of his master centred 
'Ti^the,.asyluin of Islam, or, in other words, that be was tbo 
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^vassal of Persia. This letter was given in March by the 
Persian Gk)vernment to our representative 5 and before 
‘ApriJ was many days old a copy of it was in Todd’s hands.* 
It had now become only too manifest ‘that the office 
which D’ Arcy Todd held was one which^ demanded not 
only high courage and resolution in the representative of 
the British Government at that semi-barbarous Court, But 
also consummate tact, and a temper cool, patient, and for- 
bearing. It was, indeed, a post in which success was so 
difficult of attainment, that Burnes, as before said, ambi- 
tious as <he was, and little fearful of responsibility, declined 
it. The nominal ruler of the place, Shah Kamran, was a. 
puppet in the hands of an unscrupulous Minister. Perhaps 

• ‘ In the month of January, 1840, up to which time the atlvances 
to the Herat Government and people exceeded the airtount of ten 
lakhs of rupees, and when king, chiefs, and people were equally 
saved from starvation by British aid, a letter was addressed by Shah 
Kamram to^ Mahomed Shah of Persia, declaring himself to be the 
feithful servant of the Shah-in-Sbah (Persian King), that he merely ^ 
tolerated the presence of the English Envoy from expediencVi althotigh^ 
to give him his due^ he %ias by no means niggardly in the expenditure ' 
of money, jewels, &c., and that his (Shah Kamran’s) hopes were m 
the asylum of Islam. This letter was, in March, 1840, sent by the 
Persian Minister to Lieutenant-Colonel Sheill, H.l^TM. Chaig^;' • 
d’Aflfaires at Erzeroom, in reply to the demand by the British Go- 
vernment for the restoration of Ghorian^*to Herat. Letters were, at 
the same time, addressed by the Wuzeer, or his brother, to tb^if ; 
Ru^an Ambassador at Teheran, requesting that a Russian agent 
-.should be immediately sent to Herat.’ — Memorandum by the late Sif r 
John Login. This was by no means the first act of treacherytw/t! 
which Yar Mahomed had been guilty. He had commenced hts 
trigues with Persia almost, as Todd said, before the ink was diy, 
which our treaty with Shah Raijiran had been written#. ■ 'i 
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there was not in all *Asia a worse man than Yar Mahomed,, 
or one with whom it w^ more difficult for an honoirable 
high-minded Cbdi^ian officer to contend. It must be ad- 
mitted that, a^er his own fashion, the Wuzeer conducted 
his negotiations on beBalf both of Herat and of himself 
, with remarkabte ability. His one object was to turn to 
profitable financial account the presence^of the British 
Mission at Herat. He was treacherous and avaricious to 
an excess even beyond the ordinary hmits of Afghan 
treachery and avarice. All this was now apparent to Major 
Todd. But he knew that it was the desne of the Govern- 
ment which he served not to precipitate a rupture with the 
Heratee Government. Our Government had, indeeS, con- 
doned th.^ offences of the unscrupulous Minister, hoping 
almost against hope that he might some day see the wisdom 
oi honesty, and recognize the English as his best friends. 
Yar Mahomed knew that he had been found out j so be 
redoubled his exertions to simulate friendship, ever ob- 
taining for each specious proof of good service some sub- 
stantial recognition from the Treasury of the men he hated. 
There was a perennial drain upon our re&urces to strengthen 
the defences of Herat, perhaps for the use of our enemies 3 
and ever aild anon some exertional circumstances arose to 
afford a pretext for new exactions from the wily Heratee 
Minister.* 

> ♦ Take, for exjimple, the following from Login’s Memorandum, 

has afforded matter for a previous note : * On being made ac- 
"*^uainted with tlie lenient consideration with which he had been 
, treated by the Government of India, Yar Mahomed professed an ex- 
tireme'd^isire to give soipe convincing proof of his devotion to the 
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From bad to worse j from worse to worst ; so passed 
4 he conduct of the unscrupulous Minister j until, in Novem- 
ber, 1 840, the patience of the British i^.gent was well-nigh 
exhausted. ^ During the past montli,’ he wrote to Sir W. 
Macnaghten, in November, ^the most aggravated and 
absurd reports of the advantages gained by Dost Mahomed ^ 
Khan, the Ko^iistanees, and Beloochees, over our troops, 
and of the weakness of our position in Afghanistan, had 
acquired ready credence in Herat. Urgent and repeated 
demands for extra assistance in money have«been made by ^ 
the Wuzeer and others, but without effect.* The wpojrsf 


British -Government, and proposed an immediate attstck upon the 
fortress of Ghorian, then in the hands of the Persians. Trusting to 
his sincerity in this instance, he was, some time afterwards, permitted 
to make the attempt, and upwards of two lakhs of Compands rupees 
were advanced by the British Envoy to enable the Wuzeer to equip a 
force for the purpose. After every preparation had been made for 
surprising Ghorian, Yar Mahomed, on the most frivolous pretext, 
evaded doing so, and although no direct proof against him was ob- 
tained, the strongest circumstantial evidence supports the general 
belief that he at the time wrote to the Governor of Ghorian that the^ . 
English urged him (th'i Wuzeer) to attack Ghorian, but that he (the 
Governor) need be under no apprehension ! This occurred in the 
months of June and July, 1840, after advances to the amount of at 
least nineteen lakhs of rupees had been made for th^benefit of the' 
Herat Government.’ *' ' 

• By this time orders had been issued by the Supreme Goveni- ’ 
ment of India not to expend any more money on Herat. See the 
following extract from a Government letter to Sir W. H. Macnaghten^ < ; 
dated September 21, 1840: ‘You are aware that his Lordships in 
Council does not, on the events which have recently occuire^fi^ 
Herat, see any immediate necessity for the British Govemmeat to '' 
' break off its relations with the Government of Shah Kamra^ 
fr&fe the measure fiiily warranted by those events, would hi$|.ic^cdshfg; „| 
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tuil’tv has been thou^t favourable for attempting to work 
on our fears 5 and a foray on Candahar was seridhsiy^ 
discussed^ and I bejieve ultimately decided upon, by the 
Minister and hig advisers, letters having been received by 
him from the city dwellihg on the weakness of its garrison, 
and inviting hinf to make the attempt. The extravagance 
A' the Wuzeer about this time involved him in debt to a 
considerable amount 3 and hnding that I was not disposed 
to advance more money than had been sanctioned by Gk)- 
vernment, he endeavoured to obtain my consent to his 

chappowing the Persian territory. Failing* in this, he pro- 

0 0 

in Council think it desirable that such a rupture should occuriat the 
present time ; but while his Lordship in Council has resolved to act 
upon the view liere stated, upon which he hopes to have an early 
opportunity of communicating with you more at length, he at the 
same time does not consider it to be requisite or expedient to incur 
iurther expense, under existing circumstances, in adding to the 
strength of the Herat fortress. In placing Herat in a better state of 
defence than that in which it stood before the commencement of the 
siege in 1837, and in the very liberal aid which has been afrorded to 
the Herat authorities and people, we have assuredly abundantly satis- 
fied every claim upon our national gratitude an(i honour. His Lord- 
ship in Council would very decidedly prefer to lay out whatever 
funds he might otherwise have felt himself authorized in employing 
in strengtheniiJ^ Herat, on the construction of a tenable and compact 
fortress in the immediate neighbouAood of Candahar, upon the plan 
sketched by Major Thomson and Lieutenant Duiand, which has been 
ofhcially conilmumcated to you. Hei, is anxiously awaiting a furlhe^^ 
professional report on the advantage, practicability, and cost of acting 
upon those suggestions, and it occurs to him that the services of Cap- 
lain Sanders, who is understood to have proceeded to Caubul (unless 
tnose of any other officer can be used more conveniently), may be 
made very usefully available towards procuring the necessary inform- 
ation on this point.’ 
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posed to foray some of the districts nominally subject to his 
Ir own authority 3 and at length, c|iscovering thelutility of at- 
tempting to obtain money Ifom me oji ihese pretences, he 
thought that by giving publicity to his iutei^tion of attacking 
Candahar, he might intimidate me into purchasing his for- 
bearance. The enterprise was, 1 believe, resoh^ed on 5 and 
though the tipiely surrender of Dost hlahomed Khan caused 
this project to be laid aside for the time, it was not fully 
abandoned.’ In truth, Yar Maiunned was only waiting 
for another opportunity to renew lus (d’orts at extortion, 
and an opportunity soon eaint*. i’he^e were symptoms pf 
a state of feverish unrest in i ntern Arghanistan. The 
Doufanee tribes were breakinsr 'nu» rebellion. It then 
became Yar Mahomed’.'* game le* t'onieut tiie popular discon- 
tent.* He sent emissaries among the clisatfecLed tribes, 
urging them to open resistance of the foreign yoke 3 and at 
the same time he continued his intrigues M'illi the Persian 

* ‘ fn January, 1841, when tin- dI^af^ected Douranees in Zeman- 
dawar had laid that district under contribution, and had sent exagger- 
ated reports of their^power and prowess to Yar Malioined Khan, he 
again opened communication with the Persians, sent a large deputa- 
tion, under a confidential agent, to the Persian Ansef at Meshed, and 
urged him to assist in an attack on Candahar while *nnow prevented 
communication betv/cen that city and Caubul. As the opportunity 
appeared favourable to mark his opinion of this glaring breach of 
treaty, the presence of a large force in U]>per Sindh enabling him to 
do so with greater effect, Major 'J'odd determined to suspend the 
monthly allowances (twenty-five thousand Company’s rupees) to the 
Herat authorities until the pleasure of Government were known, and 
he accordingly, on the ist of February, notified this intention to ttfe 
Wuzeer.’ — Si?- JoJm Logiii s Metnorandum. 
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authorities at Meshed/ inviting them to combine with him 
in an attack on Candahar jvhilst the communications with ^ 
Caubul were cut the snow. 

All this was goon known to Todd. He saw plainly the 
objects at which the astute Wuzeer was aiming, and he was 
determined to thwart the machinations of his unscrupulous 
G.iponent. Often have our political officers, gt the remote 
Cotfrt-s of sami -barbarous potentates, found themselves sur- 
rounded by a surging sen of difficulty and danger, without 
any succour at l;pnd but that to be derived from their own 
cool heads and their <a\ u brave hearts. But never, perhaps, 
was a.e English officer >urioanded by so many difficulties 
as now surrounded me ^igent at the Court of Shah 

Karnrajt rf rierat. Wn ]Ma<»o!iied hated D’Arcy Todd, be 
causG lie.was a Jiuni.nic. h'gh-ininded English gentleman, 
wii^ set his face steatli'j '.tly agahjst that abominable system 
of man-steaiin.g and trading m human flesh, which was so 
rite in all parts of Ontral Asia, and from which Yar Ma- 
homed himself derived a large profit. ^And here I must 

pause for little space, to sptak of the great work which 
Todd accomplished, on his own responsibility, in rescuing 
the Russian prisoners from the hands of the Khan of Khiva. 
It was one of nhe compensatioiis of the earlier part of his 
residence at Herat, that his beloved friend James Abbot 
was stationed there also j and that they took sweet counsel 
together Abbot was an enthusiast for good, running over 
with ardent humanity, and there was no possible service on 
which he could have been employed so grateful to his 
feelings, as one.whiqh promised to enable him to liberate 
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from cruel bondage the ^prisoner and the captive* of a 
Christian nation.* How it fared with him he has himself 
told, in a book which it is difficult tc^ read without delight 
and admiration. ^When the Russians#- were advancing 
upon Khiva/ wrote Todd, some time afterwards, de- 
spatched on my own responsibility, first. Captain James 
Abbott, and afterwards Sir Richmond (then Lieutenant) 
Shakespear, to gain information regarding a most interesting 
country never before visited by an Englishman,* and to 
endeavour, by persuading the Khan Huzmt to release the 
Russian captives in his dominions, to take away the only 
just ground of offence against Khiva on the part of Russia. 
I am not aware,’ he added, and in the truthfulness of the 
words there was bitter significance, ^ of any other object of 
immixed good which has resulted from the ill-frited expe- 
dition (into Afghanistan), and I claim the credit of this, as 
having originated it on my own responsibility, and without 
reference to higher authority/ 

As tlie new year dawned, the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties which so long had 'environed Todd as the responsible 
chief of the Caubul Mission, wete obviously thickening 
around him. Yar Mahomed was continually pressing for 
more money. He had first one scheme, then another, for 
which he required a subsidy. Every scheme was, of course, 
as represented by the Wuzeer, to be wonderfully advan- 
tageous, in its fulfilment, to the British Government. But 
Todd saw clearly that the fcoin thus disbursed from our 
Treasury was far more likely to be expended on some pro- 

• A previous reference is made to this in one of Todd’s letters, 
an/c, page 349. * 
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jrtcts hostile to our people. In fact, the crafty and cupidi- 
iious Minister had from die very first been cheating and 
defrauding us. He knew that this had on more than one 
occasion been defected and exposed, but subsequently con- 
doned j and he believed that there were no possible lengths 
of forgiveness and conciliation to which we would not go 
r jther than that the connection between England and Herat 
should be severed. It was not strange, therefore, that he 
should have proceeded to new heights of audacious intrigue. 
The opportunity was favourable to him, for our communi- 
cations were interrupted by the snow j so he sent a i^^issiou 
to the Persian authorities at Meshed, proposing to them to 
unite with the Heratees in an attack on the English at Can- 
dahar. whilst he was playing this game, he was flat- 
tering and cajoling the English officers, and endeavouring 
to persuade them that he was their fast friend and faithful 
ally. He wanted at this time a large sum of money, and 
he had a scheme on hand whereby he thought he^ might 
obtain it. There had been, from the commencement of 
our relations with Shah Kam**an, some talk of introducing 
into Herat a contingent of troops under firitish officers — a 
project which Todd had favoured— and now Yar Mahomed 
declared his ^^illingness to adnyt a British brigade into the 
valley of Herat on the immediate payment of two lakhs of 
rupees and a large increase of our monthly contribution. 

Todd called for a substantial proof of the Wuzeer s sincerity,* 

• 

* * As a test of his sincerity in this instance. Major Todd required 
that the Wuzeet’s son, Sirdar Syud Mahomed Khan, should proceed, 
in the first place, to Ghiresk, there to await the orders of our Govern- 
ment, and to escort the troops to Herat should the arrangement be 
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but Yar Mahomed refused compliance with the demand. 
It was obvious that there was uo intention on his part to 
perform the engagement j that the /money, if obtained, 
would be expended in hostilities against u?, for his intrigues 
both with the Persians and with the rebellious tribes in Af- 
ghanistan were known to the officers of the British Mission ; 
so Todd refilled to advance the required money, and stopped 
the monthly allowance. On this Yar Mahoriied declared 
that he must have the money, or that the British Mission 
must depart from Herat. 

Shah Kamran had long been seriously alarmed for the 
lives of the English gentlemen. He had told an officer of 
the Mission that but for his intervention they would all have 
been murdered and their property pillaged.* That this 
might any day happen was still only too probable.** What, 
then, was it best in such circumstances to do ? If the officers 
of the British Mission were murdered at Herat, it would be 

approve^ of, and that from the date of his arrival there the advance 
of money should be paid, and the increased allowance commenced.* 

• — Sir John Lo^iiHs Memorandum, 

* This was Dr bogin, who, in the Memorandum before quoted, 
says : * On one occasion, in August, 1840, so general was the belief 
of our intended seizure, that, in conversation with Shah Kamran, his 
Majesty took an opportunity to mention it, and desired that we, 
Sahiban Inglish, should be under no apprehension, as he was our 
friend, but that, had he not protected us, not a Feringhee would have 
been left alive. His Majesty was pleased to conclude by asking 
whether he did not deserve credit for behaving differently to us 
from ^hat the Ameer of Bokhara had to Stoddart Sahib ? In 
reply* I thanked his Majesty for his kindness, but said that we 
were under no apprehension ; that we were conscious of having 
done only good to Herat, and that we feared no ill that could 
befall us.’ 
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uecessaiy to despatch a British force thither to chastise the 
murderers, and most embarrassing political complications 
would have arisen/ Jt appeared, therefore, to D’ Arcy Todd 
that, in the inteiipsts of his Government, his best and wisest 
course was to withdraw the Mission. So, on the 9th of 
February he departed 5 and a few days afterwards he had 
reached the coniines of the Afghan territory.* 

In an oHicial letter to Macnaghten, after speaking of the 
friendly mission to Persia, Todd summed up the last com- 
plications which*had clustered about him, by^saying : ‘ There 
was but one opinion in Herat of the real object 0/ Fyz 
Mahomed Khan’s mission to M^^shed; indeed, the Wuzeer 
himself tacitly admitted that he had been led to renew his 
intrigues \vi:h the Persians by the fears which he entertained 
of oqr ukimale intentions 5 and although this was not true, 
as i kno^v almost to a certainty that the measure was a mere 
... to extort money, I could not but regard it as a mani- 
fest breach of treaty. I believe that my superiors^ would 
view it in the same light ; and having been warned " not 
t8 fall buck into unprofitable profliseness,” I did not feel 
myself authorized to make the large advances required by 
the Wuzeer, without the promise of an adequate returc. 
An iramediatfe payment was required, and on my refusing 
to accede to this demand, unless convinced that the money 
thus advanced would not be employed against us, I was told 
that I could not be allowed to remain longer at Herat 
i*revious to the dfscussion mentioned in the third and fourth 
paragraphs of my letter dated the 22nd ultimo, I had ascei- 
taiijpd that the Topshee-Bashee and his associates had been 
instructed to intimate this to me in the event of my refusing 
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to comply with the demands of the Wuzeer, who, at the 
time, was ignorant of my intention to propose the admission 
of British troops into the citadel or terrrtoty of Herat. Even 
this proposition would have been agreed tOyhad I consented 
immediately to pay the Wuzeer’s debts, and to furnish him 
with the means of undertaking a campaign against the Ty- 
munnees, thq Seistanees, or the Oosbegs of Maimoonah j 
but a pledge, such as the presence of the Wu^eer’s son at 
Ghiresk, was required for its fulfilment, and this was refused 
on a frivolous pretext. At the time of the rupture which 
was thus forced upon me, I had no possible reason to believe 
or even to hope, that our differences with Persia were nearer 
adjustment than they had been for the last two yeai*s. On 
the 7th of December, the date of my latest letter from 
Trebizonde, our relations with Persia still remained in an 
unsettled state \ and up to the 19th of that month nothing 
had been heard at Tabreez of the probability of the return of 
our. Mission. Even from Lord Palmerston’s letter to Hajee 
Mirza Aghassee, of November aist, it is by no means certain 
that the Persian Government was inclined to fulfil 
principal condition, namely, the evacuation of Ghorian, on 
which a reopening of friendly intercourse between the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain ^nd Persia was to depend. My 
departure from Herat may appear to you unnecessarily pre- 
cipitate, and it is possible that I might have remained for a 
few days longer, but had I done so I should have exposed 
the officers of the Mission to certain insult and danger, and 
thus have prevented the possibility of a future amicable ad- 
justment of our differences with the Herat Governimant. 
The Wuzeer had latterly been constantly in a state of in- 
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toxication, and the project of seizing us and plundering our 
property was seriously discussed, by himself and his dmfnken * 
associates, as the«re|diest mode of replenishing his coffers.’ 

To a privaje friend he wrote about the same time, de- 
scribing his departure from Herat : ‘ We left Herat on the 
9th instant, macle our first regular march on the 13th, and 
arrived safely at Ghiresk on the 21st, with the greatest part 
of our property. We have had a dangerous and most 
fatiguing journey. . . . Lieutenant North, of the Bombay 
Engineers, and Dr Login, are with me, all well.* A few 
days afterwards he wrote to his brother : ^*We have, indeed, 
had a most providential escape from the hands of '?ar Ma- 
homed, wfto was urged by his confidential advisers to seize 
and plund^ir us j and our journey to this place, with nearly 
the whi)le ot our property, was dlmost miraculous. There 
were cei*tainly not five persons in Herat who believed that 
we should reach our destination in safety.’ But it was not 
Yar Mahomed’s game at this time to excite the further an- 
ger of the English, but rather to allay that whicR he had 
^already roused. He thought that by unlimited lying he 
might persuade us that it was all a mistake 5 that tlie Eng- 
lish gentlemen had misunderstood him, and had causelessly 
taken oiFenCe. Our English money was too useful to him 
to be readily foregone, so he addressed to Todd a long letter 
of feigned friendship, beginning with these words ; ^ Thou 
departedst, and my assembly was broken up ! My assembly 
and Di} heart wfere alike broken up by thee ! ” O brother 
of my soul ! my heart is torn in pieces by separation from 
you. I had formerly believed that the bonds of brotherhood 
between us could never be dissolved. What has happened 
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that you have thus quickly given up my brotherhood, and 
destroyed the fruit of your own toil ? I had not pictured 
this in my dreams or in my imagination/ ^ And then, after 
an elaborate attempt at self-justification, he;,, concluded by 
saying, with that unblushing mendacity for which he was 
so infamously distinguished : ' So long as I live I am your 
brother and ypur servant, and I care not if my life is 
sacrificed to you in the path of Iriendship. Let your mind 
be perfectly at ease on this account. Point out to me what- 
ever service you may deem me worthy of, that I may strive 
with my life to perform it. At this time the confidential 
Mirza Bazvory is sent to the presence of his Excellency the 
Envoy and Minister, in order to explain from first to last 
all that has taken place. If I deserve punishment, chastise 
me j and if I am worthy of kindness, let it be displayed to- 
ward me. In brotherhood, however, I have one complaint 
to make against you. O my brother and friend, why w^as 
this departure and this haste ? I can never forget it unless 
you yourself write to me the reason of this precipitancy 
in your departure. You might, at least, have spoken, and 
have weighed the pros and com of the matter, and tlien 
have gone. Now, wherever you may be, God is with 
you.’ , 

If it happened that Yar Mahomed, beneath whose every 
word of friendship the bitterest enmity was then festering, 
ever learnt in what manner the sudden departure of his an- 
tagonist was visited, he must have felt that he was .more 
than revenged. Todd knew that he had done what he be- 
lieved to be best for the honour and the interests of his 
country, and calm reflection did not cause him to mistrust 
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the soundness of the judgment he had exercised. If he 
had any misgivings, it wjw on the score of the patience and 
forbearance he Rack exercised under insults and provoca- 
tions of the 'Vttorst kind. So little, indeed, at this time 
did Todd apprehend that he could be blamed for what he 
had done, that bethinking himself as to whether the treat- 
meift of the British Mission might not necessitate some 
armed intervention at Herat, he came to the conclusion that 
it would devolve upon him to superintend the operations of 
* the army so eniployed. ‘ Should an expedition against He- 
rat,’ he wrote, ^ be determined on, it is possible that 1 may 
be sent as Political Agent vith the force. Indeed, unless 
Sir WiUjam goes in person, I should hardly think that any 
one else would be sent.* 

Buf after the lapse of a few weeks the truth became 
apparent to him. Lord Auckland was exasperated by 
Todd’s w ithdrawal from Herat. He wrote that he was 
‘ writhing.’ %nder his vexation 5 and though ordinawly a 
calm, unexeitable man, it was plain that he had lost his 
temper, and cast aside his habitual moderation. 'Lord 
Auckland,’ wrote D’Arcy Todd, in April, 1841, 'on receiv- 
ing^ ntelligence of my quitting Herat, without waiting for 
my account of the circumstances which led to that event 
— without one word from me in explanation or defence of 
the measure — directed a letter to be written to Sir W. 
Macnaghten, condemning in the most unqualified and un- 
measured terms the whole of my proceedings connected 
with the rupture — removing me from the Political Depart- 
ment, and ordering me to proceed to India immediately 
and join my own branch of the service.’ In other words, 
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Todd was summarily dismissed from political employment, 

' and Vhus outwardly disgraced inutile eyes of his countiy- 
men.* , 

The decision of the Governor- General, wounded him 
deeply. As he passed through Afghanistan, on his way to 
Caubul, his mind was rent by distracting thoughts of the 
degradation to ,which he had been subjected by Lord Auck- 
land and his Council. But there was at least one drop of 
sweetness in the bitter cup of his affliction 5 for his official 
chief, Sir William Macnaghten, wrote to 'him that his ^ 
^conduct had been as admirable as that of Yar Mahomed 
had been flagitious. And so,* he added, ^ I told the Gover- 
nor-General.* In the second week of June, Todd was at 
Caubul \ and he wrote thence to his brother, saying : ' This 

V 

♦ * I am writhing in anger and in bitterness,* he wrote to Sir 
William Macnaghten, * at Major Todd’s conduct at Herat, and have 
seen no course open to me in regard to it, but that of discarding and 
disavowing him, and we have directed his dismissal to^Hie provinces. 
What we have wanted in Afghanistan has been repose under an ex- 
hibition of strength, and he has wantonly and against all orders done 
that which is most likely to produce general disquiet, and which may 
make our strength inadequate to the calls upon it.’ The meanii^ of 
this is not very clear. The lepose which had before been soughnvas 
not under * an exhibition of strength,’ but under aiv exhibition of 
weakness — the weakness that snbiiiits to insults and yields to exac- 
tions ; and strength or weakness, it was becoming * inadequate to the 
calls upon it ; ’ for ‘ that blister Herat,’ as Sir Jasper Nicholls called 
it, was drawing out our treasure to such an extent that it was neces- 
sary 10 arrest the drain upon our resources. Nothing could have 
been more indicative of weakness than the manner in which we had 
so long consented to reward with lavish gifts of money the often- 
exposed treacheries of the most unscrupulous Government m the 
world. 
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affliction — for it is an affliction to be held up to the scorn 
of men as a demented ccward — ^was doubtless intended for* 
wise and merdfbl § purposes, and I will endeavour to look 
upon it as a message of love. I have set up many idols 
and have worshipped tliem with mad devotion, but they 
have been thrown down before my face by an invisible 
hand ; and I have been taught that God w^ll not brook a 

rival in the heart of man The final decision of 

Lord Auckland arrived about ten days ago. His Lordship 
IS not to be <noved, and I see clearly it would not be of 
the slightest use attempting any further explanation or 
deprecation. Both have been already offered in a manner 
and to an extent that would have moved a heart of stone.* 
But before I leave this subject of British relations with 
Herat,* of which so much has been written in this and in 
the preceding Memoir, I must give one more extract from 
Todd’s correspondence, in which are succinctly set forth 
the benefits which the principality derived from ouc con- 
nection, the return which we met with for our humane 
endeavours, and the extreme provocations which Todd had 
suffered long before he threw up the game. ' In the course 
of six months from the raising of the siege,' he wrote in 
along, coiffldential letter to James Outram, 'Herat, if left 
to itself, would have been either in possession of the 
Persians or the abode of jackals. At this crisis our gallant 
countryman, Eldred Pottinger, came forward and saved the 
country from the fate which seemed inevitably to await it. 
By advancing money to the Government, he had a fair plea 
for interfering in a matter on which the very existence of 
the State depended, and he exerted himself strenuously 
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and nobly to put an end to the horrible traffic j and by 
lendriig sums to the trades-people and cultivators, the few 
people that remained were kept together, and the work of 
restoration was commenced. Since our arrival here we 
have gone on with this work, and although a great deal of 
money has necessarily been expended, the' result has cer- 
tainly been satisfactory. During the last eight months the 
population has been more than trebled. Thousands of 
families, who had fled across the frontier to Meshed, 
Mymoona, and other places, have returned tj) their homes. 
A third, if not a naif, of the culturable land of the valley is 
under tillage, and the harvest promises to be a most abund- 
ant one. Trade and commerce are gradually reviving. 
Taxes and duties of all kinds, save on foreign goods, have 
been remitted. The people are beginning to feel confidence 
in the present tranquil state of things. The fortifications 
are undergoing extensive repair and improvement under 
the superintendence of Captain Sanders. Nearly all the 
destitute 'of the city are employed. In fact, there is a 
reasonable hope that in the course of a very few years 
Herat will attain a degree of prosperity which it has not 
known since the days of Hajee Fervoz. Notwithstanding 
these measures of friendly assistance on our psert, the posi- 
tion which we have held, and* indeed still hold at Herat, is 
highly precarious and embarrassing. Onr very liberality 
has been suspected to cover some sinister\ design, and out 
intentions, because they are honest, have |)een misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by a people whose policy is 
always crooked, and who judge of others by themselves. 
Yar Mahomed Khan, the de fojcto ruler of the country, i$ 
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an able man, but he is surrounded by a set of creatures 
who delight to play upo^ his fear^ and his fancy b^ lies 
and exaggerations, |nd who have driven him more than 
once into a fcjplish and dangerous line of policy, from 
which I have had considerable difficulty to persuade him 
to retrace his stSps. The seizure of the Dourauee chiefs 
at Caubul was certainly justifiable, perhaps politic, and 
even impt?rative, but the distorted accounts of it which 
reached this place led the Wuzeer to believe that he should 
meet with th^ same fate, to doubt the sincerity of our 
professions towards himself^ and to make*overtures^to the 
deadly enemy from whom we had but lately saved him. 
Having in my possession the most convincing proofs of his 
treachery, I thought that Government would deem the 
opportunity a favourable one for annexing Herat to the do- 
minions of Shall Suojali, and I strongly advocated the 
measure. This was in October last. On, however, attent- 
ively reconsidering the question in all its bearings, and there 
appearing to be symptoms of an attempt to organize a 
reJigious combination againsv us in these countries, I saw 
reason, a few days after the first blush of the affair, to 
change my opinion, and I came to the conclusion that we 

should not break with the Government of Herat on the 

• 

ground of the Wuzeer’s late treachery, but that we should 
rather endeavour to allay the suspicions which he had been 
led to entertain of our ultimate designs, and to give him,* 
if he needed it, sibme convincing proof of our honest and 
friendly intentions. I cannot here enter into the details of^f 
what passed immediately subsequent to my discovery of 
Yar Mahomed Khan’s faithlessness. The Mission seemed 
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more than once ^n the eve of removing or of being 
removed from Herat, but we continued to hold on until 
the final decision of his Lord^ip was r-eceived regarding 
the policy to be pursued towards this State. This/ which 
reached us about a month ago, is' decidedly pacific, and I 
am now, therefore, doing all in my power to give confi- 
dence to the Minister, and to prevent his entering into 
schemes which would be ruinous to himself and hurtful to 
us. This, indeed, I have been doing for the last five 
months, but being uncertain of the view which his Lord- 
ship would take of the case, I felt that I might be acting at 
variance with the wishes of Government, This caused 
me much painful anxiety and apprehension. My position 
was rendered still more embarrassing by the prevalence of 
reports, which reached us almost daily, of an hitended 
advance against Herat from Candahar in the spring. I 
could not deny the possibility of such a hostile movement 
being made, for the Envoy and Minister had strongly dis- 
approved of my second thoughts,” and had warmly advo- 
cated the annexment of Herat to Caubul. I could only 
state my ignorance of the intentions of Government. 
However, we kept our ground, and now that I am in pos- 
session of the views of Lord Auckland mf task is com- 
paratively easy.’ But it has been shown that it was not 
easy both to sustain the honour of the nation and to 
'please Lord Auckland. Todd chose the former alternative, 
and ofiScially perished. 


At this time, it was his iniention to proceed to England 
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by the Bombay route 5 but he* afterwards changed his 
mind, and went down to .Calcutta, whioi he reached %arly * 
in November. Th^re he had the unspeakable pleasure of 
meeting his dejr friend James Abbott. He had prepared 
a memorial to the Courf of Directors, to be transmitted to 
them tlirough the Governor-General, and he hoped by a 
personal interview to move the heart of Lo^d Auckland — 
but he did not succeed. 'I have been admitted to an 
audience With the Governor-General,’ he wrote on the 
13th of November, ^ and have seen most of the people in 
authority. His Lordship received me witli kindness, and 
expressed Regret at what had occurred, but did not give 
me an opportunity of explaining fully the motives under 
which I had acted at the period of my leaving. I have 
been asiured, and I believe the assurance, that every possi- 
ble facility will be afl’orded me of speedily adjusting my 
accounts, Tiie officials, high and low, have been exceed- 
ingly civil to me.’ 

The New Year dawned, and ever affectionately mind- 
ful of absent friends, D’Arcy Todd wrote to his brother 
and sister : ‘ Although this is the 2nd df the month (Jan- 
uary), my New Year’s greeting is not less sincere or 
heartfelt than if it had been penned on the ist day of the 
New Year. May every blessing attend you and yours^ 
my dearest Jane, throughout this and every succeeding 

year of your eartMy pilgrimage. A poet has said : 

• 

* ** As half in shade, and half in sun, 

This world along its path advances, 

May that side the sun’s upon 
Be all that e’er shall meet thy glances. ^ 

24 
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I will no4 howevCT. express so extravagant a wish, though 
I lo\^ you well enough to desire that your cup of joy may 
be ever full to overflowing, and that your lot may be 
always cast in pleasant places. But 1 know that ^ch is 
not, and cannot be, the experience of one looking to a 
better land,” and I pray that your joy may be the joy of 
one who feels ^that brighter and more enduring things are 
in store for her, and that your sorrows (light as they 
may be) may be the sorrows of one who knows that it 
is but for a moment. I shall ever look back to the few 
days we were together as the happiest and brightest of my 
life.’ ♦ 

A month afterwards he wrote to the “same beloved 
correspondent that he had received no answer to his me- 
morial. But a great trouble had fallen upon the^nation j 
and in the contemplation of the national calamities he soon 
forgot his own. ^No answer,’ he wrote on the 2nd of 
Febr,uary, ' has as yet been sent to my memorial, but the 
receipt, by the authorities at home, has been acknowledged, 
I expect the whole matter has been referred to the new 
Cxovernor-G^neral ‘ (Lord Ellenborough) ^ but how petty, 
how insignihcaut does the subject of ray individual wrongs 
appear, when we think of the terrible sceiv'js that have 
lately taken place in Afghanistan, or attempt to peer into 
the future. I cannot write calmly on this subject ; I find 
It impossible, as yet, to think calmly of k 5 it is difficult to 
believe that this awful calamity has reall)* fallen upon us, 
or to realize what we know, with but too painful a cer- 
tainty, nas happened. Of course I have given up all thought 
of ^oing home 5 every soldier must now be at his post. I 
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should wish to be aS near the North-West Frontier as pos- 
sible.* 

On the 28th of February the new Governor-Greneral 
arrived 5 and D* Arcy Todd began to hope that he might 
meet with justice fron> one who brought a fresh eye and 
an \inprejudicG>d understanding to the consideration of his 
^ case. * But the times were unpropitious for the investigation 
of indivi(Jual wrongs j and Lord Ellenborough, with his 
strong military sympathies, had small love for the political 
service. So, little light gleamed from this quarter; and 
in the middle of March, D’Arcy Todd Vas compelled to 
acknowledge that all hope was at an end. have seen 
Lord Ellenborough,* he w’fote. ^ At the first public levee 
his Lor‘L>iip addressed me, and said that he was acquainted 
with my case, but that he had not leisure at present to 
enter into it. At a formal audience on Thursday last, 
although lie received me kindly and cordially, he told me 
he could give me no hope of immediate re-employment in 
the political department, and advised me, as a Yriend, to 
rejoin my regiment. I anr therefore going out to Dum- 
Dum in a day or two. All will doubtless be ordered for 
the best, and I would cheerfully and thankfully acknow- 
ledge the ]jand of God in all that befalls me. To show 
how much Lord Ellenborofi^h knew of my affairs, I may 
mention that he asked me, amongst other things, whether 
I had been much amongst Mahomedans, and whether I had 
ever been to Persia; how I had got to Herat, and whether 
1 remained there after the retreat of the Persians in 1838 ! * 

* I well remember the amused look on Todd’s face when, 
coming straight to me from Government Ifouse, he told me that 
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On my answering these strange questions, I was told to 
*give a^ statement of my services to, the private secretary. I 
represented that every particular would, be found stated in 
my memorial, and asked whether his Lordship had received 
that document j the answer was, 'No ! So much for his 
Lordship’s being well acquainted with my case. I have 
taken his Lordship’s advice, and have joined my coilipany^ 
at Dum-Dum. Now that I know the worst, it may prove 
the best. Now' that all hope of being re-employed in the 
Political Department, or any other department, save my 
own, has vanished', I feel happy and contented. Doubtless, 
all has been ordered for my good, and I would recognize 
the hand of a merciful God, of an all- wise friend, in all that 
has befallen or may befall me.' 

So he joined the battalion, to which he stood ported, at 
the head-quarters of the Artillery at Dum-Dum, and sub- 
sided into the quietude of regimental life. No man ever 
descended more gracefully than he did. He took command 
of a company of artillerymen, and entered into all its pro- 
fessional details with a minute conscientiousness, which 
showed that he thought nothing beneat^ him that lay in 
the path of military duty. He was perfectly resigned, and, 
except to one or two chosen friends, he never spoke of the 
injustice that had been done to him — never repined or mur- 

the Governor-General said he knew all about his case, and asked 
him if he had had muclr intercourse with Mahopiedans, ‘ as if he 
thought that the Persians and Afghans were Christians.’ Of course 
Lord Ellenborough had no such thought, but Governors-General are 
obliged sometimes to say that they knov^all about that of which they 
know nothing. 
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r*vared at his lot. He was very modest and unassuming in 
his demeanour ; and it jvould have been hard, ind^d, for 
any one wiio had ^een admitted to the privilege of familiar 
intercourse wi^h him, not to regard him with alFectionate 
admiration. He was rfght when he said that all was for the 
best 5 for abunSant solace soon came to him from an unev 
pected quarter \ and he was happier than heaver was before. 
Some yeaVs previously, a blight had fallen on his life, as it 
fell upon the lives of Henry Martyn and Arthur Conolly ; 
and he now, •therefore, wTote to his sister, in answer to a 
suggestion that he might be happier if married : dear- 

est Jane, there never will ^be any one whom I may call 
mine, bevond those who are already so. 1 am, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a childless widower. Let this be our 
hst allusion to the subject. I thought Frederick might 
have told you the story, with tlie heads of whiCh he is ac- 
quainted. I’he wound is an old one, but is still tender to 
the touch.’ 

But, by the beginning of August, he had discovered that 
all this was a mere delusion. His heart now belied the 
words that he had written, and he w*as eager to recant : 

' Dearest sister, what will be your surprise, after what I have 
said to yoi^ on the subject of love and marriage, to hear 
that I, your brother D’Arcy, am about to be married? 
Many considerations haVe kept me silent on the subject for 
some time past 5 these shall be explained to you when we 
’meet, and they'may form a chapter in the romance of life 
Marian Sandham, the eldest daughter of the surgeon of 
H.M.’s 1 6th Lancers, and grand-daughter of dear old Mr 
Fisher, our Senior Presidency Chaplain, is the dear girl who 
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yesterday promised 10 be mine. I have long known her, 
and yesterday she confessed — but I will not now tell you 
how or what she confessed. We are to be niarridd in about 
a fortnight ! She — how shall I describe her,ior with what 
shall I commence ? You will find in her a worthy sister. 
She is a child of God, and one of the sweetest of God’s 
children. Her age is little more than twenty — a few 
months. She came to this country about six moii-ths ago ; 
but I cannot go on.* And again, on the 15th of August, 
he wrote : ^ 1 told^ you in my last that I had*' long known 
Marian.^, During the last six months I have had constant 
opportunity of seeing her 5 the. matter, therefore, has not 
been lightly, or hastily, undertaken, and I believe that the 
blessing of God will be with us. . . . Although it was 
only ten days ago that she consented to be mine, wt have 
agreed that It would be unwise to delay the ceremony longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Her father is about to leave 
Calcutta, and we are, of course, anxious that he should Jbe 
present. Monday, the 22nd of this month, has therefore 
been fixed upon as tlie happy day. I cannot hope that you 
will be present, but I know, however, that you will be pre- 
sent in the best sense of the word; we shall have your 
prayers and your sweet congratjulations.* " 

On the 22nd he wrote again, saying: ^Dearest Jane, 
this is my wedding-day ! At six o’clock this afternoon the 
ceremony will be performed which makes Marian mine, 
and gives you another sister. I am sure you will look upon 
one another and love each other as sisters ; you are worthy 
the one of the other, and I cannot pay you a higher com- 
pliment; but this is not a time for paying compliments; the 
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word sounds harshly.* * And then, a week: after the marriage 
he wrote to the same sister : ^ I did expect, by God’s bless- 
ing, to be happy ^ but I am a thousand times happier than 
I expected to be.’ 

There is not the least* doubt that this was the very hap- 
piest time of his life. I have seen it recorded of him that 
his remaining years were embittered by a sense of the injus- 
tice that had b..‘ea done to him 5 but as I was at this time 
in almost daily communication with him, I may say, with 
the force of more than conjecture or hearsay authority, that 
.Lot a feeling of bitterness was left in his fnind. It is but 
little to say that he was resigned. He was the most serene, 
the most contented, the most cheerful of men, in a society 
which nuin’oered at that time several married families, hav- 
ing witljin them the best elements of happiness, which were 
ill constant intercourse with each other of the most friendly 
and pleasurable kind. There are, besides myself, some still 
li>ing who look back with the most affectionate recollec- 
tions to those years at Dum-Dum, when D’Arcy Todd and 
liis hlariaii were winning all hearts by their gentle and en- 
dearing ways. In the enjoyment of suth home pleasures 
as were then beneficently vouchsafed to him, he felt that he 
could live dc^wn official injustice and neglect. Assuredly it 
did not much matter, for he enjoyed, in full and overflow 
ing abundance, the respect, the admiration, and the affec 
tion of his brother-officers 5 and the verdict of the Public 
had been pronotrnced in his favour. 

As he had now abundant leisure at liis disposal, and he 
had always strongly developed literary tastes, D’Arcy Todd 
thought that he might turn his experience to account in the 
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preparation of a book containing a dt^cription of the conn- 
tries nhe had visited, and a narrat/ve o/‘ the events in which 
he had been concerned. He was mcjved not only hy his 
literary aspirations to address himself to the work of author- 
ship, for such a work would indirectly have been a vindi 
cation of his fair fame. But this could noV have been done 
by a Government servant without the consent of Govern- 
ment, so he wrote to Lord Ellenborough’s Private Secre- 
tary,* sa)dng : ' I have contemplated for some time past 
publishing a work on Persia and Afghanistan^ where I have, 
as you know, spent eight or nine years of my life. As, 
however, my means of obtaining information on subjects of 
public interest have been chiefly derived from sources con- 
nected with the official situations held by me in those 
countries, I am doubtful as to how hrl may give publicity 
to the facts with which I am acquainted, and the reflections 
to which they have naturally given rise in my own mind. 

I hope that as the events of the late campaign beyond the 
Indus hkve now become matter of history, I may be per- 
mitted to give to the world all I know on the subject, 
having been, as it* were, behind the scenes from the time 
when the expedition was first projected, an actor in some 
of the principal events in Afghanistan up to ihe period of 
the outbreak at Caubul, and not an inattentive observer of 
what has since occurred. I am the more anxious to publish 
a work of this kind, as the views wliich induced me to 

* Captain H. M. Durand, of the Bengal Engineers, now Colonel 
Durand, a member of the Supreme Council of India. He had 
served with distinction in Afghanistan, and was on intimate terms 
with Todd. 
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withdraw the BritisK Mission from Herat in February, 
1841, were shamefully misrepresented by one of the head- 
ing Indian journals^ to the detriment of my character in 
the eyes of all ^to whom I was unknown. The Govern- 
ment of India allowed these falsehoods to remain uncontra- 
dicted — indeed, §ave the weight of its authority to them by 
removing nie from political employment for^ acting on my 
own responsibility in a matter wherein I had, to use the 
words of I^rd Auckland when speaking to me upon the 
subject, done aU to tlie best of my judgment, and for what 
I believed to be die interests of Government. I was^at die 
time, of course obliged to remain silent 5 but up to the 
period of Lord Auckland’s departure, I was led to believe 
that I should be re-employed, and I therefore heeded litde 
what hjid been said or written on the subject of my 
removal from ofiice, which I was given to understand 
would be but temporary. These hopes were, however, 
disappointed, and since the present Governor-Greneral. has 
been* at the head of affairs, his Lordship’s time has been 
too much occupied to intrude my claims or services upon 
his notice. But it seems to me that the time has now 
arrived when I may with benefit to myself make use of 
the information I have collected, and 1 shall feel much 
obliged by your ascertaining how tar I may be permitted 
to do so.^ 

In December, 1843, appointed toihe command 

of a company in* the Upper Provinces, and was compelled, 
with sore regret, to turn his back upon Dum-Dum. ^ 1 
was quietly sowing my last peas and beans,* he wrote, 
' when the intelligence reached me. In leaving Dum-Dum, 
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we almost felt as if we were leaving home. I had never 
beeu. before so much attached to^a place. Indeed, in former 
years I had looked upon my dwelling-place merely as the 
ground on which my tent was pitched. The change is 
easily accounted for, and I need not enlarge upon the sub- 
ject.’ In the course of llie following* March he was 
appointed to a Horse Field Battery at Delhi, and he pro- 
ceeded with his beloved wife to the imperial city. But he 
was now disquieted by thoughts of Marian’s failing health, 
and as the hot weather came on he was coqtpeUed to make 
arrangements foit* her residence in the hills. He obtained a 
month’s leave and accompanied her thither, observing that 
he might have obtained ^ sick certiheate ’ for himself, but 
that he wished to be able to rejoin his post at a day’s notice, 
for stirring times were at hand. 

Again the peace of India was to be broken. The Sikh 
legions, no longer restrained by the strong hand of Runjit 
Singh, for some time dominated the State, and at last tSey 
rose .to ?>uch a height of lawlessness that they threatened to 
invade the British frontier, and to stream dowm in a heavy 
flood of conquest* and rapine to the sack of Delhi and tlie 
pillage of Calcutta. Averse to war and bloodshed, and re- 
solute not to kindle into activity, by any sigi^ of intended 
aggression from the British s^de of the frontier, the ill-su])- 
pressed hostility of our dangerous neighbours. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who had succeeded Lord Ellenborough as Go- 
vernor-General of India, was quietly massing his troops in 
the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, but outwardly only for 
peaceful exercise. At this time the high military character 
of D’Arcy.Todd was recognized by the bestowal upon him 
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of that great object of regimentirl ambition, a troop of Horse 
Artillery. It was the troopitoo, with which he had serfed 
as a subaltern 5 so the^ appointment would have gratitied 
him greatly, if any earthly solace at such a time could have 
touched his heart. ^ But he \\ as grieving then for his beloved 
wife, whose mortal ailments made his life one of painful 
anxiety ; and he was not to be cheered by anyk professional 
success. 

On the morning of the 9th of December all hope had 
passed away, and* at noon Marian Todd was with the angels. 
* The hand of God is heavy upon me,’ he wrote on^that 
day to his brother ) ^ but I believe that such an affliction 
cannot spring from the dust. Pray, pray fervently for your 
deeply afflicted brother. She fell asleep a tew minutes 
after nooil.’ But it was not permitted to him to fall into a 
stupor of grief. The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej. His troop 
waqj^caUed into action 3 and he went, as he touchingly 
said, ^ from the open grave,’ not wishing ever to^return 
to it, into the midst of tliat bloody warfare. The battle 
of Moodkhee was fought, and D’Arcy Todd passed, alive 
and uninjured, through all the perils 0/ that murderous 
conflict. He has told the story himself in the follow- 
ing letter — the last wdiicli he ^^ver wrote — to his beloved 
brother ; 


‘ Camp, Moodkhee, December 20, 1845. 
^My DEAKLY LOVED Fred, — I little thought when 1 
last wrote that my next would be about such subjects as at 
present occupy my time and thoughts. 

* The day after I committed all that was mortal of my 
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beloved one to the earth, the whole of the Umballah troops 
wele ordered, at a few houre^ notice, to march towards 
Ferozepore. We marched on the jith, and reached this 
place (one hundred and forty-six miles from Umballah, and 
about twenty from Ferozepore) at two o’clock on the after- 
noon, of Thursday, the i8th, by forced marches of twenty 
and thirty miles a day. As we approached Moodkhee we 
received intelligence of a large body of Sikhs being in our 
front, and we therefore marched across the country in battle- 
array. The enemy, however, kept out of sight, and we 
reached our ground without a shot being tired. In abput 
an hour after our arrival the alarm was given, and the whole 
line turned out in an incredibly short space of time. We 
immediately advanced in the direction of tlie enemy, 
towards the west 5 and when we had gone about two 
miles they opened a heavy tire of artillery upon us. We 
came into action, and returned it with interest, the dis^ce 
beiag about a thousand yards. They very soon slackened 
their tire, and we again advanced. They had taken up a 
very strong position in a low but thick jungle (thirty or 
forty guns, and twenty-five thousand cavalry and infantry). 
After some heavy firing from our artillery, our cavalry and 
infantry went at them, our artillery still aclvancing, and 
tiring when opportunity offered. The scene was feartul. 
We got up close to the enemy, whose fire, round shot, 
shells, grape, jingalls, and musketry, can only be likened to 
a pelting storm. I cannot conceive anything so hot. Our 
otticers and men were falling every moment j but at last, 
by the blessing of God, and British courage and per- 
severance, the victory was ours. It was quite dark before 
the battle was over, and of course there was great confusion. 
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Our loss has been great. Of the Artillery alone we have 
lost upwards of forty killed, and 1 know not how imny 
wounded. Captain Jasper Trower, killed 3 Lieutenant 
Pollockj dead, after amputation of the left leg 3 Captain 
Dashwood, dangerously wounded in arm and leg 3 * Lieu- 
tenant Wheelwright, one of my two subalterns, shot 
through the arm, but doing well 5 Lieutepant Bowie, 
slightly wounded 3 several officers’ chargers killed under 
them. I lost four men killed, and three wounded 5 five 
horses killed, thr^^e wounded. By the wonderful mercy of 
God I and my other subaltern (Mackinnon) escaped un- 
touched, when thousands of balls were flying about our 
heads. No fire could possibly have been hotter. The Go- 
vernor-General and Commander-in-Chief were both in the 
thickest 0/ the fight, and lost some aides-de-camp. I can- 
not tell you who have been killed or wounded in the cavalry 
an^infantry, but I think that sixty or seventy officers are 
amongst the casualties. The bodies are now being brought 
B and buried. We have taken and brought into* camp 
twenty of the enemy’s guns, axid the slaughter on their side 
must have been very great. We did not return to camp 
till past midnight. 

* It would l&e impossible to describe the coolness of our 
men. They were literally steadier than when on parade. 
The Governor-General said, yesterday, that much as he had 
heard of the Bengal Artiller)', their conduct surpassed his 
expectations, and*that he had seen nothing finer in the 
Peninsula. I should think not ! No despatch or order has 
yet appeared, but we and you will learn all soon. Our 
force consisted of five troops of Horse Artillery, two Horse 

* Tbe wqpnds were mortal. He died soon afterwards. 
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field Batteries, 3rd Light Dragoons, Body Guard, 4th and 
jtti^Kegiments Light Cavalry, 9tli Irregular Horse (Christie’s), 
9th, 31st, and 50th Queen's Infantrj^, and about five regi- 
ments of Native Infentry. ^ 

^To-morrow we are to march *on Ferozepore, and may 
expect another battle, as the Sikhs are said to be in great 
force in our^ front. General LittJer’s Ferozepore force is, 
however, in their rear, and the enemy will then be hemmed 
in, and, by the blessing of God, another victory appears 
certain. But these scenes are dreadful, aud my soul sickens 
at A^hat I have seen. The 29th Queen’s and our ist Euro- 
pean Regiment have just joined us. 

^ I have been hurried away from even the recollection 
of my crushing affliction, and can only at times creep into 
solitude, and think, and weep. In a few houfs after I 
stood at her open grave, I was called upon to exert myself 
to the utmost in making preparations for the march of my 
troop on service ! God has spared me, who am not w^thy 
to live, and she, my beloved one, in health, and youth, and 
spirits, has been stricken down, leaving the world to me as * 
a vast grave, Be ye also ready,” sounds in my ears, and 
T only wish to live that the grace of God and the love of . 
Christ may prepare me to leave a world in M'hich there can 
now be no joy for me. I am desolate and bereaved. ^Oh, 
my brother and friend, pray for me ! I cannot write more. 
Dearest Jane, accept my best love. May the God of lofre 
be with you both. 

^ Ever, my dearly loved brother, 

‘ Your most afiectionate and attached 
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'You ha(f better still direct to Umballah or Ferozepore. 
The whole of yesterday we were drawn up in battle-«#ray, 
about live hundred yjirds in front of our camp. The enemy 
was supposed t(^ have come back again, but they did not 
make their appearance.’ 


But it Itttle mattered whither liis brother’s Jetters were 
sent. The following day was one of the most memoraDie 
in the annals of our Indian Empire, for then was com- 
menced the great battle of Ferozshuhur j then the military 
strength of the English reeled and staggered beneath the 
tremendou® lire which the Sikhs "poured in upon us from 
their entrench(‘d position. The story has been often told 
before, and there is no need that I should repeat it. Those 
Sikh batieries brought desolation to many homes ^ but 
T^jid was himself desolate, and life had become only a 
burden to him, and there was not on that ensanguined 
battle-ground one for whom Death had fewer terrors. It 
was about the time of sunset on the 21st of December that 
his troop was ordered to move forward,* He placed him- 
self in front of his battery, and was in tne act of giving 
orders for thfe advance, wheij a nine-pounder round-shot 
from one of the enemy’s guns struck him full in the face, 
and carried his head completely off his shoulders, with such 
cnoshing effect that nothing more of D’ Arcy Todd than the 
headless trunk was ever recognized. So in 'a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye,* death came; and 'among the 
many who fell on that mournful day there was not a braver 
soldier or .a better man,* » 
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It is not known with accuracy where he was buried. 
One^ statement before me, written by a brother-officer, a 
companion in arms during this dreadful conflict, sets forth 
that the remains of D’ Arcy Todd were wrapped in his cloak 
and buried on the field of battle. Another comrade, in the 
same regiment, writes that the body was removed to the 
cantonment of Ferozepore, and that it was buried in 
consecrated ground. When we consider the tremendous 
excitement and confusion of those two days — days bridged 
over by a night without a parallel in the remembrance of 
those^who live to recall it — ^we cannot wonder that there - 
should be some uncertainty as to the place of any soldier s 
grave. And, after all, it little matters. D’Arcy Todd’s 
monument is in the hearts of many loving friends. In the 
glorious regiment, whose harness he wore when he died, 
there have been men who have lived to earn greater dis- 
tinction 5 but I believe that, had his career not been thus 
prematurely cut short, he would have distinguished himself 
on other great fields of enterprise^ and taken a high place 
among his contemporaries in tlie annals of our Anglo-Indian 
Empire. And he lived long enough to be honourably 
regarded by all who knew the history of his life, and to be 
most affectionately remembered by all who ever came 
wi$hin the influence of his living presence. He was a 
gentle, loving. God-fearing man, but endowed with courage 
and constancy of the highest order, and resolute to do anvH 
thing that came within ,the scope of his duty as a Christian 
soldier. 


At the close of these four Memoirs of Officers wl^o dif- 
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tingu^i^l^ themselves^so gfeatly in the countries bqrond the 
Indus^ I cannot abstain fr^m recording a few sentence re- 
garding the services which they have conjointly rendered 
to the world as contributors to our geographical knowledge 
of those interesting and increasingly important countries. 
But I need not •do this in my own words, for a much 
^higher authority, whilst this sheet has been passing through 
^he press, has enabled me to do it far better, by the citation 
of the following pregnant passage from a paper in the 
•Quarterly Review, written by one to whom Oriental science, 

in many departments, is infinitely indebted*: 

• ^ 

^ It would really seem as if fatality had attended us, so few 
— ^so very few — of the English officers who advanced the cause of 
geography 'in Central Asia having lived to wear the laurels which 
thei* hyl earned^ Stoddart, who was the first to cross the moun- 
tains from Herat to Bokhara, and Arthur Conolly, who travelled 
by an entirely new route from Cabul direct to Merv and so on to 
. Khiva, Kokand, and ultimately to Bokhara, both perished miser- 
^aWy at the latter place in 1841. D’Arcy Todd, a traveller of ^ome 
ItOte himself, and to whom we are indebted for the adventurous 
joumeyi of James Abbott and Kichmond Shakespeare from Herat 
to Khiva and Orenberg, was killed at the ba^le of Firoz-shahar. 

' £dwar 4 Conolly, the first explorer of Seistan, was shot from the 
Wall$ df^an obscufe fort in the Kohistan of Cabul ; and Dr Lord, ^ 
the dbm^^ion^jf Wood in the galley of the Oxus, was killed in 
-,^thitsa?qi€ district and nearly at the same time. Dr Forbes, a most > 
j;|»romM^g young traveller, was also murdered in Seistan, in 1841 ; 
^ISidliiAt.. Pattinson, the only officer who ever explored the valley * 
« 'of -tl&Kelmend fipm Zamin-Dawer to the vicinity of the Lake, 
^was, filtered by the mutinous Jan-baz a^ Candahar, soon after 
the at Cabul. Col. Sanders, of the Bengal Engineers, 

. wbQ[>coi^p^ed from his own observations an excellent map of the , 
t^9l^tiy.hetween Candahar and the Haaareh Mountains ^ tha 
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north-west,' also feU a few years lifter at Mahar^^^^ 
Pottinger, who on two occasions crossed the mountwarwtfect 
between Cabul and Herat, survived the Cabul massacre'and the 
dangers of an Afghan captivity, merely tcrdie of fever at H<mg- 
kohg i and the list may be closed by a name-stiU more illustrious 
in the annals of geographical science— that of ^exander Bumes 
himself, who, a% it is well known, was the first victim of the Cabul 
insurrection. Through the labours of these men and of thw^ 
worthy coadjutors— the officers of the Quartermaster-General 4 
Department -Afghanistan Proper may be said to have been veryi 
extensively, if not thoroughly, explored between the years iSj« 
ana i<4).' 
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'About half-past one o’clock in the afternoon (pf *h3 
df May, 1799), Baird, having completed h's 

arrangements, stepped out of the trench, drew his sword, 
an^in the most heroic and animating manner said to his 
my brave fellows, follow me, and prove " 
you^ves worthy the name of British soldiers ! ” In an 
Jostant both columns rushed from the trenches and entered 
:eihiB bed of the river, under cover of the fire of the batteries. 
®eing immediately discovered by the enemy, they were as- 
sailed by rockets and musketry. The forlorn hope of each 
ati:ac 3 c .consisted of a sergeant and twelve Europeans, who 
Allowed by two subalterns’ parties 5 that of the right 
Commanded by X^ieutenant Hill, of the 74th 5 
^er of tlie left column by Lieutenant Lawrence, , 
iof — ^^"hus wrote, in tlie first year of the present 

Colon^ Alexander Beatson, historian of the war 
^^S|w^t|)poo Sultan, and of the famous, siege of Seringa- 
, Of tliese two lion-hearted subalterns, who had thus 
^<duilteered fijj the forlorn hope, the first-named w^t to 
second came out <rf the breach -^ajj 
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^ wounded, but^^alive. God ha*d bountifully preserved him 
to bedbme the father of heroes. 

He had gone out to India, some y(tars before, as a vo^ 
lunteer, hoping soon to receive a commissioi?i through Gen- 
‘ eral Floyd, an officer who had served with distinction hi 
the first war with Tippoo. In this, however, he had been 
disappointed, fer the military authorities in England can- 
celled the commission which was given to young Lawrence 
In India} and eventually he was compelled to purchase 
into the 77th Foot. With this regiment he served in dif- 
ferent parts of India, until his gallantry at Seringapatam 
was rewarded by the gift of a company in the 19th. 

Having recovered from his w’^ounds, Alexander 
Lawrence* took to himself a wife — the daughter of^ a Pro- 
testant clerg}'man in the north of Ireland, named K.nox. 
Their union was a fruitful one. The first-born of the 
family w^as a daughter, who in womanhood became all that 
an elder^ sister could be to her brothers, and whose good 
influence upon them was ever gratefully acknowledged. 
Thei} there were two sons, christened Alexander and George 
St Patrick, who came in time to do good service to theii 

country} and next, on the 20th *of June, 1806, was bom, 

«• 

* It is a cimous circumstance that some doubt has been thrown 
' even upon the name of the fatliei of the Lawrences. I learh from ihc^ 
Adjutant-GeneiaVs Office that Lieutenant Lawrence, of the 771 hi is 
entered in the books of the Horse Guards as John Lawrence^ and 
that as John Lawience he was promoted to a company in 
Foot. In the Annual Army List of 1808 his name appem iw 
Alexander lAwrence. There is no doubt, however, of tiie identi^ 
of * Alexander’ and *John,’ or of the correctness of the 
des^iflon. 
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at Maturah^ in the island of Ceylon, where Major Lawrence 
was garrisoned/ another son, who was named Menry 
Montgomery, of wj^om I am about to write. His mother 
used, in playful reference fo the well-known gems of that 
place, to call him her * Maturah diamond.* * 

’ In 1808, Major Lawrence returned to England and was 
appointed, as Lieutenant-Colonel, to a garrison battalion, 
then poste*d in the island of Guernsey.t From this place, 
in 1815, the three elder boys, AJtexaiider, George, and 
Henry, were sent to the liondohderry diocesan school, the 
head-master of which was their mother’s brother, thp Rev. 
James Knox. It is a substantial inornate building, with a bald 
grey frontage. looking across the high road towards the river, 
from which it has derived its name of Fo)rle College. There 
's something grim and forbidding about it, suggestive of 
stern discipline and hard training ^ and there the young 
Lawrences, and other boys of high promise, including 
^Robert Montgomery, who was afterwards so hojjourably 
associated with Henry and John in the Punjab, worked 
and played and fought, and grew into sturdy robust youths, 
learned at least in great lessons of setf-help. There they 
heard the grai\d historical traditions of the famous city by 
which they Rwelt, and weiit^forth into the world with the 
cSid watchword of Derry, ^ No Surrender,’ engiaven on 
theii^iiearts. 

^ Ifeniy Lawrence was the fourth son — another brother, not 
mentioned in the text, died in his infancy. Sir John Lawrence, the 
present Viceroy of India, was bom iu Yorkshire on the 4th of Maxch, 

x8it. 

Colonel Lawrence was appointed Governor of Upnor^Castle 
in j8i6 or iSf 7, and died in that capacity on the 7th of May, 1S35. 
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T^o or three years afterwards^ Colonel Lawrence be^ 
thoug^it himself that the time had come* for "liim to con* 
sider the meanil of providing for his biPys^ and he wisely 
determined to find, if he could, standing-room for them on 
the great continent of India, where every man had a fair 
chance, without reference to birth or fortune, of making 
his way to th® front. Fortunately he had some interest 
at the India House.’ A connection of Mrs Lawrence’s 
/family — Mr Huddleskme — was one of the Directors of the 
East India Company. A cadetship was obtained for Alex- 
ander,, yrho, in 1818, went over from Ireland and entered 
; the Company’s military seminary at Addiscombe. A year 
ijor two afterwards George made a similai* migration. 
Neither brother, however, pursued his acadej^a^I career to 
"‘the end. The Cavalry was held to be a finer service than 
the Artillery, and ' India House intefest * availed to pro-< 
cure for each brother in succession a commission in the 
/more faiFoured branch. ^ \ 

In 1820, another Addiscoinbe appointment was ob- 
'v/fained for Colonel Lawrence’s third surviving souj arid in 
the August of that year Henry Lawrence entered the .tadet 
college. Like bis brothers, he was soon afterwards offered ' 
a Cavalry appointment j but he said that he would lithef / 
go through his terms at Addiscombe and take his chan<^; 
tJian4hat ,it should be said the Lawrences copld not " 

examination for the scientific branches of the servi^ji*^^ 
were therefore sent .out in an arm that demanrtiw'ii^ 
'examination at all. "So he remained at Addiscomb©* ■ 
there, not brilliantly j and taking at 
time si good place^png the cadets sdected 
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it w^a merciful dispensation that he ever lived to go up for 
examination at all ^ for happened that one day^ as he was 
bathing in the.canal^ the cramp or some other ailment seized 
Mm» and he would almost certainly have perished^ but for 
the presence of mind of one of his comrades. • A cry was 
.raised that * Pa\ Lawrence * was drowning, and instantly 
a brother-cadet, Robert Macgregor,* dashed, into the water, 
and succeeded in bringing the sinking youth safely to land. 
This is the one noticeable incident of Henry Lawrence’s 
early life. Aj Addiscombe he was held in high esteem by 
hii^jtellow-students, as a brave, honourable, and generous 
youth, with good intelligence, not very highly cultivated j 
but I do not know that any of his contemporaries predicted 
that he would live to outstrip them all. 


In 1822, Henry Lawrence, ha\jng been appointed to 
the TBengal Artillery, arrived at Calcutta, and joined the 
. fiead-quartors of his regiment at Dum-Dum. There he set^ 
’ himself diligently to work to study his profession, and-—* 
; in this respect differing not at all fronf his young brothcr- 


] ♦ I cannot deny myself the pieabure of naming the young hero 

who did this good thing, though^he modesty of his nature may pro- 
« test againk the publicity. The Robert Macgregor of the text is 
Major Robert Guthrie Macgregor, fonnerly of the Bengal Aitilleiy, 
i a jcoalr distinguished* in many honourable Rapacities, and not least in 
^ a scholar ^nd a poet. His admirable volume of translations 
fhe Greek Anthology, recently published, is one of those ever 
' ' ffteasant and acceptable instances of the successful cultivation of 
ittemkite by men of active business habits and eminently useful 
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officers — ^longed ardently for active service. The 'oppor- 
' tuiiitynwas soon presented to him.* The war with Burmali 
commenced, when he was a subaltern of two or thr^ 
yeare* standing 5 and Lieutenant Lawrence formed part (Sf 
a detachment of artillery that was sent under Colonel 
Lindsay to join General Morrison *s division, whose business 
it was to drive the Burmese out of Arracan, and to join the 
main army at Prome. A long and harassing match, across 
one of the most unhealthy tracts of country in the world, # 
brought the young soldier nearly to his grave. H0 re- 
covered, however, sufficiently to be conveyed to Penan|^ — 
then a favourite sanitarium j and from that place he went, 
to China, towards the end of ,1826, where he found great 
solace in the Factory Library at Canton. But the^e partial 
changes were not sufficient for one smitten with thei^deadly 
curse of the Arracan fever ^ and so eventually he returnfed 
to England, for the recovery of his health. 

Blit he was not one to be idle, because ^ on leave.’ A h^nd 
j^who raefhim for the first time at Canton, thinks that in the 
library there he devoted himself much to the study of works 
on Surveying. It ‘is certain that during his residence. -in, 
England he joined the Irish Survey, and acquired > 
knowledge and experience, that afterwards wefe extreniely " 
serviceable to him. This visit to Ireland had also anc^^ 
very happy influence on his after life, for he there f^med. 
an attachoaent to one who afterwards became the 
and honoured companion of his life. When he return^^ 
India, greatly improved and strengthened in every 
jrejoined Ins regiment, firstly at Kurpanl, where 
.6eofge was stationed, and with whom he 
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war^lt Cawnpore, whei^, in 1832, he passed an examin- 
ation in the native languages, and thus qualified himsftlf for 
employment on thejStafF. Nor was it long before — mainly^ 
I belike, through the instrumentality of George Lawrence, 
who represented to Lord William Bentinck that his brother 
had served with the Irish Sun'ey — Henry was appointed as 
an Assistant to the great Revenue Survey of India, which 
was instituted in 1833. His head-quarters were at Goruck- 
poor. There, under happy auspices, he renewed and ce- 
men^ his fritMidship with Mr Ileade, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, whom he first met at Canton and afterwards at 
Cawnpore — a friendship whigii was broken only by death. 

^ At Ggruckpoor,’ this g(^ntlemaii tells me, ^his house 
and mine were in adjacent compounds. A plank bridge 
led fron^ the oue.to the other, and my kitchen was midway 
between die two domiciles. Lau rence, who in those days 
seem^ to live upon air, and was apt, in the full tide of his 
work, to forget every-day minor matters, used frequently to 
'.find that he had 110 dinner provided, though he had asked 
people to dine with himj and we used to rectify the omis- 
aiou b/ diverting the procession of dishes* from the kitchen 
to hig house instead of to mine. My inestimable major-domo 
^h^ wonderfui resources, andean especial regard for Law- 
rdlwfei l 'The gravity of manner with which he asked in 
whbs^‘ house dinner was to be laid, was a frequent source 
of aih’^eraent. We had other matters beside a kitchen 
^t&ry in common. He had taken by the hand a 
young mn, who had been in the ranks, by name Pember- 
, afterwards rose in the Survey Department. At 

I had charge of a young fellow whose dis- 
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charge from a regiment had been recently purclMed by 
his fp'eiids. Interested in a young Scotch student who had 
found his way to India by enlisting in the Company's Artil- 
lery, Lord Auckland had recently emancipated him, sent 
him up the country, to be master of the English school at 
Goruckpoor. To that school, Lawrence,' who was greatly 
interested in it, and who supported it with personal aid and 
liberal pecuniary contributions, gathered all the boys of 
poor Christian parents to be found in the cantonment arid 
station, and tlience transplanted them, wdfh some 
mor^ intelligent lads of the city, to the Survey 
Some of the former were little fellows— so little, 
that Mr Bird used to call th^m Iris Lawrence’s 
but his care of them was as kind as his 
cessful. He had a tattoo (pony) for each 
relieved the labours of the desk by 
over the country. I note these particulars,’ continues toy 
informant, ‘because in comparing the experiences we 
elicited of inner barrack life from the young men above 
mentioned, as we often did, in the teaching and manipula- 
tion of the said offsets, and tlie satisfactory result, *I think 
we may trace the germ in Lawrence’s mind of the noble 
design of the great establishments i»iperishably associated : 
with his name.’ ; i 7 

-And, doubtless, among the honourable incentives to " 
exertion wdiich were ever urging Henry Lawrence fprw^3 ; 
in the right road, the thought of the good that he,m^t' 
thus accomplish was not the least powerful. But ' 

tainment of this great object was yet renapte, thoji^.^his^ 
foot was firmly planted on the ladi^ of pronaotion^ipf^; 
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tnere “viSs one nearer a*nd dearer to him, who needed hig 
help, and his first care was, to provide for her. The cjpath 
of his father had greatly reduced his mother’s income 3 and 
the Lawrences — ^pot Henry only, but he and all his brethren 
m India — were contributing from their pay, not at that 
time in any case very large, more than enough to make her 
declining years, in all outward circumstances, easy and 
prosj>erous. • In this good work Henry was very active, 
and one who, at the time of which I am now wnung, 
helped him in the matter of remittances, and took counsel 
with him as to the best means of providing additional 
comforts for the widowed lady, says that he had then, in 
.his holy work, " the fervour of an apostle and the simplicity 
of a child/ 

Much be written about this period of his career 

— about the days when r^ieulenant Lawrence threw all his 
energies into the survey-work intrusted to him, and was so 
prompt, it may be said so explosive, in his operations, tjiat 
Mr James Thomason, after\vards Lieutenant-Governor of 
jjie North-Western Provinces, referring partly to his profes- 
sion and ^ partly to his bursts of activity, which carried 
everything before them, nicknamed Henry Lawrence 
5 Gunpowder. • *^riiose were happy days with him, for they 
th% early days of his married life. Never was there 
in the world a fitter helpmate than Henry Lawrence found 
' in his dousin, Honoria Marshall. The highest and holiest 
Chri§ti^ virtues Vere combined in her with great natural 
intelligence, improved by successful culture. Her energies 
were scarcely inferior to her husband’s 3 and, perhaps, he 
'fiaainly owed it to her that literature, in after years, became 
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the recreation, and wab one of the greatest solaces, of bis 
life.^ There was too much active work for him at this 
time to leave much space for the study of books 5 but there 
were little snatches, if not of actual leisure, of less absorbing 
work, which might be turned to good literary account. 
For such students did not need tshe environments and 
accompaniments of ell-stocked and well-furnished libraries, 
but could gather knowledge from a single travel-stained 
volume under a tree or on tlic banks of a nullah. 

‘ Of Lawrence’s daily life at this timc,,iune of his most 
familiar and cherished friends, who worked with him then 
and afterwards, to his own honour and to the profit of the 
State, has furnished me with an account so life-like and so 
interesting in its details, that 1 give it here in the words of 
the writer : ^ My first acquaintance w ith Henry Lawrence, 
which grew up into a full friendship, commenced at 
Goruckpoor in 1836, wdien I w'^as appointed 
in Jhe Revenue Survey, which he conducted ii 
district. Well do I remember the welcome 
in his tent, pitched in a magnificent mango 
trees, towering aoove-head and entwining their J)ranches, 
atforded a shad} canopy covering an area of many acres. 
Such groves I have never seen in any othernpart of India. 
The tent was of the ordinary size prescribed for a siAaltern 
wiiji a marching regiment, about twelve feet square 5 but it 
IS not so easy to describe the interior. A charpoy in one 
corner, an iron stove in another, a couple of tables and 
three or four chairs, but every superficial inch of each was 
taken up with papers, plans, on maps 5 even the floor was 
covered with papers, carefully placed on certain patterns oi 


his Assistant . 
1 that lo^^ 
he 

grove 5 the 
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the carpet, to aid his mehipry in certain corrections which 
each required, but which frequently accumulated to ^uch 
^ extent that the object of placing them there was some- 
times forgotten. ^ It was undoubtedly unsystematlfc, or was 
rather a system peculiarly his own, which, with his wonder- 
fpl memory, he worked to surprising effect, but it created 
a great litter, and to the eyes of his new Assistant looked 
very lik<^ Chaos. I was soon set to work to learn my new 
duties, for I found that the knowledge I had obtained of 
surveying at Addiscombe was only as the A B C to the 
science of the Revenue Survey of India, and* in teaching me 
he never spared himself, but ^having taught me, he never 
did anything that I could d^ for him. This was a wise 
, maxim, on which he piqued himself, for it gave him time 
to confine his attention to supervision and to literature, to 
which he devoted every moment he could spare from his 
professional duties. His great strength lay in ubiquity. 
Our survey covered a large area. Natives were extensivjel} 

' einployed both in the scientific survey, which laiS down 
minutely the boundary of each village, its topographical 
'features, area, &c., on scientific calculalions and observ- 
ations, and the field survey, whereby each field was measured 
'^nd mapped, »its produce, sod, and capabilities recorded, 
“md its^lotal area compared with that of the scientific survey. 
To all ! who know anything of the native character, it will 
'*be client that a wide field for abuse and peculation lay 
jopen. His object and delight was to come down upon 
' men, however distant, at unexpected times, and bad 
to the man who was caught cheating ! On one occa- 
te found native surveyor had been taking bribes to 
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record the soil of an inferior description to befriend tlie 
farmtr and defraud Governni( iit. He seated him in a 
tree over his tent for some hours, to be held up to contempt, 
and as an example to orliers. On anotjier occasion, he 
found that the surveyor had taken the bribe 5 but the com- 
plaint was from the landed proprietor, that, having paid the 
man for entering his soil as of the woiM, he had recorded 
it of the best quality. On another, lie louiid that his 
theodolite surveyor had extorted inoiie} from landed pro- 
prietors by pretending that the ne(Hl]r ’^hitdied to it would 
not act until it felt the iiifiiienre oj lAorj on which the 
deluded Zemindar, having K't'ci a rupee or two on the 
instrument, by a sly touch lii/' needle v. <1^ made to fly round 
to its pole. Lawrence had a!\\a\s^oni» iio\ cl punishment 
for such offenders. He could not alibrd the time to have 
them punished criminally, and indeed it would have been 
difficult in a court of justice to have brought home the 
. charges to conviction. 

^He gave himself,’ continues the narrator, Mittle rest 
even at night. 1 was called up at all hours to take a meri- 
dian altitude of Suius or some other star for the latitude, pr 
. m elongation of Polaris to test our meridian line, and * 
unfrequentl} more for fun t^an utility, for a lunar Cjjl?sefv- 
ation, which we called ‘"humbugging the stars 5 
could seldom come within twenty miles of our exact longi^ , 
tude, and used to wonder how such very uncertain pb^rv-V- 
ations, with their intricate calculations, could be turned^ 

account at sea The natives employed upon dife' 

survey evinced great aptitude in learning the uie and 
delicacy in the manioulation of the theodolite, but he%6iaiir 
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not employ them when there was any danger to be appre- 
hended. Thus, on one oci:a:iion after his marriage, had 
to enclose a large tract ol the Dhoon, at a season of the year 
when Europeans^ had never ventured to expose themselves, 
BO he took one side t>f the area himself and gave me the 
other side, and wc w ere to meet. It was a dense jungle at 
the foot of tlie \epacl hills, intersected with •bells of forest 
trees — a failioib li-rer irat L Tlie dews were so heavy, that 
rny bed under a '•irall Uni was wet through. Fires were 
kept constantly* hul ud U' keip*olf the tigers and wild 
elephants, which . uiiinisLakable indication of ,their 
proximity, and h h or iw^eive o’clock that 

the fog cleared snilii tenily j ;'rini<- of our laying a theo- 
dolite. If w'i’s i’l s • :i t’-'K't (hat, after three or four 
days, we, connetned on. Mir\ y. and when w'e met, to my 
surprise I found Mrs l.awrenee wdlh him. She w^as seated 
on the bank of a nullah, her feet overhanging the den of 
some wild animal. WJiile she, with a portfolio in her lap, 
was writing overland letters, her husband, at no great distance, 
was laying his theodolite. In such rougliings this admirable 
wife- fa fitting helpmate for such a inan)*de]iglited to share, 

while al other times, seldom under circumstances of what 

* 

othet yp*^>ple rail comfort, sh^ would lighten his labours by 
rei&(3it2g works he wished to consult, and by making notes 
and extracts to which he wished to refer in his literary 
compositions. She was one in a thousand ^ a woman highly 
mind, and of a most cheerful disposition, and fell 
- into lii$,^ways of unbounded liberality and hospitality with 
no att^pt at external appearance of luxury or refinement. 
She, would shaie with him the wretched accommodation of 
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tlie Castles — ^little better than cowsheds— of the KSj^ 
distri^:, and be the happiest of the happy. Or wc would 
find her sharing a tent some ten feet square, a suspended 
shawl separating her bed-room and dressing-room from the 
hospitable breakfast-table 5 and then both were in their 
glory. No man ever devoted himself more entirely to what 
he considered his duty to the State, but it did not prevent 
his devotion to the amelioration of the condition of hisfellow- 
.. creatures, whether European or Native, and no man in 
hither duty ever had a better helpmate thaq he had in his 
wife. It was one day, when on leave for the benefit of his 
health, that these two, in happy commune, were reclining 
on the side of the Sonawar mountain opposite Kussowlee, 
when the thought occurred to one, was responded to bf 
the other, and taken up by both, that they would erect a 
sanatorium for children of European soldiers on that very 
. spot. The result is well known, and the noble institution, 
mow under the direction of Government, bears his honoured 
name.’ ' 

These were the famous Lawrence Asylums of which it 
is now time to speak. Almost ever*%ince he had entered 
die service, the ‘ cry of the children ’ had been contitiually' 
sounding in his ears. A voice had come to him 
Barrack Square, appealing for help 5 and it had bect)S|1|te; 
darling wish of his heart to respond to it in a befitting 
^ manner. The state of the children of the European solfiay-f 
was, indeed, such as to move the compassicto of all wto 4ad j 
eyes to see and faculties to comprehend. Even in . 

> piest drcumstances, with all the appliances whicS^ . 

can furnish for the mitigation of the exhausting effect 
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t to 'dimate, European children in India are at best sickly 
exotics. They pine and, languish, with pale faces, yeakly * 
frames, and fretful tempers. Not easily preserved were 
the lives of these ifttle ones, though tenderly nurtured and 
jealously *protected against all adverse influences ; amidst 
the draggings-u*p of the barracks it was a mercy and a 
miracle if any were preserved at all. The iportality among 
the’^ children of the European soldiery was, statistically, 

' frightful ; * but more frightful, perhaps, the life of the few 
w4io were rescued from death. • The moral atmosphere of 
the Bprack Square was not less enervating and destroying 
than the physical j for the children saw and heardf there 
what should not have been revealed to their young senses f 
and tl^ freshness and beauty of innocence were utterly un-* 
known among them. Seeing this, and thinking over it, 
very wisely and compassionately, Henry Lawrence, whilst 
yet a young man, conceived the idea of rescuing these poor 
children, body and soul, from the polluting atmosphere of f 
the barracks, and he ardently longed for the tilde when, 

/ out of the abundance of his own store, he might provide 
heathy and happy homes for these poor neglected little 
- To transport them from the plains to the hills, to 
( place, them qnfler proper guardianship, to give them suitable 
.^stn^on, and ample means of innocent recreation— these 
' Wfae his cherished projects. He saw how easily it could 
i?be deme— how great a blessing it would be when done^ 
ymi I he determined that, should God ever grant to him 
; Worldly wealth, he would consecrate a portion of it to the 
1 rescuf of the children. 


vot m 
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A uew field was now stretching out before him. 
Whilst he was still in the Survey, in 1838, the * Army of 
the Indus ’ was organized for the invasion of Afghanistan. 
Eager for active service, Henry Lawrence joined Alexander’s 
troop of Horse Artillery, w Inch formed part of tfie original 
force. But it was afterwards ordered to stand fast, and 
though for awkiJe he was disappointed, the disappointment 
paved the way to better things. It was at this* time that 
Henry Lawrence attracted the attention of Mr (now Sir 
George) Clerk, who for m 5 ny years ably represented British 
interests on the North-West Frontier of India, and secured 
.to himself, as few have done, the unbounded confidence 
^both of the white and black ra^ es. He saw in the Artillery 
subaltern the stuff* of which the best political offic^ are 
• made, and obtained his appoiatnient as an Assistant to the 
Frontier Agency. 

The war in Afghanistan was a grand success. The war 
im Afghanistan was a gigantic failure. (Jeorge Lawrence, 
who was then the Military Secretary of the iUrfated Minister, 
^Sir William Macnaghten, was endeavouring, with every , 
prospect of a favourable result, to obtain employment for, ; 
his brother in the Anglo-Douranee Empioe, when 
digious bubble burst, and the whole countrywas 
w'ith Wood. An army of retribution was th^ or^iKzeth5i 
and with the force under General Pollock was to m^h 
Contingent of Sikh troops. Wtth this Contingent it 
necessary to send a British officer, nominally to .te 
medium of intercommunication between the British 
Sikh commander 5 in reality to hold the latt^. tq liis.alle-i j- 
and virtnajlv to command the force/ 
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(Captain Henry Lawrence •was appointed. It was one, die 
Inties of which required the exercise of as much tact and 
:brbearance as of constancy and courage. The Sikhs were 
' very doubtful aWies, because the tide (‘f adversity had set in 
upon us j and ihvir first maniiostations uero of a most dis- 
couraging character. Whether ihc} were more cowardly 
or more treacherous it is hard to say, but our first attempt 
to utilize them betwec'u Pe^hawur and Ali Mu'^jid, was a 
'dead failure, 'riiey evinced (mly «'m aplilude lo turn their 
back upon thec^iicm\ and to get in among ^mr baggage and 
to plunder it. It is not improbable that if any serious disaster 
had overtaken our hirces, they would have turned against 
us, if oiilv *or the sake of th^ pdla^e. All this was very 
patent to Heary I.avvrence, whose energies were for some 
lime exjt'nded in vain attempts to make them do their duty 
as allit's. Nor were these the only vexations which dis- 
quieted him during that sojourn at Peshawar in the spring 
of 1842. TJiere was a bad feeling among the Sepays, and 
I am afruid also a bad feeling among some of the Sepoy 
officers 5 4iid Henry LawTcnce w rote, wdtl^ inetfable disgust, 
of the things which wTre openly said and done in the British 
camp* He ma^le no attempt to disguise his feelings, but 
wrote atld spoke so strongly o» the subject, that his utter- 
ances reached the ears of the Comraaiider-in-Chiefi wdio 
took official notice of the subject. Never at any time was 
Hen^ I^wrence^ more eager and energetic than during 
this halt at Peshawur. He was read/ tor any kind of 
Work, and little cared wdiether it fell w iihiii range of 
his own reco^ized duties, so long as he could be 6f service 
State. . . 
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When the retributory army advanced, and it b^c^me 
plain\hat the fortune of the Company was only for awhile 
obscured, and tliat Pollock was pushing his way on to 
victory, the Sikhs, who thought that thefe» might be some 
* loot ’ obtainable at Caubul, began to put. on a bolder front, 
and to manifest symptoms of increased fidelity and good 
conduct. Henry La\^Tence, whose brother Geot^e was 
o^ie of tlie captives in the hands of Akbar Khan, was 
naturally anxious to advance to the Afghan capital 3 and 
the General, though somewhat apprehensive that* his Sikh 
frien 3 s might be a source rather of weakness than of strength 
to him, consented that, whilst some detachments were left 
to hold posts in our rear, a compact force should go forward 
to Caubul. That they really did good service is niainlj^ta^ 
be attributed to Lawrence's admirable management of the 
Contingent. The magnitude of later services somevy&jat 
dwarfed what he did in Afghanistan j but the good stilff of 
winch he was made was very apparent at this time, and it 
was plain that there was a great future before him. 

After the return of the armies to the British provinces;^ 
there was a brief interval, during which it appeared tb§t 
the good services which LawTcnce had /rendered to 


country were not likely to meet with adequate re’i^d. 
fell back upon his Political Assistantship on the/^dfll^ 
and at one time, sufiering from ill health, was anxiotB. 
return to England. ‘ I am very busy,’ he wrote irji; 
^having two districts, Khytul and Umballah, 
employed in the Revenue settlement of the feihaci/ 
many others, I was disappointed at jjl^. 

^hoQom srjn &ct, it would s«m (o ^have^yn, 
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was a kind of Assistant in the Commissariat Department to 
<Mackeson. However, th^ least said the soonest mgided, 
so I have tried to hold my tongue, and should be now' 
packing up my tra^s for England but for my Peshaw'iu 
accounts, not an item of which has ytt been passed. So I 
suppose I must fig away here for another year on the same, 
pay as when I went to Peshawur, being less J:han if I were 
with the regiment.’ 

Better days, however, w'ere now' about to dawn upon 
him. After a, while. Lord Elle^iborough selected him to 
till the important and well-salaried office oY Resident at the 
Court of Nepaul. There w'as not much active w'ork to be 
done at Krinamandoo. It was the duty of the Resident, at 
that time, rather to w'ait and w^atch, than to interfere over- 
^ much in the affairs of the Nepaul Durbar. So Henry 
Lawrence, at this period of his career, had more time pro- 
fessionally unoccupied than at any other. That he would ’ 

. turn it to good account in one way or another was certain. 
^.The way was soon determined by an accrdent. *J[t had 
U^'occurred to me, then residing in Calcutta, to establish a 
reytew, similar in form and character to fhe Edinburgh, the 
; Quarterly, and the Reviews, but devoted entirely 

In^au subjects and questions. It was a bold and seem- 
{ jpgly l^opeless experiment, and I expected that it would 
a few numbers and then die, leaving me perhaps a 
than before. Its success astonished no one 
f more" than myself. That it did succeed is, in no smal. 

‘ j^^SUre, attributable to the strenuous support of Henry 
, Tt was precisely the organ for which he had 
wishiiig as a vehicle for the expression o£ Jiif 
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tkmghts -f and perhaps his kindly he^rt was thb^ to take 
a strojiger interest in it by the fa^t that it was the project^ 
and under the peculiar care of one who had once been a 
brother-officer in the same distinguished corps, thoq^n^^ 
that time we had never met.* As soon as* he hoard o^iy 
intention to start tliO Calcutta Review, he ‘promised to con- 
tribute to every number. The first number was too far 
advanced for me to avail myself of his aid. To this number 
Dr Duff contributed one article j Captain Marsh, of 
Bengal Cavalry, an earnest-minded and singularly-gifted 
man, coutribiiteU another 3 and the editor wrote all the 
rest. To the second number Henry Lawrence contributed 
a long and very interesting cliapter of Punjabee history 3 
the other contributors, besides the editor, being Mr Marsh- ' 
man, of the Friend of India, now so honourably known to 
European literature by his Historij (fthe Serarnpore'^Mudont 
' and his excellent Life of Havelock ; Dr Dufi‘, and his col- 
icc^gue, the Rev. Thomas Smith. After this, Lawrence’s 
contributions became more numerous. He geitefaily^ 
\ furnished two or three papers to each number 0/ the . 

Review. His fertility, indeed, w^as marvellous. I haye^ a 
, letter before me, in which he undertook to supply |0 one 
number four articles, comprising a hundred’ and ten i 

His contributions were gravii with matter of the 

' V % 

* Henry Lawrence had before this lime contributed to some 
the up-country journals, especially to the Delhi Gazette^ iti wlfedi'h^ 
published a series of most interesting papers under the titfe ^ 

‘ Adventurer in the Punjab,* in which truth was blendeSi ’ 

.They were afterwards published by Mr Colburn, with the" , 

name on ihe title-page. 
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— important facts accomganied by weighty opinions and 
^^'ise suggestions. But ha was always deploring, an^ not 
without reason, his want of literary skill. This want would 
have been a sore tnal to an editor, if it had not been ac- 
companied by the self-knowledge of which I have spoken. 
There was, indeed, a charming candour and modesty about 
him, as a writer : an utter absence of vanity, opinionative- 
ness, and }9easitiye egotism about small things. He was 
eager in his exhortations to the editor to ^ cut and prune.’ 
He tried hard, to improve his -style, and wrote that with 
this object he had been reading Macaulay’s Essays and 
, studying Lindley Murray. On one occasion, but one only, 
he was vexed by the manner in which the editorial author- 
ity had been exercised. In an article on the ^Military 
Defence of our Indian Empire,' which, seen by the light of 
subsequent events, has quite a flash of prophecy upon it, he 
had insisted, more strongly than the editor liked at the 
time, on the duty of a Government being at all times^pre- 
pared for war. Certain events, then painfully fresli in the 
public mind, had given the editor somewhat ultra-pacific 
tendencies, and in the course of the ‘correspondence he 
must have expressed his opinions over-strongly, by apply- 
; ing the, epithet ^abominable’ to certain doctrines which 
^;4l.*awrence held more in favour. ^ When you know me 
^ bettar,'* he Wrote in reply, ^you will not think that' I can 
/ advocate anything abominable.’ And nothing was more 
trod* The contributor was right, and the editor was wrong, 
v Biif although Lawrence was properly tenacious of his 
he was, as I have said, very modest in his esti- 
thate of his and as his handwriting was not the rnosi 
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le^^ble in the world, and as th,e copyists whom, he tried 
only ^ade matters worse, there was sometimes ludicrous 
confusion in his sentences as they came from the hands of 
the native printer. But, full of solid information as they 
ever were, the articles more than repaid any amount of 
editorial trouble, and when they appeared, were generally 
the most popular contributions to each number of the 
Review. He continued to the end of his. life to contribute 
at intervals to this publication, and was, when the rebellion 
ot 1857 broke out, employed on a review of the ^life of 
Sir John Malcolm,* which he never lived to complete.' ^ 
In his literary labours at this time Henry Lawrence waa 
greatly assisted by his admirable wife, who not only aided 
him in tlie collection and arrangement of such of his facts 
as he culled from books, and often helped him to, put his 
sentences in order, but sometimes wrote articles of her own, 
distinguished by no little literary ability, but still more 
valuable for the good womanly feeling that imbued them. 
Ever earnest in her desire to promote tHfe welfere of others, 
she strove to incite her countrywomen in India to higher . 
aims, and to stimulate them to larger activities. In her 
writings, indeed, she generally appealed to h^l own sex, with 
, a winning tenderness and chapty, as one knowing w^ the 
besetting weaknesses of humanity and the especial 
tions to indolence and self-indulgence in such a comtiy m 
India. And so, when not interrupted 
sometimes happened, these two worked c 
in their Nepaul home 5 and seldom or 
. pass without bringing me, as I laboured on im 
bulky packet of manuscript from one or ^ 


by ill health,., 
never Aid a 
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And i do not dwell upon this because there is to me a , 
pleasure — ^though now, aS both have passed away, a mourn- 
pleasure — in suph retrospects, but because the literary 
activity thus stiongly developed was, in truth, a veiy' import- 
, ant circumstance in Henry Lawrence’s career. It happened 
, that at this time the Punjab was in a state of extraordinary 
comnaotion. There had been a successioi? of sanguinary 
revolutions. One ruler after another had been swept away 
' hy the hand of the assassin, and as the Government had 
grown Veakef and weaker, the* army had waxed stronger 
and more insolent, until at last the military pd\ver thorough- 
; ly overbore the Stale. That in this condition of affairs the 
lawless^ praetorian bands, who had long been vapouring 
^out marching down to the sack of Delhi and the pillage 
of Cal«utta, would some day cross the Sutlej and attempt to 
carry their threats into execution, had now become almost 
a certainty. The British and the Sikh powers were about ' 
to come into collision, and it behoved our rulers, therefore, 
to think well of the work before them, and to learn all that 
could- be learnt regarding the country and the people with 
whom, whether in peace or war, for good or for evil, we 
- were now abcljut to be nearly connected. The best and the 
. freshest infcA-mation on the sjibject was to be found in Law- 
: renCe’s articles in the Calcutta Review. Governor- 

General, Sir Henry Hardinge, read them with great interest ' 
i:^and attention, and saw at once that the writer possessed 
practical knowledge of men and things that, in the 
{*' conjuncture then approaching, would render him an invalu- 
^ |ible auxiliary, and he longed for an opportunity to call 
^^awr^ce to his presence. ^ In this he differed, honourably, 
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, as I thinks fiK)m many others in same high. station^ who^ 
prejudices have set in strongly against men known or sus- 
pected of being ' connected with the ^ Press/ He did not 
see that a public officer, who, brimful of knowledge, de§ired 
not to confine the exposition of it wholly to official docu- 
ments, was less likely to pro\*e a trustworthy servant of the 
State. So, as I have said, having learnt from Lawrence’s 
articles how much he knew about the Punjab; Hardinge 
was anxious to employ him in that part of the country. 


The opportunity was not^ long wanting. From • his 
pleasant retirement, from his^. library, his review-writing, 
from the dear oompanionslf p of his wife, Henry Lawrende 
was summoned, as the new year dawned, to the norfh-west- 
ern frontier. The Punjab was in a blaze j the Sikh array, / 
after much vapouring and vaunting, had crossed the Sutlej ; 
and-<the Comraander-in-Chief, with the Governor-Genera 
as his second in command, had fought two bloody battles, 
crowned by no more than dubious victories. On those 
hard-fought fields 'the two chief political officers of the 
British Government, Broadfoot and Nicoltoii, had been 
killed •, and the choice of the Governor-Geneaal had fallen 
upon Henry j^awrence, as the man who seemed to be 
fitted to take the direction of the diplomacies of the frontier.^ v 

♦ The choice lay between Major Mackeson and Majpr Lawr^^^; 
It is worthy of remark that Mackeson — a. gallant, noble feUoWi;^4|r 
was afterwards assassinated on the Punjabee frontier-had, 
wrote to me once, an ‘ extreme dislike to be supposed to dwmunaiMte ' 
with any public writer.’ He thor^t it would be it^uiloiis lo 
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This was indeed a sfJirit-stirring summons, and one il^hich 
wks responded’ to with ap alacrity which overcame ob- * 
Stacies 5 and ere the Sikh and British armies again came into 
hostile collision, HAiry Lawrence was in the camp of the 
Governor-General. He saw the great battle of Sobraon 
fought — ^that battle upon which turned the fortune of the^ 
empire of Runjit Singh. It was a battle, not only hotly 
contested„but fairly fought. It was said afterwards that 
fome of the leading Sikh chiefs had betrayed their country- 
, men, and sold the battle to the English. I know how this 
unworthy imputation grieved the spirit of* Lord Hardinge, 
for he was a man of a noble nature, and incapable of con- 
jiiving at an act of baseness. * That the charge was ftntrue. 
History may now, after the lapse of twenty years, solemnly 
' declare. If any man had a right to speak on such a subject, 
it was tieiiry Lawrence j for the negotiations must have 
been carried on through him, as our chief diplomatic agent. 
His denial of this treachery was ever most emphatic. ^ Let me,’ 
he wrote to the author of this Memoir some years afferwards, 
Mn opposition to Cunninghame, Smyth, and the whole 
Indian press, distinctly state that Ferozsimihur, Sobraon, and 
, the road to Lahore, w ere not bought ; that at least there 
was no treachtTy that I ever heard of 5 that though I was 
/ .with the^army as political agent tw^enty days before the 
/.'battle of Sobraon, 1 had no communication w^hatever with 
Tg Singh until we reached Lahore 5 and that although Lai 



had an agent wdth me, he (Lai Singh) sent me no 


, ^io^tects. But I know that the choice went in favour of Lawrence 
, ' J>ecaQ$e be had communicated with public writers. 
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meskige, and did nothing that could distinguish him ^om 
vany nt^er leader of the enemy.’ 

The battle of Sobraon having been fought, and won, 
there were those in the camp of the Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief who believed that the war was only 
•then commenced, and that it would be necessary to mari^b 
into the Punjab with a large army and a train of two hun- 
dred guns for the siege and capture of Lahore and Umritsur 
— the one the temporal, the other the spiritual, capital oi 
the Sikh Empire. But Henry Lawrence told the Governorr 
General that the war was over 5 that there would not be 
another shot iired.f The portfolio was now to be opened, 

A 

* I may add here, that Lord Hardiiige most emphatically and 
indignantly denied this assertion, as he narrated to me, in minute- 
detail, some years afterwards at South Park, all the circumstances of 
this memorable war. If it \vas done, it was strange, indeed, that 
neither Lord Plardiuge nor Sir Henry Lawrence knew anything 
about it. Both were men of the highest honour ; and I cannot 
believe that either told me an untruth. 

+ See the following, from a letter to tlie author : ‘ Sir Charles 
. Napier and many others thought it was most dangerous to hold the 
city of Lahore with ten thousand men. I was one of the few about 
Lq| 4 Hardinge that told him the war was over ; that there would 
noj be another shot fired in working out the polic) 4 ,’ntcnded. Irvine, . 
Frederick Abbott, and Benson said we ought not toHaross the Sutlq 
with less than two hundred heavy guns for the siege df«Lahorea|i4'; 
Umritsur. I said I did not expect that either would standi siege^ 
and that I was sure both would not. Sir Charles Napier’s 
campaign, as given in the book on the Sindh Administration, 
have had no effect on the n ar. Had Sobraon been los^ any 
of his would have been useless, and he himself in the Punjab 
have been unsafe, while Delhi would have been exposed. Axu^al^d 
Aw been peaceably effected, but we have no rig^t to |j,. 
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and our policy worked Qiit in peace. And he was nght. 
The policy was a policy T}f moderation and forbearance, nor. 
Wanting either in ^worldly wisdom. The seizure of the 
I^njab and itsjncorporation with the British dominions, at 
that time, lliough insisted upon by many, then and after- 
wards, as a thing that ought to have been done, would not 
have^een just if it had been practicable, •and would not 
have oeerf practicable if it had been just. It was, in fact, 
neither the one nor ’the other 5 so Henry Lawrence coun- 
^lled not thCfannexation of the 'Punjab, but the recorfstnic- 
tion of the Sikh Government, fenced in and fortifted by 
British bayonets. 

But the materials from ’ivhich the edifice was to have 
been built were utterly rotten, and the experiment was a 
failule.y All through the year 1846 it was gradually, but 
^ certainly, going to pieces. During that year Henry Law-' 
rence held the post of ‘ Resident ’ at Lahore 5 but he was 
not one to sit idly at the capital, when there wjs active 
work to be done in which his personal influence might be 
turned to good account. He spent three months at Lahore, 
keeping, by the exercise of that rare union of gentleness and 
vigour which distinguished his character, the turbulent Ele- 
ments of its varied population in control, and on one occa- 
.sion at Ifast being in danger of losing his life,* at the hands 

jCiquld have been 'so in 1846, especially if Gholab Singh had been 
j^^posed to ns.’ • 

* This was an outburst of indignant Brahminism occasioned by 
i die killing of kine for the use of the British troops. But for the 
^extreme forbearance of Colonel Lawrence, who would not suffer his 
J;jwoort -fire a there would probably have been a massacre. 
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^ of a fanatical and excited population. This was in April, 
1846.'* In the following month he was journeying in ad- 
vance of a British force towards the^ almost inaccessible 
heights of Kote-Kangra. * Kangra/ he wrate to me, ‘ i$ a 
Gibraltar. It is live miles round, and has one accessil^e 
point, which is defended by thirteen gates, one within the 
other.' This ‘fortress stood within the line of a| tract 
of country which (he Sikh Government had under- 
taken by treaty to surrender to the British j but the Sikli 
commandant, moved by the line old natibnality of the 
ELhalsa, declared that he would hold out to the last, unless 
Runjit Singh himself appeared, to demand from him the 
keys of the place. But there was nt) point which the Ben- 
gal Artillery could not reach 5 and before the end of the 
month of May, aided by the appliances of elephant draught, 

' our heavy guns had toiled up the formidable ascent of that ! 
precipitate rock, and the fortress was surrendered without ^ 
siege‘. r 

Another memorable incident oft his period of Lawrence s 
career was his visit to Cashmere — the country of Gholab 
Singh — a country which he had before much studied and 
written about,’ and had long desired to see v’ith his fleshly 
eye as he had comprehended it with the eye of his imagin- 

Writings to the biograplier, some time afterwards, Lawren^ sakl : * I 
look upon it that what did much to insure the peace of the town bt , 
Lahore in 1846, was ray hanging the Brahmin ringjeader of theC^^^ 
Row in April, 1846, when the shops of the city were shut, 
Maegregor, Edwardes, and I were brick-batted. I doubt if die - 
first day at Caubul presented a worse aspect than Lahore did that 
day, when the streets swarmed with armed |||u attem^^ to 
kill us. ' K 
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ation. Briefly .state>d, tlie^toiy’’ of Cashmere is this : At the 
close of the first Sikh wai^ whilst still tliere was a h^pe of 
sustaining the empire founded by Runjit Singh, it was de- 
creed in commcjn course by the victors that the expenses of 
the war should be paid by the vanquished. In India such 
payments are more frequently made in land than in money 5 
so it was agreed that the province of Cashmere should be 
made over to the British Government in full settlement of 
tlie war-charges. But for the English to hold Cashmere 
whilst, the Pun^b was still an independent state, was clearly 
impossible ^ so as they had accepted it, in place of a nx|lliou * 
of money, it was made over to Gholab Singh, the great 
Jurnmoo chief, who held mijch of the country contiguous 
to Cashmere, on his payment of that sum. But the Sikh 
governor of Cashmere was by no means willing to be thus 
summarily expelled, and he hoisted, therefore, the colours 
of what we are wont to call rebellion. Henry Lawrence 
was a man of large and li beral sympathies ^ and perhaps he 
may have seen something like nationality in the resistance. 
But the crisis was one not to be trifled with ; he saw clearly 
how much depended on vigorous and successful action. A 
body of Sikh troops — the very men who had so rccentl} 
been in deadly conflict with tlieBritisJi — was to be sent into. 
Cashmere to coerce the recusant governor, and to make 
over the country to Gholab Singh. With this force Henry 
Lawrence determined to go himselt, that he might throw « 
all the moral weight of the Government which he repre- 
sented into the scales on "he side of the new ruler. There 
was' danger in front of him as he went, and he left danger 
Indbincl him at Lahore j for it was certain that tlie Minister. 
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Lai Singh, sympathized with the;, rebels, if he had not actu- 
ally instigated the rebellion. It was no improbable contin- 
gency that, with all this treachery in high places, the . 
hazardous service which Henry Lawrence^iad undertaken 
would cost him his life. But he caused it to be quietly 
made known to the Minister that, if any injury should be- 
fall him, his bi other John, who was left in charge of British 
interests at the Sikh capital, would cause Lai Singh to be 
seized and imprisoned. The hint was not without the anti- 
^cipated effect. Colonel Lawrence, having. done his work, 
returned in safety to Lahore. He had turned his hazardous 
journey to the best possible a.ccount ; for not only had its 
declared political objects been ^accomplished, but he obtained, 
for the best purposes of humanity, a moral influence over 
Gholab Singh, the good effects of which were of ay abiding 
character. It is altogether one of the most remarkable in- ^ 
cidents on record of the moral power which suCh a man as 
Lawrence may exercise over the Princes of India. He in- 
duced die great Jumraoo chief to abolish Suttee, female * 
infanticide, and slavery, tliroughout his dominions. And he 
so interested the flajah in his great project of the Asylum 
on the hills for the children of the European soldiery, that 
the Hindoo chief eagerly offered to coiitributo- largely to the 
scheme, and by his munificence helped to bring it to per- 
fection. 

When Colonel Lawrence returned to Lahore, there 
was stirring work before him at the Si&h capltaL The 
treachery of Lai Singh had been placed beyond all doubt f 
and Lord Hardinge, having determined that his conauct 
should be subjected to formal investigation, deputed 
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Political Secretary, Mr Carrie,* to Lahore, to bring tne 
matter to its legitimate cdnclusion. All the principal- chiefs 
expressed themselve| anxioas that the investigation should 
be conducted by British officers. So a court was consti- 
tuted, composed of Mr Currie, as President, with Henry 
and John Lawrence, General Littler, and Colonel Goldie 
as members. Sixty-five chiefs were present during the 
investigation. The guilt of the Wuzeer was clearly e^tab- 
^ lished 5 and he was taken out of the court a prisoner bv 
Sikh soldiers, who a few hours 'before had been members 
of his own body-guard. A new form of government was 
now to be established. A Council of Regency was insti- 
tuted; composed of eight leading Sikh chiefs, ^acting under 
the control add guidance of the British Resident.’ The 
power i)f the Resident was ‘ to extend over every depart- 
ment and to any extent.* He was to have ^unlimited au-r 
(hority in all matters of internal administration and external 
relations, during the minority of the Maharajah.* Jn other 
words, the British Resident was to be virtually the ruler 
of the Punjab. It was little less than the mantle of kingly 
power that was now to descend upon Henry Lawrence. 

And truly ^was the sway that he exercised, in all re- 
spects, most 'benevolent in mtention, and, in many, most 
beneficent in etfect. If Lawrence, and those who worked 
under him at this time, ever promoting great schemes for 
the improvement of the administration of the countiy-, were 
guilty of any error, it was this — that they were over-active 
in their humanity, and too sudden in their reforms. So 

* Now (1866) Sir Frederick Currie, Bart., member of the Council 
of India. 
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Lawrence himself thought at a later date. Writing to me 
on the subject a few years afterwards, he said : ‘ Looking 
back on our Regency career, my chief regrets are that we 
did so much. I and my assistants laboured zealously for 
the good of the country and the good of the people of all 
ranks, but we were ill supported by a venal and selfish 
Durbar, and were therefore gradually obliged to come for- 
ward more than I wished, and to act directly where I de- 
sired to do so only by advice, as honestly anxious to prepare 
the Durbar to manage the country themselv'es. The basis 
of our arrangements, however, was : first, the reduction of 
the army to tlie low^est number required to defend the 
frontier and preserve internabpeace, and to pay that army 
punctually 3 second, to strike oft* the most obnoxious taxes, 
and, as far as possible, to equalize and moderate th*e assess- 
ment of the country, and insure what was collected reach- 
ing the public treasury 3 thirdly, to have a very simple code 
of ] a ws^K. founded on the Sikh customs, reduced to writing, 
and administered by the most respectable men from their 
own ranks. For this purpose I had for some months at 
Lahore fifty Sikh heads of villages, greybeards assembled 
under Sirdar Lena Singh’s eye, and they d^d prepare the 
code just before I left liahore.for England. . *. . . I must 
have employed the chiefs, or imprisoned or banished them, 
and as they had behaved well to me, I was in justice obliged 
to do the first. Gradually I could have weeded the ranks. 
At Peshawur I had got an old officer, faithful to the ut-^ 
most 5 in a year or two I might have got similar men at 
other points. My brother George and old General Gholab 
Singh did wonders at Peshawur, and for six months kept 
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matters straight there. \ fear if the same game were to be 
played over again, and we took six months to recovei^Mooi- 
tan from a disadected chief or officer in this year 1852^ that 
our own troops^ at f^shawur, in the absence of European 
force, could hardlv be* restrained from acting as the Sikh 
army did. No, we cannot afford in India to shilly-shally, 
and talk of weather ancf seasons. If we are not ready to take 
the field at all seasons, we have no business here. I was 
very fortunate in my assistants, all of whom ivere my friends, 
and almost ew?ry one of whom* were introduced into the 
Punjab through me. George Lawrence, Macgregor, James 
Abbott, Edwardes, Lumsdtjn, Nicholson, Taylor, Cocks, 
Hodson, Pollock, Bowring, Jfeury Coxe, and Melvill, are 
men such as you will seldom find anywhere, but when 
collected under one administration were worth double and 
treble the number taken at hap-hazard. Each was a good 
man 3 the most were excelleni officers. My chief help, 
however, was in my brother John, without whom I sh©uld 
have had difficulty in carrying on. On three difierent oc- 
casions during my temporary absenee he look charge for 
me j the first being the ticklish occasion when I took the 
Sikli army to Cashmere, and when I was obliged to tell 
Lai Singh's vSceel that if airjrthing happened to me, John 
Lawrence was told to put the Rajah (Lai Singh) in con- 
finement. The fact was, I knew he was acting treacher- 
ously, but trusted to carrying the thing through by expedi- 
tion, and by the conviction that the British army, \^ich I 
had got General Littler to take into the field, was in our 
rear to support or avenge us. In various ways John Law- 
rence was most useful, and gave me always such help as 
only a brother could,* 
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In this necessarily brief record of a good man’s career> 
there some fear lest, as 1 advance, the history of Henry 
Lawrence’s charities should be overborne by the more stir- 
ring incidents of his active life. It may, U^erefore, be set 
down here that the long-cherished design of establishing at 
a healthy hill station an asylum for the children of our 
European soldiery was fully realized, and that from tliis 
time he began to see the good fruits of his beneficence 
fairly before him. How' many healthy and happy cliildren, 
now grown or growing into useful members of society, 
have -had reason to bless the name of the man who shared 
his prosperity with them ! He had now abundant means 
of doing good, and he gave tinstintiiigly from his worldly 
store, exciting others, by hia great example, to do likewise. 
So the Lawrence Asylum flourished — a great fact — and 
grew in usefulness as its founder grew in years 5 until, 
when his work was done, the Government did honour to 
his meiuory by adopting it as their own, and providing for 
it at the public expense. 


So all through the year 1847 Henry Laj^Tence worked 
on as Chief of the Council of Regency. There was then 
what appeared to be a lull 5 the Punjab was outwardly 
quiet 3 and so, as his health bad been much shattered by 
the wjrk of ihe last lew years, he was counselled to resort 
to the only effectual remedy — a visit to his fatherland. His 
wife, who had been driven home some time before, was 
turning her opportunities to good account in making ar- 
rangements for the superintendence of the Lawrence Asylum; 
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and he was most anxious, to join her. Moreover^ the Go- 
vernor-General, now Loitl Hardinge, was turning jjis face 
homewards, and had asked Lawrence to accompany him. 
There was no pan % all India w^hom that fine old soldier 
more admired or more trusted j no one beyond his own 
family circle whom he more dearly loved. The afTection 
was reciprocal. If inducement had been wanting, the in- 
vitation thus given to Lawrence to become the travelling 
companion of liLs honoured chief, w'ould have rendered the 
measure of hij» temptations irresfetible. As it was, his sense 
of duty, his strong conjugal affection, anJ his devotion to 
the best of leaders, all lured,him away for a time from the 
destroying climate of the E^^st. The great year of revolu- 
tions had dawned upon Europe when Hardinge and Law- 
rence f/aver^ed the Continent and confronted the first 
gatherings of the storm. But without accident or inter- 
ruption they reached England — to the younger man almost 
a new, and (jiiite a strange world, for he had not sejsn it 
since his boyhood, and he was then in his forty-second 
year. 

I'here were those who, then seeing him for the first 
time, were struck by the remarkable simplicity and un- 
worldliness (jf*his character.^ No man ever cared less for 
external appearances. There was no impatience, no 
defiance of the small .conventionalities of life, no studied 
eccentricity of any kind, but his active mind, ever intent 
upon great realties, overleapt the social surroundings of the 
foment. I ^vell remember how, 011 the day after his 
arrival in London, as we w^alked up Regent-street together, 
and met the uaual afternoon tide of well-dressed people, he 
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turned upon me an amused and ^puzzled loo^^, and saying, 
with humorous smile, that aK those fine people must 
look upon him as ^ a great guy/ asked if there v^^as an}' 
place near, at which he could purchase an oyercoat or cloak 
to hide the’ imperfections of his attire. It had dawned upon 
him that in his anticpaled frock-coat, and the old grey 
shepherd’s plaid crosbcd over his chest, he was very much 
unlike other people 3 and as a few pace5> on\\'ard brought us 
in front of Nicol’s great slio]), he had soon exchanged his 
plaid for a fashionable paletot, and asked me 'if that was 
something more like the thing r ’ 1 d(; not think that he 

cared much more for titles than he cared for dress. When, 
shortly after his return to England, the Queen, on the re- 
commendation of Lord Hardinge, appointed him a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, though h(‘ rejoiced, as a l;)yal and 
devoted subject, in his sovereign’s recognition of tin* \N’ork 
he had done, he appeared to be in no iinrry to adopt the 
hew. prefix to his name, hut rather to cling to his old 
designation of' Colonel Lawrence.’ For general society he 
had no taste, and he was glad, therefore, to escape from the 
bustle and excitendent of the capital, and to seek restored 
health in the country, and happiness in the companionship 

of the nearest and dearest of his friends. 9 

% 

But it was permitted to him to enjoy only a brief season 
of repose. Before the trees were bare in that memorable 
vear 1848, news^ had arrived from India which stirred the 
very depths of his nature, and prompted Rim again to be 
up and doing. The Punjab was again in a blaze. The 
forbearance of the British Government had been exercised 
in vain. The experiment of a Council of Regency had 
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failed, and once again there was an appeal to the stern arbi- 
trament of the sword. .When the first intelligence of the * 
rebellion of Moolraj ^nd of the murder of Vans-Agnew 
and Anderson at Mooltan reached London, Lawrence 
came to me greatly excited, to ask what papers and letters 
I had received. I shall never forget the expression of his 
face and the eagerness of his manner as^^ now and then 
breaking into brief emphatic comments, he read the 
details which I was enabled to place before him. ^ I should 
have sent Arthur Cocks/ he said j ^ a steady, cool-headed 
fellow', but full of courage. ^ John and I had settled it be- 
tween us before I left.’ ^ I wish I had been there,’ he 
added, ‘ I w^ould liave gone*to Mooltan after the outbreak 
myself.’ He said that the j^ace could not hold out against 
llritish Anillery — in which the event proved that he was 
wTong*5 and, judging only by the limited intelligence then 
before us, he thought that the rebellion would be put down 
by the Sikhs themselves, without the help of our British 
troops.* But it soon became apparent that we h*ad not to 
contend w ith the rebellion of a provincial governor but with 
a rising of the whole nation. • 

Then Hepry LawTeiice felt that his proper place was 

* He wrote tliis also to me, on, I think, the afternoon of the 
same day : * 1 don't believe that a British soldier will leave Lahore, 
and I am sure they ought not to do so. The Sikhs and Politicals 
ought to have it all to themselves. . . , The fort, however strong 
against Runjit ^mgh, wtuild not stand three days against us even 
with nine-pounders. No intelligence has been received at the 
India House, as 1 gather from a note of this morning from Lord 
Hardinge.’ 
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where die war was raging.* He had' not yet regained his 

* health. Loving friends and \\ isc jiiy.sicians alike counselled 
him that there was danger in a precj^itate return to India j 
but he knew that there would have betn greater danger in 
a protracted sojourn in England, for inactive at such a time, 
he would have chafed himself to death — beaten his very 
lite out against Jthe bars of his cage. Still it was a hazard- 
ous experiment upon the physical capacities of his shattered 
frame j and when 1 bade him farewell on the platform of 
the Southampton Railway/ 1 felt that ihere^was nothing, 
under Proiidcnce,* to carry him through the work before 
him but the invigorating and sustaining power of the work 

* Lawrence himself has told the official history of this— how he 
was ‘permitted to return to Ins duty’ by the Couit of Direclois. 

* * On the lireaking out of the second Sikh war,’ lie wrote in the Ca/^ 
cutta Revicd}, 1854, ‘the President of the Board of Control, desiiing 
that 1 should see the Duke of Wellington, procured mo an audience. 
It ended 111 his Grace’s saying that 1 ought to return to the Punjab. 1 
expressed Kiy rcadiuesb, and w'rote to the Court ofToring logo at once. 
They replied, politely ignoring me, and leaving me to act on iny own 
judgment, as I was on medical certificate. I was disapi)ointcd, but 
perceived no hostility ^n the Court’s act.’ This maybe compared 
with the famous answer given to Sir Charles Metcalfe, on which I 
have commented at page 616, vol. i. The Court wx'tt* no ‘ respecters 
of persons.’ A very distinguished mepiber of the Tndian^Civil Service, 
who had been selected for high office under the Crown, told me ot 
the disappointment 'vhich he experienced when, on tendering his 
resignation to the Court, he received in reply a letter baldly an- 
nouncing that his resignation was accepted. There was neither a 
w'ord of regret nor a word of praise in the communication. Knowing 
the general character of the Court’s communications, I should have 
been greatly surprised if there had been. The Company was a gooa 
master, but very chary of gracious woras. 
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itself, the strong mindVepairing the wafite of the feeble bodj. 
And so it was. Before •the end of the year he was at 
Mooltaii. whence he pushed on to the camp of the Com- 
inander-in-Chief, and arrived to see the disastrous battle of 
Chillianwallah fought by the British and Sikh armies.* He 
held no recognized position there, civil or military, but he 
rendered by his presence an important servicp to the State 5 
for a few words spoken by him at the right time saved the 
military commander from committing a stupendour> error. 
After the batik, which both sides claimed to have won, 
Lord Gough proposed to ithdraw his army some five or 
six miles from the scene of action, for the sake of obtaining 
bettec fodder for his cattle. Against this Henry Lawrence 
warmly protested, saying that if the British fell back at 
such a Hrne, even a single mile, the Sikhs would accept the 
fact an an e\ idence of our defeat, and take new heart and 
courage f'*oni our retrograde movements. Nay, more 5 it 
might he said I'roni one end of India to the other, tliat^ the 
English had retired beaten from the contest in confusion 
and dismay. These arguments prevailed : the British army 
remained on its old encamping-ground, aild at worst it could 
only be said tli,at there was a drawn battle. 

It need njt*be told in this place how the errors and dis- 
asters of Chillianwallah were retrieved by the crowning 

Writing to nu* froin the Governor-General’s camp on the 
22 nd of Jauuaiy, he said : ‘ 1 left Mooltan on the 9lh of tJie month. 
Fancy the wrclchc^l slate of tlie dawks, when 1 say that 1 brought 

the news of the capture of the town to Lord DJhousie lam 

to take charge on the 1st of February, and in the interim I am doing 
■ what J can. I liopc I was useful both at Mooltan and with the Com- 
mander- i n - C' hief. ’ 
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action of Goojerat, which placed the' Punjab the feet of 
the English conqueror. Sir Henry Lawrence had by this 
time resumed his post as Resident at Lahore, and plainly 
now there was great work before hiiii. But what was to 
be the immediate result of conquest: As the decision 
rested with the Governor^General of India, and Lord Dal- 
housie was th^t Governor-General, there could be little 
doubt of the answer to be given to the question. Indeed, 
ever since the Sikh Sirdars had drawn the sword against us, 
and thus proclaimed the failure of our half-/neasures, good 
and wise as theyVere, it seemed that there could be but one 
issue of the war. Few' men could see any other possible 
solution of the ditiiculty than the annexation of the Punjab 5 
but among those few' was Henry LawTeiice. ^ I am sorry,* 
he wrote to me from the Governor-Generars camj), ‘ that 
you have taken up the annexation cry. It may now, 
after all that has ha])pened, be in strictness just j but it 
certainly is not expedient, and it is only lately that I have 
been able to bring myself to see its justice.’ But the 
Punjab w'as annexed j the empire of llunjit Singh became 
British territory 5 and from that time the name of Lawrence 
was indissolubly associated with the government of our great 
new province. 


The aifairs of the Punjab were now to be administered 
under the superintendence of a Board, of which Sir Henry 
Lawrence was to be President. Associated with him were 
his brother, Mr John Lawrence, then a rising civilian on ♦ 
the Bengal Establishment, and Mr Mansel, of the lkm<» 
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stTvice. Under the controlling authority of these able and 
experienced men were a number of younger ol&ers of 
mark and likelihood, many of whom have since risen to 
distinction. Never •was a difficult task more successfully 
accomplished. All the turbulent elements of Punjabee 
society were now to be reduced to quietude and serenity j 
out ot chaos was to be evolved order ; out of anarchy and 
ruin, peace and prosperity. Since the death of Runjit Singh, 
there had been no government in the Punjab with the strong 
hand by which alone all classes^ could be kept in due sub- 
ordination to each others and tlie soldiery had therefore 
been dominant in the State. TiK'ir power was now broken 5 
for the most part, indeed, their occupation was gone. But 
heiK'c the danger of ^disbanded soldiers 3 factions grown 
desperate 3 ’ and the great question was how these praetorian 
bands, *and the Sirdar», or privileged classes, were to be. 
dealt with by the new Government. I^there was one man 
ill the country better qualified than all others to solye in 
practice that great question, it was Henry Lawrence 5 for 
with courage and restiluiion of the highest order, were com- 
bined within him the large sympathy and the catholic toler- 
ation of a getjerous heart. He could feel for thos'e who 
were stricken 5 owm by the strong arm of the stranger, even 
though they had drawn the sword against us — feel as a man 
mav feel wffien another stronger than he cometh and taketh 
all that he hath. So he tried to deal tenderly with the 
Sikh chiefs in riieir fallen fortunes, and to provide honour- 
able employment for as many as could be brought into the 
service of the new Chrstian Government. What he did 
in this way, and how* he wrought mightily to make British 
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rule a blessing to the people, may be best told by himself. 
Whatsoever might have been his c:*pimons on the subject of 
annexation, he said truly that he ' had worked honestly to 
carry out the polic}" ordained.’ ThG many-sidedness of 
that work cannot be better illustrated than by the following 
extract from a letter he wrote to me from Lahore, after he 
had been for some three years at the head of the Board of 
Administration, In it we see epitomized a history of 
British progress in the East — vve see the manner in which 
men reared under that great " monarchy of the middle 
classes,’ which so* long held India as its own, did, by dint 
of a benevolence that never failed, an energy that never 
tired, and a courage which never faltered, let what might 
be the difficulties to be faced, or the responsibilities to be 
asjumed, achieve those vast successes which an? the historical 
yronders of the world. 

' It has been oui- aim,’ wrote Sir Henry Lawrence, after 
giving an account of the machinery of administration, * to 
get as irikny natives of the Punjab as possible into office; 
but as yet it is up-hill work, as the Punjabees are not ac- 
quainted with forms and rules, which are unfortunately 
thought too much of, though happily not soemuch so as in 
the Provinces. We wish to make the basis pf our rule a 
light and equable assessment; a strong and vigorous, though 
uninterfering police, and a quiet hearing in all civil and 
other cases. We are, therefore, pushing on the Revenue 
Survey (you know I was for several years" a revenue sur- 
veyor) and the Revised Settlement. We have hunted 
down all the Dacoits. During the first year we hanged 
nearly a hundred, six and eight at a time, and thereby struck 
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such a terror that Dacoitee is now more rare than in any 
part of India. In civil justice we have not been so success- 
ful, or in putting down petty crime, but we are striving 
hard to simplijfy nfatters, and bring justice home to the 
poor. In seven years wet shall have a splendid canal, with 
four great branches from the hills close down to Mooltan, 
anti in two years we shall have a magnificent trunk road to 
Peshawiir, and in every direction w^e are making cross-roads 
(in the Lahore district there are eight hundred miles of new' 
road), and in,m^ny quarters small inundation canals have 
been o])ened out or old ones repaired. iColonel Napier,* 
our civil engineer, is our ^eat man in this department. 
The defence of the frontier alone has been no small work, 
considering wo have done it in spile of Sir Charles Napier. 
We have raided five regiments of as fine cavalry as any in 
India, and as many corps of splendid infantry, also six regi- 
ments t)f very good military police, and two thousand seven 
liuiulred cavalry police in separate troops. These irregulars 
and military police have kept the peace of the coifhtry ; the 
regulars being in reserve. There are, besides these, the or- 
dinary Thannah police, employed as ’detectives and on 
ordinary occasions. They may amount to six thousand 
men. Not ^ ne shot has been fired uithiv the Punjab since - 
annexation. The revenue has been reduced by the sum- 
mary assessments about thirty lakhs, or twenty-five per 
cent., on the \s'holc varying from five and ten to fifty per 
cent. The pobrer classes have reason to be thankful. Not 
so the sirdars, and those who used to get employment under 

♦ Now {1866) Sir Robert Napier, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay Army. 
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I he Durbar. Of these, hundreds, perhaps thousands, are 
out of employ. Liberal life-pe»aions have been granted 5 
but still there is distress in the higher circles, especially 
where parties were connected with tlSe outbreak. In the 
Punjab there is not much less than twenty-five lakhs of 
jagheer, nearly all of which has been inquired into and re- 
ported. In this department we have done more in three 
years than was done in fifty years in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. Perhaps I expedited matters by prohibiting in the 
Cis- and Trans-Sutlej in 1846 any resuinplj^oi? until the case 
was i;eported and orders issued. This was reversing what 
some of our otficers wished, viz. first to resume and then to 
inquire, perhaps ten or twenty^ years afterwards ! We have 
planted thousands of trees, so that in a few years the re- 
proach of want of verdure will be wiped otF. Serais are at 
every stage on our new main roads, and police posts at 
every two or three miles. We are inquiring into education, 
and ,have got up a good English and vernacular school at 
Umritsur, where one hundred and sixty boys and men 
attend, many of whom already speak and write English. I 
am very anxious lb extend vernacular education, and to 
educate Punjabees for the public service, tbs engineering, 
land for medical and surgical offices. . . ^1 have been 

twice all round the Punjab, visiting every station, and stay- 
ing at each a few days, I have not mis.sed one j and though 
I have not travelled in the usual style of Indian governors, 
or indeed in the style of most Collectors, Thave managed 
to see everything, from the bottom of the salt mines at 
Pindadun-khan and Kohat, to Ladakh and Ishardo, on 
Gholab Singh’s northern frontier. Each year I have 
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travelled three or four moytlis, each day riding usually thirty 
or forty miles, with light rents, and sometimes for dajs with 
none at all. Thus I last cold weather rode close round all 
the frontier, vijiting* every point of interest, and all our 
posts, small and great, and riding through most of the passes, 
from Hiizara, by Yuyufzye, Peshawur, Kohat, and the 
Derajat, down to the Sindh Border. Each day we marched 
fifteen or twenty miles, sending tents on direct to the next 
ground, and ourselves riding long circuits, or from the new 
ground visiting# points right or l^ft. At stations, or where 
anything, was going on, we halted one, two, or three jdays, 
visiting the public offices, gaols, bazaars, &c., receiving 
visitors of all ranks, and inspecting the Punjab regiments 
and police, and receiving petitions, which latter were a daily 
occurreijce, sometimes a couple of hundred coming in. 
Whatever errors have been committed,’ he said, with char- 
acteristic frankness, in the same letter, ‘ have been, T think, 
from attempting too much — from too soon putting d®wn 
the native system, before we were prepared for a better.’ * 
This, indeed, was an error into which th',* English in India 
were somewhat prone to fall, especially at times wdien it 
• 

* I must ngcessarily, in a brief sketch ot this kind, leave very 
much unsaid that it would be pleasant to write and ])roritable to read. 
A volume might be written — ^indeed has been written about 
Punjabee Administration. There is no part of Lawrence s career 
with which the public are more familiar. It may be noted here that 
he has himself wrttten a vigorous defence of his administration, in 
reply to some objurgatory comments of Charles and William 
Napier. It appeared, with his name attached to it, in the Calcttita 
RtvuWy vol. xxii. ; and is full of interesting autobiographical de 
tails. 
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was the fashion to see in native systems and usages only un- 
mixed evil. 

Upon such men as Henry Lawrence, work of this kind 
had ever a bracing and invigorating effect. He could toil 
early and late, so long as he was conscious of the ability to 
do good, and: could feel that he was in his right place. But 
even whilst he was thus taking stock of past and estimating 
future beneficences, a heavy cloud was rising which soon 
overshadowed the serenity of his mind. Although never 
perhaps had a little band of English adinini -trators done so 
much good within so short a space of time, there was 
something in the machinery of the administration which 
the Governor- General did r^pt wholly like. He thought 
that it would be better if at the head of the Government 
of the Punjab there were, not a Board of three Commis- 
sioners, but a single Commissioner with undivided authority. 
Perhaps, if all the members of the Board had been like- 
miuded, and the image of their minds had been a reflection 
of his own. Lord Dalhousie might not have been so eage* 
to change the system. But there were fundamental diver- 
sities of opinion on some important questions, and the 
Board did not therefore work very harmoniously in itself, 
nor in all respects concordantly with the views of the Go- 
vernor-General. The fact was, that the chivalrous spirit of 
Henry Lawrence was grieved by the prostration of the 
Sikh nobility and the ruin of the privileged classes, and that 
he was fain to lend them, when he could, a helping hand in 
the hour of their need. And he did so 5 too liberally to 
gain the full concurrence of his brother, or the approval of 
Lord Dalhousie. The conflict in such a case as this is 
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commonly between \he head and the heart. Henry Law- 
rence telt. Lord Dalhouie thought ; the one sympathized, 
the other reasoned. It is doubtless an evil of no small 
magnitude, that w'li#n by the stfong arm of conquest, or by 
the more delicate manipulations of diplomacy, we gain 
possession of an Indian principality, we find. ourselves with 
the entire responsibilities of the government on our hands, 
and yet, owing to the number of importunate claims to be 
heard, and vested interests to be considered, only, if we are 
compassionate, a portion of die.rcvenues at our disposal for 
purposes of administration. To have money in the treasury 
is to have t^he means of doing good ^ and it was argued, 
with some show of reason,* that it was not right to injure 
the many for the benefit of^the few. If so much revenue 
were alienated in the shape of grants of rent-free land, or 
pecuniary pensions, the amount must be made good from 
some source or other — either from the particular revenues 
of the province, or from the general revenues of the empire. 
The tax-paying community, somewhere or otRer, must 
suffer, in order that a liberal provision may be made for the 
old aristocracy of the land. Thus Mr John Lawrence 
argued 3 thus^ Lord Dalhousie argued. Moreover, with the 
latter it was ^ great point to prove that the Punjab was ^ 
profitable possession. But ^Jenry Lawrence could sympa- 
thize with all classes j and he could plainly see that, even 
on economical grounds, it is sound policy, on the first 
establishment .of our rule in a new country, to conciliate 
the native aristocracy. 'So many over-thrown estates,* 
says Bacon, 'so many votes fo. troubles.’ Internal peace 
And order are economical ii*! the long run, though the any 
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tentment to which they are due be purchased in the first 
•instance at a high price. This was the great point on 
which the brothers diddered. Lord Dalhousie sided witli 
John. When, therefore, tfte Board of •Administration was 
sentenced to death, it was plain that Lord Dalhousie desired 
to place the supreme direction of affairs in the hands of the 
civilian, and to find a place for the soldier in another .part 
of the country. 

Henry Lawrence, therefore, offered to resign j John 
Lawrence did the same. The Governor- General unhesitat- 
ingly chose the latter, as the litter agent of his policy ; and 
the elder brother was appointed to represent British interests 
in the States of Rajpootana. iord Dalhousie endeavoured 
to reconcile Henry Lawrence to this decision, by saying 
, that the time had arrived when the business to be done 
rather that of civil administration than of military or 
political government, and that, therefore, he had selected 
the civilian. But 1 think that this only added new^ venom 
to the poisoned dart that was festering in him. He w^as 
deeply and most painfully wounded. ‘ I am now,’ he said, 
"after twenty years of civil administration, and having held 
every sort of civil office, held up as wanting ciyl knowledge. 

. . As for what Lord Dalhousie calls traiifln^, I had the 
best sort. I trained myself bj^ hard work, by being put 
into charge of all sorts of offices, without help, and left to 
work my way. I have been for years a Judge, a Magistrate, 
a Collector 5 for two years a Chief Commissioner, for live 
years President of the Board. I am at a loss to know what 
details I have yet to learn.’ But although he never ceased 
to feel that a g-eat injustice had been done to him^ he wa^ 
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sustained by that high sense of duty w hich was the guiding 
principle of his life ; and he took large and liberal altcount, 
wdth all thankfulnes^Sj of the many blessings vouchsafed to 
him — the greatest of all being that he w^as so blessed in his 
domestic rclaiions. 


So Henry LawTencc turned his back upon the Punjab, 
and set forth on his w^ay to Jlajpootana. Once wdthin the 
Rajpoot territory, he began his work. ‘ On my w'^ay from 
Lahore,’ he wrote to me, ^ I went about right and left, 
paying flying visits to the chief cities of Rajpootana, as 
Jcypoor, Jondhpoor, Ulwan? Bhurtpore, &:c., and have 
thereby been able to sit dowm quietly here ever since. On 
my rapid tour I visited, to the surprise of the Rajahs and 
political agents, all die gaols, or dens called gaols, and, by 
describing them since, I have got some hundreds of wTetches 
released, and obtained better quarters and treatment.* In the 
matter of gaol discipline tlie North-West Provinces are be- 
hind the Punjab, and even diere every st^i taken by me w^as 
in direct opposition to almost ever}^ other authority.’ There 
w^as much w'orl^of all kinds to be done in Rajpootana — much 
‘of it very uj^hill work. Traditionally the Rajpoots w^ere 
a brave, a noble, a chivalrous race of men, but in fact there 
w^as but little nobility left in them. The strong hand of the 
British Government, wdiich had yielded them protection 
and maintained them in peace, had' enervated and enfeebled 
the national character, and had not nurtured the grow^th of 
any better qualities than those which it had subdued. They 
bad ceased to be a race of w'^arriors, and had become a race 
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of debauchees. Sunk in sloth, grievously addicted to opium, 
they w^re not to be roused to energetic exertion of any 
kind; and where utter stagnation was not apparent, the 
tendency both of the governments an<f of tlie peoples was 
towards gradual retrocession in all that denoted enlighten- 
ment and civilization. How to deal with these Rajpoots was 
a problem which had perplexed British statesmen before the 
days of Henry Lawrence ; and although he now addressed 
himself to its solution with alJ the earnestness of his nature, 
he was obliged to confess that he made iittle progress. 
* As is usual with me,* he wrote after he had been some 
time in Rajpootana, ^ it has been a year of labour, for here 
I have had everything to lejrn. Heretofore I have had 
chiefly to do with one, and that a new people ; here I have 
twenty sovereign States as old as the sun and moon, but 
with none of the freshness of either orb. My Sikh experience 
gives me very little heip, and my residence in Nepaul 
scarcely, any in dealing with the petty intrigues and foolish 
pride of these etfere R'^jpoots.’ ^ You are right,* he wrote 
to mein June, 1854, ^in thinking that the Rajpoots arc a 
dissipated, opium-eating race. Todd’s picture, however it 
may have applied to the past, was a carjbature on the 
present. There is little, if ayy, truth or honesty in them, 
and not much more manliness. Every principality is more 
or less in trouble. The Princes encroach, or try to encroach, 
on the Thakoors, and the latter on the sovereigns. We 
alone keep the peace. The feudal system, as it is called, is 
rotten at the core. In the Kerowly succession case, I told 
Government that, according to present rules, no State in 
Rajpootana could lapse, and such is the fact if we abide bv 
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treaties and past practices i but in saying so I by no means 
agree with Colonel Loj-v, Shakespear, &c., that it would 
not be worth while to annex these States. Far otlierwise 5 
if we could persuadt ourselves to manage them by common- 
sense rules they would pay very well. I hope, however, 
they will be dealt with honestly, and that will do our 
best to keep them straight. We have no right, as tlie 
Friend of India newspaper constantly now desires, to break 
our treaties. Some of them were not wise ; but most were, 
at the time they were made, thought very advantageous to 
us. It would be outrageous, now that we are stronger, to 
break them. Our remedy for gross misgovernmeht was' 
given in my article on Ou3e in the Calcutta Review nine 
years ago, to take the management temporarily or even 
per*uanently. We have no right to rob a man because he 
spends *his money badly, or even because he ill-treats his 
peasantry. We may protect and help the latter without 
putting the rents into our own pockets.’ 

There were two matters to which he especially addressed 
himself at this time, one the abolition of widow-burning in 
Rajpootanaj and the other, a thorougli reformation of the 
prison-discipline of the States, which was then an olFence to 
humanity. On the first subject, I had written to him en- 
closing a le1;ter which my dear friend, John Ludlow, who 
had ever been most earnest in the good cause, had addressed 
to me, and I had invited LawTence’s opinions on the subject, 
well knowing,Jiowever, that he needed no external influences 
10 incite him to strenuous action in such a cause. ^ Thank 
you,’ he wrote in reply, 'for Colonel Ludlow’s letter about 
Suttee. It is very interesting. Strange enough, I did not 
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know that four out of five of the Stated mentioned had not 
' put down Suttee. This office was i J such frightful confusipn, 
that there is even still some difficulty in finding out what 
has been done. I have nearly complete#' the arrangement of 
the books and papers on shelves, and inde&d the former> 
and had lists pf the latter made. Until I came all were 
stowed away in beer-boxes, &:c., all sorts of things and 
papers mixed together, and the mass of boxes left at Ajmeer 
while the agent to the Governor-General was usually here 
or elsewhere. Last month I circulated a paper calling for 
information as to what had been done in every Principality 
'about *Suttee. I was induced lo do so by the Maharana of 
Oodeypoor ignoring the fact of anylhing having been elfected 
at Jeypoorj and by a Suttee having recenily occurred in 
Banswara, and seven in Mallanee, a purgunnah of Joudpoor 
(Marwar), "which has been under our direct niaiiagemeni 
during the last twenty ycirs. With all respect for Colonel 
Ludlow, I think we can now fairly do more than he suggests. 
Twenty years ago tJie case might have been ditl'erent, but 
we are now quite strong enough to officially denounce 
murder througiiout Hindoostan, I have acted much on this 
principle. Without a word on the subject in the treaty 
with Gholab Singh, I got him in 1846 to foi?bid infanticide. 
Suttee, and child-selling. Ht? issued a some\fhat qualified 
order without much hcstitatiou, telling me truly he was not 
strong enough to do more. We were, however, strong 
.mough to see that his orders were acted oq, and Sutlee is 
now almost unknown in the northern hills. I do not 
remember above two cases since 1846, and in both the 
estates of offenders were resumed. I acted in the same 
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manner, though somewhat against Sir R. Shakespear s 
wishes, in the first instance, in the Mallanee cases 5 but on • 
the grounds of the whole body of Thakoors having since 
agreed to consider Puttee as murder, and having also con- 
sented to pay*two thousand rupees a year among them as 
the expense of the local management (whiclx, heretofore fell 
on Government). I have backed up Shakespear’ s recom- 
mendation that the sequestered villages should be restored. 
The parties have been in confinement several months. The 
Joudpoor punishment for Suttee was a fine of five per cent, 
on one year’s income, which was sheer nonsense, and could 

m 

never have stopped a single Suttee. Banswara has also been 
under our direct management for the last five or six years, 
owing to a minority. The people pretended they did not 
knovv Suttee had been prohibited. The ofienders have been , 
confined, and 1 have proclaimed that in future Suttee will 
be considered murder. Jeypoor is my most troublesome 
State. The Durbar is full of insolence. have there 

interfered too much and too little. Men like Ludlow 
would get on well enough through their personal influence 
at such a place ^ but the present agc«nt, though a well- 
meaning, wqjl-educated man of good ability, is, in my 
opinion, ratln?r a hindrance than a help. He seems not to 
have a shadow of influence,* and lets the country go to ruin 
without an eflbrt at amendment. And yet it is very easy, 
without olience, to give hints and help.’ 

Henry Lawrence had always a strong feeling of com- 
passion, such as stirred the depths of Howard’s heart, for the 
wretched prisoners wdio were luiddled together in the gaols, 
without any classification either ol* criminals of diflereiu 
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degrees or even of difterent sexes. ‘ In the matter oi 
gaols/ he wrote to me, ‘ by simp'y, during a rapid tour, 
going once into every gaol, and on my arrival here (Mount 
Aboo) last year writing a circular, remarking that in diflerent 
gaols (without mentioning names) 1 had seen strange sights 
that must, if kpown to beneficent rulers, revolt their feelings, 
&c. &:c., I therefore suggested that all Princes who kept 
gaols should give orders somewhat to the following efifect : 
Classification, so as to keep men and women apart ^ also 
great offenders from minor, ones 5 tried prisoners from un- 
tried; ventilation; places to wash, &c. &c. WeU, in the 
course* of two or three months I got favourable answers 
from alnmst all ; and heard tha*t in several places, including 
Jeypoor, they proposed to build new gaols. At Oodey- 
poor, my brother (George Lawrence) told me that they re- 
leased two Iiundred prisoners on receipt of riiy circufar, and 
certainly they kept none ;hat ought to have been released; 
for when I went to Oodeypoor, last February, I found not 
a man in gaol but murderers, every individuaJ of whom 
acknowledged to me his ofience as I walked round and 
questioned them. •The Durbars do not like these visits; 
but they are worth paying at all risks, for a few questions 
to every tenth or twentieth prisoner gives opportunities to 
innocent persons to come forward and petition. No officer 
appears ever before to have been in one of these dens.’ 

But although in these ancient Rajpoot States there was 
much room for the exercise of his chivalrous benevolence, 
he did not greatly rejoice in the office that he held, and he 
never ceased to think that he had been ^ shelved.’ Writing to 
an old friend from Mount Aboo, he thus unburdened himself; 
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' This is really a heavenly place ; Cashmere and Nepaul m 
miniature. I ought to be happy here, but I bother my- 
self with many things present and past. The present are, 

. that my Rajpoot chiefs are very foolish, and are running 
their heads into the annexation net ; especially the Oodey- 
poor people. I do not know which is most. perverse and 
foolish, the Maharana or the chiefs. I have staved olF 
coercion hitherto j but I fear it will eventually be neces- 
sary, and, when once begun, who knows where it will end ? 
I tell them all this daily, and point to the Punjab and Oude, 
and show them that I am ready to undergo arjy labour for 
their benefit if they will act with me. But all are full of 
spite. The Maharana expects us to put down the chiefs, 
and at the same time will not do them the commonest 
justice. On the other hand, many of the chiefs are most 
contumacious. The Jeypoor Rajah is, I think, the best of 
the kings, and he might have been made a very good fel- 
low had he been tolerably educated My .past 

troubles refer to Lord Dalhousie’s treatment of me "after my 
six years’ successful administration of the Punjab, where he 
and his clique strive to ignore me and my doings. Bother- 
ing myself on. these matters is all very foolish^ on my part. 
If from one-man I have received less than my deserts, I 
have from many better men received more than was my 
due, and in my private relations I have been blessed as few 
men have been. I hope to see you by April or May. I 
have made up luy mind that, all being quiet, I will go home 
next March for six or ten months, according to the leave I 
can get. My health is better than it used to be, but 1 am 
getting worn out, and cannot stand the heat and exertion 
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as 1 used when I had more definite iilness. My eyes, too, 
are failing a good deal. I shall bjs glad ot a little rest, and 
the ojf[)ortanity of seeing you and other friends^i and of in- 
troducing Alick to India. How loi^ I may remain in^ 
India, if I live to return, will depend on cirdnmstances 3 but 
at present I have no vision before me of the tew acres that 
you tell me would content you 5 though, curious enough, 

I was told very lately by a friend that she had left me her 
best farm, in the south of England, in her will. But I must 
confess the ungrateful fact, I am a discontented man. I 
don’t want money. I have more than ample. You know 
how simple arc my tastes, how few my wants. Well, I 
nave two lakhs of rupees, of which each of my three 
children has ^jooo, and I have another <56^5000 to spare, 
so that I hardly care to save any more. Money, ihereibre, 
is not my aim, but I do desire to wipe aw ay the stain cast 
on me by Lord Dalhousie. On this account I really be- 
lieve I would have gone to Oude liad it been ofiered me, 
though the chances are that the labours and vexations there 

would have killed me, as those at Lahore nearly did 

I gather from your silence as to Persia that there are no 
serious intentions against that country. The more we ad- 
vance, the m*ore we must expect Russia to do so. It is the 
fashion to call it our destiny to swallow up everything. I 
wish it were considered our destiny, or rather onr duty, to 
consolidate what we have got. The Serampore weekly 
paper, the Friend of India, which was Lord Dalhousie’s 
organ, and is conducted wdth great ability, is a perfect 
Filibuster.” Almost every number contains a clever article 
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on the duty of absorbing native States^ resuming jagheers, 
&c. &c.’ • 

But great as were these public provocations, his residence 
in Rajpootana was associated with even a more bitter trial. 
Ill that country his beloved wife, whose health had never 
been good in India, sickened and died. It was a heavy, a 
crushing blow ^ and, though he bowed himself resignedly to 
it, ^ the dilference ’ was keenly felt by him in every hour of 
his lite. The Joss of his helpmate preyed upon his spirits, 
and sorely allected his health. • In his atiliction, he some- 
times turned for relief to the thought of his children, and 
meditated a visit to England to embrace them there ^ at 
other times he turned to contemplate the great restorative 
of strenuous action, and longed for some new held on which 
to exercise his manly energies, and in tJie proud satisfaction of 
duty done to iind some solace for his private griefs. He hoped 
that the aiinexaLion of Oude would atford him just the ex- 
citins: work that he coveted. So, when Sir James Outram 
was driven home by failing health, he olfered to* take his 
place at Lucknow. But the offer came too late. A civilian 
had been appointed to the post •, and so J^ir Henry Lawrence 
fell back upou the alternative of a visit to England ) and he 
was about to* carry the design into execution, when a 
succession of circumstances ^arrested the homeward move- 
ment. 

In the month of August, a report reached him that his 
brother John, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, had 
expressed his desire to take a furlough to England for the 
benefit of his health. The rumour turned the thoughts 
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and desires of Henry Lawrence into a new cUrrent. He 
had nejer ceased to wish to return to the Punjab, if only 
for a few months 3 and now the opportunity appeared to 
lie before him. So he wrote a letter to the Governor- 
General, Lord Canning, making an ofter of his services, 
and pointing eut, at the same time, that his brother, George 
Lawrence, was the fittest person to succeed him in Raj- 
pootana. ' Some montlis ago,' he wrote, ^ 1 mentioned to 
your Lordship that Lord Dalhousie had given me leave to 
go tiome for six months, -early this year, on the terms of 
my Ijrother, Colonel G. Lawrence, Political Agent at 
Neemuch, officiating for me. I was prevented going by 
the unsettled state of afiairs. ^ I am, however, still anxious 
to go. I have only been eight months in England for 
twenty-six years, and my son will be coming out in the 
Civil Service towards the end of next year. I should like * 
to have a few months at home with him and to bring him 
out.% I therefore beg of your Lordship the same favour 
that Lord Dalhousie granted, I am too anxious for the 
traiiviuillity of my charge to ask you to put my brother 
into my place if 1 did not think him qualified. He is a 
year senior to myself, was for some years Mifitary Secretary 
at Caubul, and for about five years successfully managed 
and administered Peshawur. He kept the largest division 
of the Sikh Army — ^ten thousand or twelve thousand men 
— to their duty for six months after all the rest of the 
Punjab was in a flame during the last Sikh war. Even 
as a prisoner in their hands, the Sikh soldiers and chiefe 
and people respected him. No man had a word tp 
say against him. As a prisoner in Afghanistan, tie waji 
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equally respected, and was the managing man, though 
there were several of his ‘seniors among the prisoner. The 
Afghans trusted him to visit the British camp. The Sikhs 
rwice did so. His v?ews on Rajpootana affairs agree better 
with mine than those of any other man who would be 
likely to succeed me. We are quite agreed <hat it is best, 
as far as possible, to let the Rajpoots manage their own 
affairs, but that where there is interference it should be 
effectual. He is senior to eveiy officer in Rajpootana, and 

indeed to almost all in the P6litical Department 

Much as I desire to go home, I should not stir if there was 
disturbance. If all be quiet, I should like to get leave for 
two months to take a rush through the Madras Presidency, 
and then embark at Bombay about the middle of April on 
six months’ leave. The two months in India would 
enable me to judge whether I could, without anxiety, go 
home. While I am on the subject of my own affairs, I 
may add, as I have heard a rumour of the probability of 
my brother John going home on medical certificate, that I 
would forego all private views about home could I thereby 
return to the Punjab even for a twelveffionth. Your Lord- 
ship is aware that I served on that frontier for many 
(eleven) years, and that I only left because I found it 
.jjdifficult to agree, on small matters, with my brother, and 
because I observed that Lord Dalhousie preferred my 
brother’s views to mine. His Lordship refused my first 
offer to go awSy, as I coupled the offer with saying I made 
t-iinder pressure. He distinctly repeated that I was per- 
fectly free to go or stay. I adhered to my proposal simply, 
1 liave said, on account of the preference for my brother. 
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1 felt, however, bitterly the termination of so many years* 
successful labour. I have not ’communicated with my 
brother about my present wish. He possibly may not 
desire to have me as his locum tenens, finder the impression 
that I would upset his arrangements. But my views and 
opinions are fSir ditferent. On all large questions, except 
annexation and the treatment of the native gentry, we 
were well agreed. My opinions are, that an officer offi- 
ciating for another should make as few changes as possible. 
I am sorry to trouble your' Lordship on personal questions, 
Dut I hope it will not be considered an unreasonable am- 
bition that I should desire to return to a people among 
whom I spent the best years of my life, and to a province 
where I left no enemy and many friends. 

But the report of John Lawrence’s intended visit to 
England was an erroneous onc^ and soon Henry wrote 
again to the Governor- General, saying that he had dis- 
covered it was a mistake, and at the end of the year wrote 
again on the subject of his contemplated visit to England. 

* With your Lordship’s permission,’ he said, ^ I propose to 
avail myself of your sanction to proceed to England, and 
to leave Neemuch for that purpose on the ist of February, 
so as to go by the steamer on the 6th of jVlarch. My 
healtli has been for some months so indifferent, that threCj^ 
doctors have given me medical certificates, but I do not 
propose to remain in England beyond the end of autumn. 
Had my health been better 1 should have placed myself at 
your Lordship’s disposal for serving towards Herat, if tin 
army go in that direction, though I sincerely hope that no 
such step will be taken. If, however, we must give jjp 
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our advantages of position, and seek the Russians instead 
of letting them destroy thhmselves in the passes, we need at 
any rate to send a very different sort of army from either 
• that which went in ^38-39 or the one of 1842. On this 
point, or rather on the army question generally, a^ your 
Lordship did me the honour to ask my opiiflon when in 
Calcutta, I beg to say that I am the author of the two 
articles in the Calcutta Review of March and September 
last, the first on the ‘^Indian Army,” the other on ^‘Army 
Reform.” Tlie question is one*l have long had at heart, 
and look on it as the vital one of our Indian Empire.’ 
This wa. written on the day^after Christmas 5 but the new 
year was onl} a few weeks 0I4 when the contemplated visit 
to England was abandoned, and Henry Lawrence turned 
his thoughts towards a new field of beneficent labour. 

The administration of Mr Jackson in Oude was not 
suc'cessful. A man of undoubted ability and unquestioned 
integrity, he wanted temper and discretion 5 moreover* he 
wanted sympathy' 3 so he quarrelled with his subordinates, 
and failed to conciliate the privileged classes, whom it was 
the inevitable tendency of the introduction of British rule 
to impoverish and humiliate, and who ought to have been 
dealt with geptly and generously in their misfortunes. So 
after a while Lord Canning, seeing that affairs were rapidly 
drifting from bad to worse, removed Mr Jackson from the 
Oude Commissionership, and offered the post to Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

He eagerly accepted the offer. ^ I am honoured and 
gratified,’ he wrote to Lord Canning, ‘ by your kind letter 
rf tlie 9th, this day received. I am quite at your Lordship s 
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iervice, and will cancel my leave and move to* Lucknow at 
a day s notice, if you think fit, after this explanation, to 
appoint me. My own doctor (my friend Ebden) thinks 
better of my health than any other doctor. Three other,, 
doctors, whom I consulted before I came here, replied that 
I certainly ought to go home. The two Staff doctors ai 
this station say the same. But Dr Ebden and Dr Lowndes, 
who both know me well, say that my constitution has that 
elasticity that, in a work so much to my taste as that in 
Oude, I may be able to* hold out. x\.nn(^yances try me 
mucb more than work. I went round Guzrat last month, 
several times, riding thirty or^ more miles during the day, 
and being repeatedly out all ^day or night, sometimes both. 

I can also work at my desk for twelve or fifteen hours at a 
time. Work, therefore, does not yet oppress me. But 
ever since I was so cavalierly elbowed out of the Punjab I 
have fretted, even to :he injury of my health. Your Lord- 
ship’s handsome letter has quite relieved my mind oh that 
point, so I repeat that if, on this explanation, you think fit 
to send me to Oude, I am quite ready, and can be there 
within twenty days of receiving your telegraphic reply. If 
Jung Bahadoor will let me go for a couple of months, in 
the hot weather, to a point of Nepaul, near to Oude, your 
Lordship will probably not object, so as all be quiet within 
my charge. I was well acquainted with Mr Jung when I 
was Resident at Katmandoo, and I think he would be glad 
to renew intercourse. If he will not, you*will perhaps let 
me take a part of my office to Nynee-Tal or Almorah, for a 
couple of the most trying months, if 1 find that I can do 
so without injuiy to the public service. These stations s^rc 
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but two nights* run from Oude. That I have not abused 
my license to live at Al>oo is proved by the fact of my 
having been marching about Rajpootana at one time or 
^ other during every rncnth of the year except June.’ 

No better appointment than this could have been made, 
but the wisdom of the act was marred by one* fatal defect: 
It was ' too late.* When the new Commissioner reached 
JiUcknow, he found that almost everything that ought not 
to have been done had been done, and that what ought to 
have been first done had not beeti done at all, and that the 
sQeds of rebellion had been sown broadcast over the Jand, 
He saw plainly what was coming. On his journey to Oude 
he spent some little time with an old and honoured friend 
— the friend to whom I am indebted for the account of 
Lawrence’s Goruckpore days — and he told the civilian that 
the time* was not far distant when he (Mr Reade), with the 
Lieutenant-Goveriixor and other big Brahmins, would be 
shut up in the fort of Agra by a rebellion of the Native 
Army. 

But the appointment pleased him. No higher proof of 
the confidence of the Governor-General* could have been 
afforded to hi;n no more important duties could have 
devolved upon him. How he wished that he had gone there 
a year sooner^. But he did all that could be dofie to repair 
the errors of the past. He found the aristocracy — the 
Princes and the nobles of the land — bowed down to .the 
dust, keeping body and soul together, men and women 
alike oP high birth, with the best blood in their veins, b** 
selling their shawls and jewels after dark in the bazaai's. At 
once he took up a duty so mercilessly neglected by h!s pT» 

YQL. IT. 29 
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decessor, and began, without wasting time on* preliminary 
inquiries — for im estigation and starvation in such cases arc 
synonymous — to pay the stipends of the old nobility. Bill 
it was not in mortal power to arrest th(t, growth of the rebel- 
lion, which was then striking deep root in the soil. In 
other parts of, the country the disatfeciion which was ex- 
hibiting itself in the spring of 18 57 be nothing more 

Than military mutiny — a mcTC profes.'^ional agitation, acci- 
dental, superficial ^ but in Oude there was small likelihood 
of its stopping short of a national insurrection. Firstly, it 
was plain that the introduction of British rule had turned 
against us alFthe great territorial chiefs — feudal barons with 
large bodies of armed followers — and all the ouce-powerful 
classes which had been maintained in wealth and luxury by 
the Court of Lucknow. It was plain, also, that the dis- 
banding of the old native army of Oude had scattered over 
the country large n. mbers of la\\less and desperate men, 
owing their ruin to the English usurpation. But plainest of 
all was *the fact, thac a large proportion of the Sepoy army 
of Bengal was drawn from tlie small yeomanry of 0 €de j 
that the province was indeed the great home of our native 
ooldiery, and that in every village there vt^ere numerous 
families sure to sympathize with the maleonteiils, and to 
aid the efl'orts of their sons and brothers in the Company’s 
Army. 


There was no subject of which Sir Henry Lawr^ice had 
thought more — none in which he took a deeper or more 
anxious interest — than the condition of the Sepoy army 
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bor many years he had Jifted up his voice, vainly, against 
the defects of the system* and vaticinating evil, often, as he 
said, to his own injury. And now that the palpable discon- 
tents in the nayve i\%iments were tilling all men with alarm, 
Ite wrote fretjiient letters to the Govern or- General, giving 
liim the results of his experience. 'I have* recently,’ he 
wrote on May ist, 1857, received many letters on the state 
of the army. Most of them attribute the present bad feel- 
ing not to the cartridge, or any other specitic question, but 
to a pretty gei^eral dissatisfaction at many recent acts of Go- 
vernment, which have been skilfully played upon by Incen- 
diaries. This is my own opinion. The Sepoy is not the 
man of consequence he wts. He dislikes annexations, 
amoug other reasons, because each new province added to 
the empire widens his sphere of service, and at the same 
time decreases our foreign enemies, and thereby the Sepoys’ 
importance. Ten years ago a Sepoy in the Punjab asked an 
othexT what w e could do without them ; another said, Now 
you have got the Punjab, you will reduce the army.” A third 
remarked, whcii he heard that Sindh w^as to be joined to 
Bengal, Perhaps there will be an order to join London to 
Bengal.” Thfi other day an Oude Sepoy of the Bombay 
Cavalry at ]Sy*emiich, being .asked if he liked annexation, 
replied : “ No. I used to be a great man wdien I went 
home, the best in my village rose as I approached ; now, 
the lowest pulf their pipes in my face.” The general ser- 
vice enlistment oath is rtiost distasteful. It keeps many out 
oflhe Service, and frightens the old Sepoys, wdio imagine 
that the oaths of the young recruits affect the whole regi- 
ment. One of the best captains of the 13th Native In- 
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tantry (at this place) said to me, last week, he has clearly 
ascerta^ied this fact. Mr E. A’. Reade, of the Sudder 
Board, who was for years Collector of Goruckpore, had 
'^the General Service Order” giveii^to him as a reason, 
last year, when on his tour, by many Rajpoots, for not 
entering the Service. ‘‘ The Salt Water,” he told me, w as 
the universal answer. The now Post-office rules are bitter 
grievances; indeed, the native community generally sutfer 
by them. But the Sepoy, having had special privileges, 
feels this deprivation in adclilion to the general uncertainty 
as to letters; nay, rather the po-^itive certainty of not getting 
them. There are many other ])oints which might with 
great advantage be redressed, which, if your Lordship wdll 
permit me, I w'ill snl)mit with extracts j’rom some of the 
letters I have received from old regimental officers. In the 
words of one of them : If the Sepoy is not speedily re- 
dressed, he will redress himself.” I would rather say, 
unless spine openings and rew ards are otfered to the military, 
as have been to the native civil servants, and unless certain 
matters are righted, we shall be perpetually subjectetl to 
our present condition of affairs. The Sepoy feels we cannot 
do without him, and yet the highest reward a Sepoy can 
obtain at fifty, sixty, and seventy years of age, is about one 
hiuidred pounds a year, without a prospect of a brighter 
career for his son. Surely this is not the inducement to 
offer to a foreign soldier for special fidelity and long service. 
1 earnestly entreated Lords Hardiiige’s and' Dalhousie’s at- 
tention to the fact, and more especially to the point that 
Jemadar's pay, though he is a commissioned officer, second 
•n rank to the highest, is only twenty-four rupees a month. 
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or l&m than thirty pounds^ a year, while the average age of 
Jemadars in the Bengal army is not less than fifty^ The 
pension rules are, perhaps, the greatest of all the grievances. 

• No soldier in t];ie BAgal army can retire after any length 
of service, until he is incapacitated by ill-health. Recently 
the rules have been made more stringent, and scores of men 
sent up to Committees have been rejected. Last week I 
saw in the 13th Native Infantry hospital a Havildar, a fine 
fellow in his youth, who had been for years a leper, and 
another who had been for nine ftionths quite lame. These 
two arc and have been in hospital since they returpcd a 
month ago from the Cawnpore Committee. The regi- 
mental authoi ities think thcjm useless as soldiers, yet the 
rultj of lh( Service oblige the Committee to send them back 
to ciigeiKier discontent, and to burthen the finances, and to 
encumber the regiment. Some months ago I wrote 
olficially from Aboo about the hardship of the invalid rules 
on Irregulars. Yesterday one of the Jodhpoor Lqgion 
Soubahdars was with me, a noble old fellow of fifty-two 
years’ service j two days before a more infirm Soubahdar of 
the Legion, of only forty years’ service,* was also with me, 
on his way hcftne on leave. Both these men ought to have 
been in th.e^ invalids ten years ago, and probably would 
have been, had they been in the Bombay army. An order 
allowing retirement on a small pension, after a certain ser- 
vice, would be hailed with gratitude throughout the Service. 

. . . While oil the subject, I must give your Lordship a 
proof of the estimate in which ‘^The Salt Water” (Kala 
Panee) is held, even by the most rough-and-ready portion 
of the native irmy. Last week an invalid Soubahdar of 
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Bombay i8th Native Infantry was with me for an houi 
or more. Among other matters^ J asked him about foreign 
service, especially about Aden, whence he was invalided. 
With a sort of horror he referred to bevng restricted to three 
gallons of water daily. I asked whether he would prefer 
one hundred j-upees a month at Aden to fifty at Baroda 
(where he had just before told me there was much fever). 
He replied at once, Fifty at Baroda.” I then said, ‘^Or 
one hundred and twenty-five at Aden ? ” His answer was 
to the effect, I went when 1 was ordered, but life is pre- 
cious 5 anything in India is better than wealtli beyond the 
sea.” And such, I am convinced, is the general Hindoo 
feeling. The man w as a Brahmin, but a thorough loyalist. 
He had just before told me that he had stood in the ranks, 
shoulder to shoulder witli outca.'sts, and that at Bombay a 
man would jump inio a well if ordered. The reason he 
assigned for such in plicil obedience was the greater admix- 
ture of cartes. We are not all one there.” He might 
have givfen another reason : that the majority are far from 
their homes, also that the army is comparatively small, and 
has a larger proportion of Europeans. Invalid battalions, 
or regiments of a Service and a Home battaliop, would be a 
boon, and would make the army more edective. The 
elderly and weakly would have comparative ease; the en- 
ergetic and the young would have active employment. 
Twenty out of the seventy-four regiments being enlisted 
for general service, would meet all possible-* necessities for 
service beyond sea. Mahomedans and low-caste Hindoos 
would fill their ranks, pnd would give more contented 
Rajpoots and Brahmins for the other fifty-four, or say even 
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forty-four regiments. All the roads are swarming with 
leave of absence and invalid Sepoys.’ 

On the following day he wrote with especial reference 
to the Artillery in \Wiich branch of the Service he naturally 
took the deepest interest : ‘ I have no reason to doubt the 
fidelity of the Artillery, though much has beeli done to dis- 
gust many of the native officers, because they don’t under- 
stand our mounted drill. All the European officers are 
very young men, and therefore* look to mere smartness. 
Lieutenant Ai a mere boy, wants to invalid two Jema- 

dars, both ot them fine soldierly-looking fellows, and w'ho 
know their duty as gunners,^ and are good riders, but don’t 
understand English words of^ command. One of them is 
onh i trifio above forty years of age, and neither of them 
wish to be invalided. I returned *the roll, and a few days 
afterwards, l)eing struck by the appearance of the men at 

mounted exercise, 1 told Mr A we should think our 

selv<*s lucky to have such men as native officers in our 
regular battalions. His reply was : I protest. Sir Henry 
against my battery being compared with a regular one,” oi 
words to that efiect. Another day I saw the reserve com- 
pany of ArtiHery, a splendid set of fellows in appearance, 
at extension^motions 5 that is, poking about their arms and 
feet as recruits have to do, though the majority are old 
soldiers, and many were in our own ranks. Thus it is that 
pipcolay and over-drill tend to disgust them. Two hours 
•ago Captain Carnegie came to tell me that there has been 
,a strong demonstration against cartridges in the 7 ttf Ouck 
Irregulars this morning. I hope and expect the report he 
heard Is exaggerated, but T tell it for his commentary. He 
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also told of an intended meeting of traitors to-morrow 
nighty and asked whether he might put prisoners taken at 
such a meeting into gaol^ as the Kotwalle is not sate. He 
gave me, however, to understand that he considers the 
military Police more safe than the Irregulars. The former 
are under their own old officers (a single one to a regiment), 
while the Irregulars are under new and young men. Now 
Captain Carnegie is an old interpreter, and quartermastei 
of a native corps, and had* no hint from me of my opinion. 
Yet I am not sure he is not right. The Police have had 
more duty, but less pipeclay and bother. The pay is the 
same. ... As far as I have ascertained, the bad feeling, 
as yet, is chiefly among the IJindoo Sepoys. Doubtless it 
is their tear for caste that has been worked on. Major 
Banks tells me that thfee years ago, when the education 
stir prevailed in Behar, a SoubaJidar of the Body Guard 
seriously consulted him as to the report that all the servants 
of the State were to be made Christians. Thus, the oldest 
and best ‘‘Hindoos are easily moved 5 but if bad feeling ex- 
tended to open mutiny, the Mahomedans would soon 
become the most eilergetic and virulent mutineers. I will, 
as your Lordship directs, watch for diffierenoe of feeling 
between the two creeds.’ He then turned to discuss the 

** k 

question much mooted at the time, of the effect that the 
unlicensed Press had had in fomenting these prevailing 
discontents. He was all in favour of a free Press. He 
used it very freely himself, for the expression of his own 
opinions, and was not one to question the benefits which it 
had conferred on India. But |ie could not help seeing that 
although the native mind was necessarily wrought upon by 
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die native •Press, thfe power of mischief possessed by that 
Press was in no small measure derived from the weaj^ns 
placed in its hands by the European journals. On*this sub- 
ject he emphatically declared : ^ Whatever may be the 
danger from tte native Press, I look on it that the papers 
published in our language are much the ii^ost dangerous. 
Disaffected native editors need only translate as they do, 
with or without notes, or words of admiration or exclama- 
tions, editorials from the Friend of India (on the duty of 
annexing every native State, .on the imbecility, if not 
wickedness, of allowing a single Jagheer, and of preaching 
the Gospel, even by commanding officers), to raise* alarm 
and hatred in the minds of *all religionists, and all connected 
with native principalities or Jagheers, And among the 
above will be found a large majority of the dangerous 
classes*.* He then began to converse on the levelling 
system, so much in vogue among'st us. 'We measure,’ he 
said, ‘ too much by English rules, and expect, contrary to 
all experience, that the energetic and aspiring among 
immense military masses should like our dead level and our 
arrogation to ourselves, even where weiare notorious imbe- 
ciles, of all ay thority and all emolument. These sentiments 
of mine, freety expressed during the last fifteen years, have 
done me injury, but I am*not the less (S)nvinced of their 
soundness j and that until we treat natives, and especially 
native soldiers, as having much the same feelir^gs, the same 
ambition, the same perception of ability and imbecility, as our- 
selves, we shall never be safe. I do not advocate altogether 
disregarding seniority, but I do * wonder that Grenerals, 
Colonels, and Soubahdars should only as a rule be men past 
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work, •who have never in their youth Und energy been iu- 
e triced with power or responsibililj . Also that we should 
expect fhe Soubahdar and Jemadar to be content with 
sixty-seven and twenty-four rupees a ^loiith respectively, 
while ill the Civil Department their fellows/ ten or twenty 
years younger, ^enjoy live hundred, fti\ hundred, and even a 
thousand rupees, and while they themselves, if under a 
native ruler, would be Generals, if not Rajahs or Newabs. 
1 have not seen original article^ on the cartridge question, 
but almost every letter and article in the English papers 
regarding Barrackpore, Amt>alvi, Mt'erul, ihirliampore, and 
Dinapore, have been translatt'd. liie original articles 
chiefly refer to local grievance.^ and j;erf>onaiities. I he 
politics of the editor are to be 'chiefly gathered ln.>m pitii) 
exclamations, &c., heading an aruck, “iiow Good! " 
“Wonderful! ” “ Mutiny and na^re Eirch! with pibntitul 
' supply of the words mutiny, ’ “ ^l5^oht‘dience, “disluih- 
ance.” I would not trouble any of tliem, hut, with your 
Lordship^i permission, I think we might ^cpiash hall the 
number, by helping one or two ol the cleverest with in- 
formation, and even wn’th editorials anti illustrations. Dr 
Ogilvie tells me more than one of the English illustrated 
papers woulcf, for a good purpose, sell cheap tlveir half-worn 
plates. An illustrated vernacular cleverly edited would tell 
well, and do good politically and morally. I will be glad 
of your Lordship’s sanction to a trial, not involving above 
five thousand rupees, or five hundred pounds, c Of course I 
would not appear, and I would use the present editors — at 
any rate, try^ to do so.’ 
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I'he sto!’m was flow gathering, and Lawrence watched 
its progress with painfullinterest. He had long anticipated 
its coming, and insisted upon the wisdom of being preparijd. 
One who had kno\^n him well, and worked with him for 
many years, writing to me of his foresight, says : ^ With all 
his love for the people and their interests, be felt that the 
rule of strangers was only tolerated because they could not 
help themselves. He was ever alive to the necessity for 
care and vigilance. His conversation constantly turned to 
the subject, and what measures, should be adopted in case 
of any general disturbance. He did not, like most, rest in 
the feeling of perfect security. Passing along the parade- 
grrjund one afternoon, v here the*’e were several hundred 
young Hindostanee recruits at drill, he suddenly stopped, 
and pointing to llu said to me : ^^Do you see those fine 
young "fellows r Mark my words, the Government is 
nf'urishing young \ipers in their breast, and unless care is 
taken they M'ill one day turn upon us.” This was^ five 
year-j before the mutiny. With all this he never showed 
any distrust of them, but ever*studied their interests and 
feelings,* There was no one, indeed,* who looked more 
tenderly and compassionately upon them, or with a deeper 
sense that the*mischief which he so clearly discerned might 
have been Iverted by the observance of a more generous 
policy than thar which had recently found favour in our 
ey^. Regarding the Sepoy as a representative man, the 
exponent of tiie feelings and opinions of extensive village 
populations, and most of all in the great province of Oude, 
which he was then ‘administering, he felt stiongly that in 
the event of an outburst of the discontented soldiery, tlie 
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rising must partake, more or ^ less, of" the chairacter of a 

* national revolt. Moreover, it was' certain tliat, apart' from 
all- this, so many at the capital, who had fattened on the 
extravagance and profligacy of the G^ourt, had suffered 
grievously by the coming of the English, that a rebellion of 
the troops would be the signal for a dangerous rising in the 
city. 

When, therefore, the storm burst — and it was certain 
that a crisis had arrived which would call forth all the 
, energies of the English in India for the maintenance of our 
dominion — there was no single point of danger to which 
men’s minds turned with deeper anxiety than to Lucknow 5 
but over this anxiety there came an inspiring feeling of 
confidence when they remembered that Henry Lawrence 

• was there. To the Grovernor-General this was an especial 
source of consolation. One of the earliest incidents of the 
military mutiny was an outbreak in an Irregular native 
regiment posted near Lucknow. With this Lawrence had 
grappled promptly and vigorously, in a manner which had 
won general admiration. Tord Canning saw clearly then 
that the right man 'was at the point of danger j and when 
Lawrence telegraphed to him, saying, ‘ Give me full mili- 
tary authority : I will not use it unnecessarily,* the Go- 
vernor-General did not hesitate*^to place the chief direction 
of rtiilitary as well as of civil affairs in the hands of the 
CJommissioner. With this full responsibility upon him, he 
moved freely and without embarrassment. He could look 
with the soldiers and with the statesman’s eye at the ap- 
pearances before him 5 and he was as competent to deal 
with details of military defence, as to accommodate in other 
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matters the? action oY his government to the political tem- 
per of the times. Preparing to meet the worst emergencies • 
that could arise, he provided for the security of* the Eu- 
ropean garrison ^ bjit he endeavoured at the same time to 
conciliate all classes, and especially to wean the minds of the 
soldiery from the apprehensions which had t^ken possession 
of them with respect to the safety of their caste. It was 
soon, however, apparent that nothing could be done by ex- 
hortations or persuasions — ^by promises of rewards to the 
faithful, or threats of punishment to the unfaithful. Nei- 
ther words, nor money, nor dresses of honour could avail. 
Nothing but the stout heart and the strong arm could, 
under Providence, help tlie English in the extremity of 
their need. * 

As the moiUh of May — that ill-omened montli, which ^ 
had seen the sanguinary outbreak at Meerut and the great 
calamity of the seizure of Delhi — wore to a close, appear- 
ances at Lucknow, and indeed all through the province, 
became more threatening. He had by this tim^ done all 
that could be done for the safety of the people under his 
care; and before the month of June •dawned upon him,^ 
he saw deafly the value of these precautions.* On the 

What tpliese precautions \Pcre arc well and succinctly stated by 
a very old and dear friend and fellow-labourer, who, vrriting to me, 
says : ‘ Look again at Lucknow. It was Henry Lawrence’s foresight, 
humanly speaking, that saved every one of the garrison. But for 
him, I do not Jjelieve tliat one would have escaped. Three weeks 
before any one thought of the possibility of our ever being besieged 
in Lucknow, he saw that it might be the case. He laid his plans ac- 
cordingly,; got in all the treasure from the city ana stations ; bought 
up and stored grain and supplies of every kind ; bought up all the 
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29th of May, writing to Lor<^ Canning, he thus described 
his position : ^ I have refrained from writing, as I had no- 
thing pleasant to say, and indeed little more than a detail 
of daily alarms and hourly reports. Our three positions 
are now strong. In the cantonment where I reside, the 
two hundred and seventy or so men of her Majesty’? .32nd, 
with eight guns, could at any time knock to pieces the few 
native regiments, and both the city Residency and the Mn- 
chee-Bhawn positions are safe against all probable comers 5 
the latter quite so. But tho work is harassing for all 5 and 
now we have no tidings from Delhi, my outside perplexi- 
ties are hourly increasing. This day (29th) 1 had tidings 
of the murder of a Tehsiidar in one direction, and of the 
cry of '‘Islam,” and the raising oj* the green standard, in 
, another. I have also had reports of disadecUon in three, 
several Irregular corps. Hitherto the country has been 
quiet, and we have played the Irregulars against the Line 
regiments. But being constituted of the same materials, 
the taint ^s fast pervading them, and in a few weeks, if not 
days, unless Delhi be in the interim captured, there will be 
«one feeling throughout the army — a feeling that oiir pres- 

t, 

supplies of the European shoi>kccpcrs ; got the mortars and guns to 
the Residency ; got in the powder ard small ammimitiop, all the shot 
and shell, and the heavy guns ; had pits dug for the powder and 
grain ; arranged for water supply ; strengthened the Residency ; had 
outworks fonned^ cleared away all obstructions close up to the Resi- 
dency, and made every preparation for the worst ; ^nd when, after 
the fight at Chinhut, the mutineers closed in on the Residency, .and 
the whole population of the city and the province rose against us, ^ 
they found the little garrison amply supplied with provisions, am* 
munition, and resources of every kind.’ 
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iige is gone* — and tb*at feeling will be more dangerops than 
any other. Religion, ftsar, hatred, one and all have their 
inllnences, but th(‘re is still a reverence for the Company’s 
Jkbal. When it isf^one, we shall have few friends indeed. 
The tone and talk of many have greatly altered within the 
last few days, and we are now asked, almf»t in terms of 
insolence, whetlier Delhi is recaptured, or when it will be. 
It was only just after the Caubiil massacre, and when we 
hesitated to advance through the Khybar, that, in my 
memory, sujh tone ever before prevailed. Every effort 
should be made to recover Delhi. The “ King ’ is a watch- 
word to Mahomedans ^ the loss of a capital is a stigma on 
us, and to these are added the fears prevailing among all 
cl^'sncs n garding religion. A native letter, recently' sent 
to your Lordship by Colonel Colin Troup, from Bareilly, 
fairly depicts the feeling of the better classes of natives, and 
especially of Brahmins. They think that we are ungrate- 
ful, and that w^c no longer respect their religion or care for 
their interests. There is no positive abuse in ifiat letter 
whereas in all that are posted or dropped here the chief in- 
gredients are abuse and violence. . . •. Once Delhi is re- 
captured th« game will again be in our own hands, if we 
play the cards with ordinary’' skill.’ 

He Jiaft not proceeded much farther than this when 
stress of active business compelled him to break off, and be- 
fore he coi^ld complete the letter the native troops in the 
cantonment had broken into open mutiny. On the evening 
of the^ 30th of May, when Sir Henry Lawrence and his 
Staff were at dinner, a Sepoy, who had previously been re- 
warded for his fidelity, rushed in and announced tliat there 
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was a rising in the Lines. Lawrence at once ordered out 
' a party of Europeans, with some guns, and sending for fur- 
ther reinforcements, went down to the scene of the disturb- 
ance. Good execution was done that caight, and again on 
the following morning, against the mutineers ; and when 
Lawrence again took up his pen to resume the interrupted 
letter to the Governor-General, he spoke cheerfully of the 
situation, saying that he thought matters were better than 
before. ' Press of work,’ he wrote, ' stopped me here. We 
have since had the emeute which I have telegraphed. We 
are now positively better than wq were. We now know 
our friends and enemies ^ the latter beggars have no stomach 
for a fight, though they are capital incendiaries. We fol- 
lowed them on Sunday morning six miles, and only once 
* got within round-shot range. I went with a few horsemen 
four or five miles farther 5 we got sixty prisoners in all, and 
I am now trying them and others by three drum-head 
courts-martial. Yesterday evening wa had several large 
gathering in the city, and towards night they opened fire 
on the police and on a post <)f Irregulars. The former be- 
haved admirably, abd thrasJu'd them well 5 killed several^ 
and took six prisoners. Among the former was a brothar- 
iil-law of the King’s Vakeel. The Kotwal headed the 
police. I have made him a Bahadoor. . . . evening 
we hung two men — one a Sepoy, who murdered poor 
la’eutenant Grant, and a spy. To-morrow I shall get the 
proceedings of other courts, and will probably hang twenty 
or thirty. These executions will, I am confident, quiet men\ 
minds. I have told you by telegraph it will never do to 
retire on ^lahaba(i#i^e could not do^t. Besides, 1 am 
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quite confident we can hqfd our ground at Lucknow as long 
as provisions last, and we have already a month’s J^id in. 
When Delhi is taken we are all safe. If there is much de- 
lay, most of oiy out{>osts will be lost. The officers killed 
are Brigadier Handscomb, Lieutenant Grant, and Cornet 
Raleigh, 9th Light Cavalry. Wounded : Lieufenant Cham» 
bers, 13th N. L, and Lieutenant Hardinge, 3rd Oude 
Cavalry. Hardinge is a splendid soldier. He led a few 
horse several times through the burning cantonments and 
through a crowd of mutineers. *One shot at him within a 
foot, and then bayoneted him through the flesh of the* arm. 
Hardinge shot the fellow d^ad. Wounded as he was, he 
could not have had an hour’s sl#ep, and yet he was the hero of 
yesterday’s work, and had we had any good cavalry he would 
have cut up all the mutineers. I was wrong as to his hav- 
ing been the hero. He was one. Martin Gubbins was 
another. He, with three horsemen, did the work of a regi- 
ment, and headed the rascals, and brought in six pysoners, 
for which I have given the three horsemen six hundred 
rupees.’ 

It would be vain to endeavour, in such a Memoir as 


this, to narrat^ the incidents of the defence of Lucknow, 
even in so far as Sir Henry ^^awrence was connected with 
them. That story belongs to history. How wisely and 


assiduously he laboured, with what untiring energy and de- 
votion, in sprte of the failure of the frail flesh, has been told 
by more than cfne of his comrades. He was in feeble health 
when first he went to Lucknow It had been his intention 


to proceed to England for a while, partly to recruit his 
strength, and partly to direct the final studies of his son, 

VpL. II. 30 
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then about to, enter the Indian Civil Service, when the oiler 
of the Glide Commissioncrship* arrested his homeward 
movements, and braced him up awhile for the continuance 
of his work. But the hot weather coining in with such a 
crowd of anxieties, tried him severely j and* it was plain to 
those who were about his person that mind and body had 
been tasked overmuch. ^ The ordinary labours of his office,’ 
wrote one who was continually iji official association with 
him, ^ had fully tried his strength j but the intense anxiety 
attending his position at th*e present crisis wnuld have worn 
the strongest frame. At lirst he was able to ride about a 
good deal, but now he drove about in his carriage. He lost 
appetite and sleep, and his changed and careworn appear- 
ance was painfully visible to all.’ But he worked on 5 and 
when, in the second week of June, such an alarming state 
of exhaustion buperi ened that his medical stalf’ cautioned 
him that further application to business would endanger his ] 
life, he could with difficulty be persuaded to lay aside his ' 
work for a little time, and on the tir^t symptom of a slight 
accession of strength, returned eagerly to his duties. Active 
among the active,' as a soldier he was ever in the front and 
in the midst of danger. • 

From the letters which he wrote during the month of 
June, the following extracts may be given. ¥hey exhibit 
the progress of events at Lucknow, and the sentiments with 
which Lawrence regarded them : * June 13 Lord Can- 
fihig). I wrote a long letter yesterday, telfing you of the 
sad succession of misfortunes in this quarter.* To-day I 
have had confirmation of the fate of Sooltanpore and Fyza- 
* This letter seems to have miscarried. 
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bad. A native letter, bearing the stamp of truth, tells that 
the troops rose and butchered the Europeans at Sooltanpore. 
From Fyzabad Mr Bradford writes (no date, probably the 
» 6th), that the officerl and ladies had all been saved, that 
everything had been conducted with the utmost regularity, 
the native civil officers taking prominent pl^fbes, and that 
the King of Delhi had been proclaimed. In all quarters 
we hear of similar method and regularity. At Duriabad, 
Secrora, and Seetapuor, individuals have been obliged to 
give up their plunder, ana me treasure is carefully guarded. 
This quiet method bespeaks some leading influence. , We 
cannot get certain tidings from Cawnpore, although we 
have sent many messengers j l^it we have no reason to doubt 
tlifa General Wheeler still holds his ground. The muti- 
neers hold the river bank for many miles above and below * 
Cawnpore, and search all passers. They at once seized all 
the boats and drew them to their own bank. Would that 
we ‘Could help the besieged, but our numbers, the distance, 
and thefiver forbid the tliought. This is frightful weather 
for field operaLions for Europeans. Yesterday we lost two out 
of a hundred and thirty, from exposure, after three p.m., in 

our pursuit of*the mutinous Police battalions We 

hold our ground in cantonincnt, and daily strengthen both 
our town politions, bearing in mind that the Residency is to 
be the final fcoint of concentration. The health of the troops 
is good, anc^he weather propitious, as long as there is not 
exposure to rlie sun. The conduct of the Europeans is 
beautiful. By God’s help we can hold our own for a month, 
'but there should be no delay in sending succour. The ap- 
pearance of two European regiments would soon enable us 
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to settle the province 5 but if Lucknow be lost, and this 
force d^troyed, the difficulty would be vastly increased. 1 
am quite well again. Pray have us informed of what is 
going on elsewhere ^ it seems a century sincp our communi- 
cations have been cut off.* 'June 16. To-day we received 
a letter of the 14th from General Wheeler, who bravely 
holds out. He asks us for two hundred Europeans. I 
would risk the absence of so large a portion of our small 
force could I see the smallest prospect of its being able to 
succoqr him. But no inaividual here, cognisant of facts, 
excepjt Mr Gubbins, thinks we could carry a single man 
across the river, as the enemy holds all the boats, and com- 
pletely commands the river. ^ May God Almighty defend 
Cawnpore, for no help can we afford ! Our own positions 
♦are daily strengthening, and our supplies increasing : but all 
the outposts are gone, and the rebels and mutineers are 
said to be closing in on 11s, though as yet all is quiet at 
Lucknow. Elsewhere throughout th^ province all is anarChy, 
the Talookdars re-occupying the villages of which Ihe sum- 
mary settlement dispossessed them, and all men asserting their 
own rights.’ ' June 19. It is now a fortnight since we have 
had a communication from either Agra or Calcutta. My 
several letters, some of which I trust have reached, have 
reported our position. All our outposts are f’one, but we 
still hold the Lucknow cantonment and city,jiand a small 
circuit around. Daily, however, we expect t^De besieged, 
and many of tlie military in cantonment are 4 fraid of their 
position, and desire to be withdrawn 5 on the other hand, 
Mr Gubbins wishes that a small force (two hundred Euro-* 
peaas, four guns, one hundred Sepoys, and about fifty horse) 
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should be sctit whereVer there is talk of a gathering. It is 
a very great grief to m0 to be unable to help Cawnpore. 
Were we stronger, the want of boats would make th*e move 
impracticable ; but (^rcumstanced as we are, the absence of 
two hundred Suropeans and four *guns for a week would 
peril our whole position. Not having a singW trustworthy 
native, we are helpless for olFensive operations, but, witli 
care and prudence, we are strong for defence, as long as 
food remains and sickness keeps off. We have had eight 
deaths by cholera among the Europeans during the last 
fortnight, and some among the natives. Otherwise the 
health is good. Steamers can come to Fyzabad. We look 
anxiously ior news.’ ^June 21. A letter from General 
Wheeler, dated i 8 th of June, ten p.m., stated that his sup- 
plies would hold out for another fortnight, that he had 
plenty of ammunition, and that his guns were serviceable. 
The enemy’s attacks had always been repulsed with loss, but 
he ^kvas much in want of assistance. Troops are still report- 
ed to bf assembling at Fyzabad and at Duriabad, with the 
intention of (concentrating and attacking Lucknow, but it 
does not seem that any onw^ard movement has at present 
been made. ,Our position is daily getting stronger, but 
daily some of* our few natives are leaving, and, if we are 
besieged, I i’ar that few, if any, will remain. This will be 
inconvenieiif, as it will make more difficult the raising of a 
native forcAwhen we are able to take the held. We stl 1 
hold the cai^nment, and move eight or ten miles out if 
necessary, but with no trustworthy cavalry and very few 
artillerymen, we are obliged to look keenly to our two posi- 
tions in the city. If either would hold all conveniently, the 
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other should have been abandoned j but sLicii is not tJje caac. 
Each has its advantages, and we have lo guard against sick- 
ness as much as the enemy. Kroin tour sides we are 
threatened 3 but if all go well quickly at Delhi, and, still 
more, if Cawnpore hold out, I doubt if vve sluill be besieged 
at all. Our^preparations alarm the enemy. It is deep 
grief to me to be unable to help Cawnpore. I would run 
much risk for Wheeler’s sake 3 but an attempt with oui 
means would only ruin ourselves without helping Cawnpore. 
Cholera in a light form is amongst us 3 we have lost eight 
Europeans during the last fortnigiu at the Muchee-Ehawn. 
At each post four or live native.'> have died during the last 
week. All sanitary measures are being taken. The gener- 
al health is good, and the weather, though hot, is favour- 
able to those not exposed. I am well. European troops 
moving above Allahabad should have guns with them, and 
also intelligent officers (civil or military) acquainted' with 
the country. The detachment of her Majesty’s 84th c*jme 
here a fortnight ago wdth only cloth clothes. It it import- 
ant to see that others coming up are properly dressed and 
cared for. Wc look most anxiously for news. I trust that 
all the China troops are coming, and that large indents have 
been made on England.’ * June 24 {To Mr Court), I have 
written many times, but received no answerij I am very 
anxious for new^s, as all my ct)mmunications lyve been cut 
otf during the last t wenty days. We are well aii|j. comfortable 
now, both in cantonment and in the ciif/, but we are 
threatened by the mutineers from several directions. We 
are well prepared for them, having plenty of provision and 
numerous guns. Our anxieties are for Cawnpore, which 
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wc cannot possibly succour, as the boats are on the Cawii- 
pore side, &c. &c. Senfi us a cossid every other day. A 
native from Delhi tells us our troops are before Deihi, and 
had beaten the energy. This seems authentic, and 1 doubt 
not the city is ^low in our hands, and that in a few weeks 
all will be comparatively settled j but pray reyiember Glide 
is the home of three-fourths of the rebels, and that already 
thousands are flocking to it, and that the runaways from 
Delhi will probably mostly come this way, and in despera- 
tion may have a shy at us. Next, then, to Cawnpore, w e 
may require succour. A single European regiment and 
company of European artillery would enable me to take the 
fleld ai^ knock to pieces jflil rebels and mutineers. Send 
OP diis l(Mter to Governmenf, and a copy of it to my son at 
(Jiiklield, Penrith, Cumberland, England. The health of 
the trdops is generally good. I am well. Pray succour 
Cawnpore speedily. I am doing what I can to get Wheeler 
p^visions, by offering large prices and large rewards, bTit 
fear I shall not succeed. We have had authentic ihtelli- 
geni e of seven or eight regiments advancing againi.l us, being 
only twenty miles off. We may be besieged forty-eight 
hours hence.. There should be no delay in sending succour 
to us as well* as to Cawnpore. Five hundred infantry anti 
four guns,|with two hundred native infantry, or police, 
would be life under an intelligent officer. Once in Oude, 
we can as^^l the advance of a force.’ * June 26 {To Colo- 
nel Neill ) letter of the 20th has reached, and has 
found us all well and comfortable at Lucknow, though 
some regiments, with many guns, are collecting eighteen 
miles ofl', with the avowed intention of attacking us. This 
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they will hardly do, though they may try and» plunder the 
more distant portions of this immense city. They wisely 
collect at distances beyond a long march, or we should, 
even now, have beaten them up with fhree hundred Euro- 
peans and four guns, which we can always spare for one 
day at a time^as long as we are not actually besieged. The 
health of the troops is improving. Delhi city was captured 
by our army on the 14th, when the rebels took refuge in 
the palace, which could not have held out many hours. 
This will have immense effect on the country. We only 
heard the news to-day, and I pass^it on to you, as the Cawn- 
pore road is closed. General Wheeler is, I fear, in ex- 
tremity, though I have been making every indire(?t effort 
to help him. To help him otherwise we have not the 
means. I hope you have been able to post up five hundred 
Europeans with four guns. The very news of their approach 
would probably relieve Wheeler, as there is great dissension 
in die rebel camp, lb help him, your succour must ^be 
speedy. Civil officers, or others \wll acquainted with the 
country, should accompany the troops, and every precaution 
taken to save tliem^ from the heat. The detachment, her 
Majesty’s 89th, that came here had no liglil; clothing or 
« cap covers. Pray see to these points, as the lives of many 
men depend on them. There are good topes \\x which to 
.encamp all the way to Cawnpore. Now thrt Delhi is 
taken,* you may be able to enlist Native Irregulars, who 
can be fairly relied on. Some should ac9jmpany each 
European detachment, to save them from fatigue duties. 
Not less tlian four hundred Europeans and four guns should 
* It need not be said that this was altogether a mistake. 
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move togather as Ibng as the Nana’s force is in strength 
at Cawnpore. Detachments of four hundred to live hun- ' 
dred men with guns ought to overcome all op*position. 
Employ Hindoos ny;her than Mussulmans as Irregulars. On 
approaching Cawnpore care should be taken against treach- 
ery. The Nana is a Mahratta, and an adept in deceit. 
Old Burkundaazes will, perhaps, be the safest Irregulars. 
A.11 was quiet at Mynpooree, Agra, and Etaweh on the 1 7 th, 
and now that Dellr is taken, affairs will doubtless improve. 
Pray give us your exact numbers, also tliose at Benares 
and Dinapore. Send this on to the Governor-General, and 
send its purport by telegraph. Show it also to Mr Chester 
and Court, and ask them to write to me. I want full pa* * 
ticulars of the events of the*last twenty days at Allahabad 
and other places downwards. Is all quiet in the Madras 
Presidency ? Have the China troops reached Calcutta, or 
when are they expected ? The runaways from Delhi will 
c^ne in thousands to Oude,, where we must already have 
hardly less than a hundred thousand. I don’t fear them as 
regards Lucknow, but until we have another European re- 
giment we cannot expect to introduce»order into the pro- 
vince. At present ever)" villain is abroad, and an interne- 
cine war prevails in every quarter. Two columns, each 
with five hiindred Europeans, would soon put all right, but 
the more fplay the more difficulty, as daily new parties are 
committing themselves. Mr Court andt Chester will write 
to me fully,^^hope. I wish a copy of this letter to be sent 
to my son in England.’* 

* Sir Henry Lawrence is doing admirably at Lucknow. 

* Sent also to General Havelock. 
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All safe there.’ — Such were the words in which»letter after 
letter from the ^Governor-General t6 the authorities in Eng- 
land communicated the conhdeiice felt by Lord Canning 
in the Oude Commissioner. And so frilly was that confi- 
dence shared by the Home Government, that when the 
Court of Dir(tetors and the Queen’s Government, warned 
by the critical state of our relations in India, found it neces- 
sary to nominate a new Governor-General provisionally, in 
the event of the death or the retirement of Lord Canning, 
they had no hesitation in selecting Sir Henry Lawrence as 
the m/ui to whom, above all others, they could most con- 
fidently intrust, in that emergency, the supreme direction 
of affairs. 

I 

But it was the saddest thing of all — nothing so sad in 
the history of the calamities of the Indian Mutiny — that he 
never lived to place this crown upon his brows. Such a 
recognition at the la^l would have healed all his old w ounds — 
would have been ample compensation to him for all |he 
crosses he had enduied. No soldier of the Company’s artoy 
had ever been so honoured. Of all the Englishmen in 
India, he was held to be the one best able, in a crisis of 
unexampled magnitude, to hold the helm and weather the 
storm, if by any miscliance or caprice Caniiing had been 
removed from the scene. All'that his honoursible ambition 
ever sought would have been thus attained, pnd in the 
completeness of his career he would have ^oiiid perfect 
satisfaction. But it was otherwise ordainec^y God. His 
end was rapidly approaching. He was well-nigh worn out 
with labour and anxiety, and, if the strong resolute will 
had not sustained him, his bodily frailty would have sue- 
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cumbed to the pressure. Oitce, it has been shown, he was 
compelled to rest and tt) recruit, but the supreme authority/ 
which he relinquished to a Provisional Council, was soon 
resumed,* He h|d before this, with some forebodings, 
perhaps, of tlie future, placed on record his wishes with 
respect to the succession to the civil and^military offices 
which, he held. " If anything happens to me,’ he wrote, 

' during the present disturbances, I recommend that Colonel 
Inglis succeed me in command, and that Major Banks 
should be appointed to the cmnmand of one of the posts. 
There should be No Surrender. I commend my children 
and the Lawrence Asylums to Government.’ And he had 
sent a telegram to the Governor- General, saying : ^ If any- 
thhig happens to me during the present disturbances, I 
earnestly recommend that Major Banks succeed me as. 
Chief Commissioner, and Colonel Inglis in command of 

^ * It was on the 9tli of June that Lawrence appointed this f oiuicil. 
Tlie order was thus : ‘ As Dr Fayrer states that it is iinperatively 
necessary for my healtli that T should remain perfectly quiet for the 
next twenty-four liours, I ai)point Mr Gubbins, Mr Ommaney, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Inglis, Major Anderson, *and Major Banks to be 
a council to conduct the affairs of the province until I feel myscH 
sufficiently coAvalescent to resume the government. — IT. M. Law- 
rence, June 9, 1857.’ The Gouncil sat on the loth and lith. On 
the inominjof the 12 th, Lawrence, eager to return to his work, ob- 
tained a ctflificate, somewhat reluctantly given, to the clfect that, 
although Inlwas capable of resuming his duties, he should be spared 
as much nitV.tal and bodily fatigue as possible. Upon this, Mr 
Gubbins recoimnended that the powers of the Council should be con- 
tinued, but that all important questions should be referred to the 
General. Agmiist this the other four members voted, and the pow'ers 
of the Council ceased. 
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the troops, until better times arrive. This is ilo time for 
punctilio as regards seniority. They are the right men — in 
fact, the only men for the places. My Secretary entirely 
concurs with me on the above points.’ ^ It seemed, indeed, 
to be far more within the scope of God’s providence at that 
time that thei^e should be needed men to take his place 
than that he should ever live to succeed to the higher place 
of another. 

And so the month of June wore to its close ; and Henry 
Lawrence, ever regardless of self, toiled on day and night, 
with unwearying vigilance and unfailing energy, until those 
about him marvelled how he could bear up against such an 
incessant strain on mind and body. He seemed never to 
rest. At all hours of the night he was up and doing. That 
he derived great ^access of unexpected strength*^ from 
prayer, is not to be doubted. Often those who entered his 
room found him upon his knees praying for wisdom from 
the Almighty Counsellor, and imploring mercy for the powr 
people committed to liis charge, against whom our enemies 
were raging so furiously. He knew that the cftectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much, and he never 
ceased from his intercessions. 

r 

t 

On the last day of June there was a greatf and a sad 
crisis in the affairs of that little body of Cl^atian men. 
Tidings were brought in by our scouts that l^ge bodies of 
the mutinous regiments were advancing upon Lucknow. 
And when Lawrence heard that the enemy had thus col- 
lected in force, with the probable intention of making 
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Straight upSii Lucknow^ he determined to go out to meet 
them. He had always* in the weak state of his garrison, 
been opposed to such offensive movements, thinking that 
the best chance of |)resent safety and of future victory lay 
in husbanding his strength for the work of defence. But 
there were some about him, the most promi^lent of whom 
was Mr Gubbins, whose irrepressible gallantry led them to 
counsel a more forward policy ^ and Lawrence appears now 
to have thought that the opportunity w^is a fa\ourable one 
for trying this bolder and morcf pronounced style of action, 
and threatening the enemy at a distance from the city walls. 
So, on the morning of the 30th of June, he went out at 
the head of a force of alj arms, and marched towards 
Ncwaubguiig, where his s(’outs told him that the enemy 
had been seen in large nurabcrs; but whether he designed, 
to draw them into action, or whether, as some believed, he 
contemplated little more than an armed reconnaissance, is 
niit very clear. He said afterwards that he had acted against 
his own judgment, and he reproached himself for having 
been moved by the fear of man to undertake so hazardous 
an enterprise.* 


t 


* Upon tTiis subject, Mr Gubbins has written in his book : 
* Upon his death-bed Sir Hcnfy referred to the disaster at Chinhut, 
and said thit he had acted against his own judgment from the fear of 
man. I hftc often inquired, but I never learnt the name of any one 
who had counselled the step which resulted in so severe a calamity.’ 
This may be'<|ue ; but it is not quite the whole truth. It is probable 
that no one especially recommended this individual movement ; but 
it is certain that Mr Gubbins h’mself was continually urging Sii 
Henry Lawrence to send out a force to meet the enemy. But what 
lie certainly did with respect to this particular ^air was to ridicule 
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Some six or seven miles from Lucknow^ Lawrence 

4) 

halted Jjis force, and, dismounting from his horse, walked 

the idea that the enemy were advancing in any formidable strength. 
When the news of the advance of the mutineers was first brought in, 
the circular that went round for the information of the chief officers 
of the garrison sfcted that the man who brought the information said 
he could not speak with certainty at* to the numbers, but that he 
heard there were eight or nine regiments of infantry and one of cavalry, 
with twelve guns. Mr Gubbins apj-ended four notes of exclamation 
to the passage, and Wrote beneath it, ‘ What stuff! — M. G. ; ’ and 
not satisfied with this, endorsed the pajier with the same w’ords. But 
we now learn from Mr Gubliins himself (‘Mutinies in 6udh,’ pp. 189- 
190) thjft the rebel force consisted of nine and a half regiments of in- 
fantry, twelve guns, and seven or eight hundred ca\alry. It must be 
added, in the cause of historic truth, ^ that after the death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Brigadier Inglis look some pains to elicit the facts, and 
that letters were addressed <o several Staff-officers on the subject. 
One answered : * 1 could not positively slate that Mr Gubbins ad- 
dressed a letter to the late Sir Ileiiry Lawrence urging liiin to send 
troops to Seetapoor, or to Chinhut, or to Cawnpore, or anywhere 
else, but I have a decided though general iinjiression that he did f}o 
so ; and, if I am not mistaken, Mahommedabad and Nawabgunge, 
on the Fyzabad road, might be included in the list of places to which 
Mr Gubbins thought it would be beneficial to send troops. ... I 
have so often heard Sit Henry Lawrence talk on this subject, espe- 
cially dwelling on the pertinacity with which Mr Gubbins pressed 
him, that I could, without much difficulty, show, if necessary, the line 
of argument the Brigadier-General adopted.’ Another wrote: 
‘Several times the Brigadier-General (Lawrence) ask^l me how I 
could equip detachments of Europeans which Mr Gubb^s proposed 
sending to Seetapore, Cawnpore, Mulleabad, and Nawal^nge ; and 
if it were possible to transport them within certain fixed times on 
elephants. On these occasions I perfectly remembe‘*^Sir Henry ap- 
peared irritated and annoyed, and always pronounced such expeditions 
most rash, unsafe, and utterly impracticable. The feasibility of the 
proposed enterprises was openly discussed by all the members of then 
Staff, both in Sir ft. Lawrence’s room, and often at his table, and I 
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jnto a grove which skirted the roadside, and remained there 
for half an hour — ^it is believed, instant in prayer. When 
he emerged, he remounted, and gave his orders for the 
troops to advE^ice. •They had not ‘proceeded far when they 
came upon the whole body of the enemy, consisting, it is 
said, of fifteen or sixteeti thousand men, wfth more than 
tliirty pieces of ordnance. The action at once com- 
menced, but it was soon little more than a rout. Our 

always heard that Mr Gubbins had advocated the movements.* A 
third said, in it^ply : ‘ I have the honour to state, for the information 
"ol the Brigadier commanding at Lucknow (Jnglis), that I perfectly 
remember that in the latter part of June last many letters were 
received by the late Sir H. M.Tl^awrence from Mr Gubbins. Several 
of these letters were given to m^to read, but not all, as they did not 
belong to my department, but to that of the Military Secretary. 1, 
however, generally heard the purport of them discussed, which was • 
the advisability of sending an European force over to Cawnporc, at 
another time to Seclapore and Chiiihut, and also the advantages to 
be gained by sending a force out to meet the rebel army at Nawab- 
g&ige. I always heard the late Brigadier-General express himself as 
strongly opposed to the above movements.’ And again another 
officer, who had peculiar opportunities of observation, said ; ‘ Sir 
Henry Lawrence did from time to lime complain to me tliat the in- 
domitable personal courage of Mr Gubbins, his excessive zeal and 
ardent temperament, had caused him to be the over-earnest, impor- 
tunate, and too public advocate of military movements which, 
according to^Sir Henry’s personal judgment, could only have ended 
disastrously / He more than once deplored to me, as a calamity 
which weigljed down his spirits, that owing to the chivalric ardour 
and the elocf lent fervour with which Mr Gubbins urged his views, 
and the public.i^ which he gave to them, the Finance Commissioner 
had come to be regarded by some of the more spirited and less ex- 
perienced officers of the force as the real man for the crisis.’ No- 
rthing further need be said to explain the meaning of Lawrence’s 
dying words. 
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native artillerymen cut the traces of tlieir guns and^ 
weot over to the enemy.* Colonel Case, at the head 
of the 32nd Regiment, fell gallantly, and his men were 
disheartened by his fall* It is a wondcT th^t any of our 
people, deserted and betrayed as they were, escaped from 
such an overwhelming multitude of the enemy. Our loss 
was very heavy. It is probable, indeed, that the whole of the 
32nd Regiment would have l»een destroyed but for an act * 
which manifested Henry Lawrence's coolness and fertility 
of resource in this distressing conjuncture. When there 
was not a shot left in our tumbrils, he caused a gun to be * 
drawn up and portfires to be lighted as if he were about to 
fire, and under cover of this ha^’mless piece of ordnance the 

* They were the Artillery of the Oude Irregular Force. In the 
well-known repon of the Defence of l^ucknow, which bears tile name 
of Colonel (Sir John) Inglis, but the narrative portion of which is 
supposed to have been written by Mr (now .Sir George) Couper, who 
was continually by Lawrence’s side, as secretary at home and a3 aidl. 
de-camp abroad, the story is thus told ; ‘ The Oude artillerymen and 
drivers were traitors. They overturned the guns into ditches, cut the 
traces of their horses, and abandoned them, regardless of the remon- 
strances and exertions of their own officers and of those of Sir Henry ' 
Lawrence’s Staff, headed by the Brigadier-General in person, who 
himself drew his sword upon the rebels. Every effort 'to ‘induce them 
to stand having proved ineffectual, ihe force, exposec^ to a vastly 
superior fire of artillery, and completely surrounded on '^oth sides by 
an overpowering body of infantry and cavalry, which ^ictually got 
into our rear, was compelled to retire, with the loss of t*ree pieces of 
artillery, which fell into the hands of the enemy, in ^pcmsequence of 
^the rank treachery of the Oude gunners, and with a very grievous 
list of killed and wounded. The heat was dreadful, the gun-ammu- 
nition was expended, and the almost total want of cavalry to protect 
pur rear, made our retreat most disastrous,’ 
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Europeans were enabled to retreat. It is related that he 
was alwajs in the most exposed parts of the field, riding 
from point to point, amidst a terrific fire of grape, round- 
shot, and musketry. ^It is added, that he was deeply moved 
by the sufferings of our people. He wrung his hands in 
agony of mind, and was heard to say, ‘ My Goc^ ! my God ! 
and I brought them to this ! * * 

m Sir Henry Lawrence, who had little anticipated such a 
catastrophe — ^^^^ho had not, indeed, thought that a general 
action would have been the result of the reconnaissance — ^ 
had sent out his carriage, intending to return in it 5 but in 
tlie retreat which followed the disastrous action at Chinhiit, 
the horses were required for other purposes, and Lawrence, 
physically prostrated, w'as conveyed to Lucknow on a gun- 
carriage. ^ Weak and exhausted by illness before he 
staried,’*says Colonel Tnglis, ^ it was a miracle he returned 
alive. I met him at the door of the Residency as he 
returned. It needed no words to explain the result 5, the 
utterly exhausted state of our poor fellows as they came 
in told its own tale. An overwhelming force, aided by the 
defection of our native gunners, brought about the catas- 
trophe.* • 

*This morning,* wrote Lawrence to Havelock, soon 
after the ref,arn of his defeated force to Lucknow, ^we 
went out e*ght miles to meet the enemy, and we were 
defeated, and lost five guns, through the misconduct chiefly 
of our native I'jtillery, many of whom have deserted. The 
enemy have followed us up, and we have now been be- 
' sieged fpr four hours, and shall probably to-night be sur- 
• Rees’s ‘ Siege of Lucknow,* 

3 " 
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rounded. The enemy are Very l^old, and our European:^ 
very low. I look on our position now as ten times as bad 
as it was yesterday — ^indeed, it is very critical 5 we shall be 
obliged to concentrate, if we are aUe ; >ye shall have to ‘ 
abandon much supplies, and to blow up much powder. 
Unless we ^re relieved quickly, say in fifteen or twenty 
days, we shall hardly be able to maintain our position. 
We lost three officers killed this morning, and several 
wounded : Colonel Case, Captain Stephen, and Mr Brackeii- 
bury.’ And forwarding this through Mr Tucker, at Benares, 
he said : ‘The annexed bad news speaks for itself, and shows 
the urgent necessity of speedy succour. Our position is very 
critical. Telegraph this bqth to Allahabad, in case my 
cos.*>id there fails, and also to Calcutta.’ 

There was nothing more to be done but to withdraw 
within the Residenc} ,* and to prepare to withstand a siege. 
Our other post, the Muchee-Bhawn, was abandoned j the 
guns were spiked ; the ammunition exploded 5 the works, 
as far as possible, destroyed 5 and our people wdthclrawn. 
The enemy were now swarming around us, and the part 
of the Residency* — an upper room — which Sir Henty 
Lawrence occupied was exposed to a merci\6ss fire of shot 
and shell. On tlie ist of Jqly, a shell burst in his room j 
and the officers about him all endeavoured tobersuade the 
General to move to a safer part of the buildinaj but think- 
ing that it was the best spot from which to superintend the 
defence, he refused to change his quarters, f That this was 

* By this is to be understood not merely the Residenlfa house,’ 
but a cluster of buildings, or part of the town occupied by our officer; 
or establishment ; in short, the Engluh * quarter.’ 
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a fatal error •was too soon made manifest, for on the follow- 
ing day, as he was lying *on his couch, a shell burst beside 
him, and grievously shattered his thigh. His nephew, Mr 
George Lawrence, ijamediately summoned Dr Fayrer to 
his assistance, and when Sir Henry saw him, he asked at 
once how long he had to live. When the doctor answered 
' about three days,* he expressed astonishment that so long 
a term had been granted to him, and seemed to think that 
he should pass away before the end of it. As shot and 
shell were continually striking against the Residency, Dr 
Fayrer caused the wounded man to be removed to hi^, own 
house, which was more sheltered from the enemy*s artillery, 
and there a consultation of medical officers was held, and it 
was (iotcrniiiied that to attempt amputation would be only 

,to increase suffering and to shorten life.* 

• 

* * I examined his wound,* wrote Dr Fayrer, in a letter to a 
friend, ‘ and found that a large fragment of the shell had shattered 
the^pper part of the thigh-bone, passing through the thigh "and 
glutial region of the left side. I believe also that the bones of the 
pelvis ’ivere injured. The femoral artery was not injured, as the 
wound was behind it. I immediately applied the necessary bandages 
to stanch the bleeding, which was not very profuse, and supported 
the fractured limB with bandages and pillows as much as possible, 
As he was faint and distressed by the shock, I gave him stimulants 
freely. .* . . Of^ course I consultefl other medical men, among them 
Dr Ogilvie, wd o also remained with him constantly, as to the pro- 
priety or possil lity of an operation ; but all agreed with me that the 
injury was of too grave a character to leave any hope of recovery. 
Indeed, as I was satisfied that the pelvis was fractured, I never enter- 
tained the idea of imputation at the hip-joint. I moreover believe 
that had the thigh-bone only been fractured. Sir Henry could not 
have borne the shock of an amputation, whjch would thus only have 
shortened his valuable life.* 
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Then Henry Lawrence prepared himself for death. 
First of all, he asked Mr Harris, the chaplain, to administer 
the Holy Communion to him. In the open verandah, eK-> 
posed to a heavy fire of musketry, thft solemn service was 
performed, many officers of the garrison tearfully com- 
municating with their beloved chief. This done, he 
addressed himself to those about him. ^ He bade an affec- 
tionate farewell to all,’ wrote one who was present at this 
sad and solemn meeting, * and of several he asked forgive- 
ness for having at times spoken harshly, and begged them 
to kiss him. One or two were quite young boys, with 
whom he had occasion to find fault, in thti course of duty, 
a few*" days previously. He e'^pressed the deepest humility 
and repentance for his sins, and his firm trust in our blessed 
Saviour’s atonement, and spoke most touchingly of his dear 
wife, w^hom he hoped to rejoin. At the utterance of her 
name his feelings quite overcame him, and he burst into an 
uncbntrollable fit of weeping, which lasted some minutes. 
He again completely broke down in speaking of his 
daughter, to whom he sent his love and blessing. . ^ . 
Then he blessed his nephew George, w^ho yras kneeling by 
his bedside, and told him he had always lotted him as his 
owm son. . . . He spoke to several present about the state 
of their souls, urging them to pray and read; their Bibles, 
and endeavour to prepare for death, which ^ might come 
suddenly, as in his own case. To nearly each person pre- 
sent he addressed a few parting words of affisctionate advice 
— words w'hich must have sunk deeply into all hearts. 
There was not a dry, eye there, and many seemingly hard 
tough men were sobbing like c^dren.’ 
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And ev^r mingling, in thele last hours, with the kindly 
and aftectionate feelings of the man, were the sterner 
thoughts of the leader. Passing away, as he was, from the 
scene, he had to njake new arrangements for the fiiture 
defence of the beleaguered garrison. He knew what was 
his duty, and though it pained him to set aide one who 
believed that he had the best right to succeed him in his 
civil duties, he felt that he had chosen his successor wisely. 
He now urged upon Major Banks, and all present, the im- 
perative necessity of holding onit to the very last, and ot 
uever making terms with the enemy. ^ Let every man,’ he 
said, ‘ die at his post j but never make terms. God help 
the poor women and children.’ He often repeated these 
last word'^. His heart was very heavy with the thought of 
these helpless little ones, not knowing what dreadful lot , 
might be in store for them. But he thought of his country 
most of all 5 and tlie noble words with which he had been 
familiar, as a boy in the Derry school, were ever present 
to his thoughts, and his constant counsel was, 'STo Sur- 
render.’ * 

The instructions which he gave t© Major Banks, in 
the midst of his suiferings, and with the hand of -.death 
ujx)n him, were of a detailed and precise character, and 
were, on leaving Lawrence’s room, thus recorded by his « 

successor : 

« 

♦ And very proud, too, is Derry of her foster-sons — the Law- 
rences and Rollert Montgomery — and of the heroism with which 
they clung to the grand old war-c y of the city. I have seen and 
heard the outward expressions of the admiration of the men of 
Deny. * 
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* I. Reserve fire j check all w, all-firing. ' ^ ^ 

II. Carefully register ammunition for guns and small 

arms in store. Carefully register daily expenditure as far as 
possible. f 

III. Spare the precious health of Europeans in every 
possible waf from shot and shell. 

IV. Organize vrorking parties for night labour, 

V. Entrench — entrench — entrench. Erect traverses. 

Cut off enemy’s fire. 

VI. Turn every horse out of the entrenchment, except 
enough for four guns. Keep Sir Henry Lawrence’s horse 
Ludakee 3 it is a gift to his nephew, George Lawrence. 

VII. Use the state prisoners as a means of getting in 
supplies by gentle means if possible, or by threats. 

VIII. Enroll every servant as bildar, or carrier of eaith. 
Pay liberally — double, quadruple. 

’ IX. Turn out every native who will not work, save 
menials who ha\e more than abundant labour. 

X. Write daily to Allahabad or Agra. 

XI. Sir Henry Lawrence’s servants to receive one year’s 
pay 5 they are to work for any other gentleman who want 
them, or they may leave if they prefer to do ao. 

XII. Put on my tomb only this: "Here lies Hehry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May God have 
mercy on him.” 

XIII. Take an immediate inventory of all uAives, so as 

to know who can be used as bildars, &c. ^ 

XIV. Take an immediate inventory of all supplies and 
food, &c. Take daily average.’ 

He gave many sorrowing thoughts, alsd, to his tosier* 
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children in •the Lawr^ce Asyhim ; and when he was not 
capable of uttering man3f words, from time to time he said, 
alternately with his prayers for the women and cTiildrtn, 
‘Remember the Asylum; do not let them forget the 
Asylum.’ He* told the chaplain that he wished to be 
buried very privately, ‘ without any fuss,’ in the same 
grave with any men of the garrison who might die about 
the same time. Then he said, speaking rather to himself 
than to those about him, of hi§ epitaph — ^ Here ties Henry 
Lawrence^ who tried to do his duty. May God have mercy 
upon him' * ^ 

He lingered till the beginning of the second day after 
he was stricken down, sufferfng occasionally acute paroxysms 
of pain, 6ut having many blessed intervals of rest 5 and at 
last passed away very tranquilly, ‘ like a little chil4 falling 
asleep,^ about eight o’clock a.m. on the 4th of July.f ‘ He 

^ * It has been stated that he said : ‘ I should like, too, a text, 
“ To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we 
have rebelled against Him.” It was on my dear wife’s tomb.* 
Lut I have been assured, on the best authority, that this is an error. 

t * The day before, at his own request,’ wfote Dr Fayrer, ‘ I had 
given him chloroform when the spasms came on. It relieved him at 
the time, but itclouded his intellect afterwards. I therefore did not 
repeat it, nor did he wish it. In such cases it should, I think, unless the 
pain is veiy severe, be always avoided, for it loses time, which is very 
precious to the sufferer. On the whole, I do not think that Sir 
Henry suffered as much pain as has been supposed, and the expres- 
sion “ lingered in great agony until the morning of the 4th,” is, 
though a natun^ one, an exaggeration. He received the wound 
when in a delicate state of health, w^^rn with anxiety, heavy responsi- 
bility, and great physical and mental labour ; his constitution had 
,^£fered from old disease, and he sank, perhaps, sooner than a 
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looked so peaceful and happ^/ s^i<i one who 'entered the 
room just after his spirit had departed, ^ with the most 
beautiful expression of calm joy on his face. We could 
not but thank God that his sufferings ^f'ere over, feeling sure 
that he was at rest.* 

After a ‘little while it became necessary to move the 
body, and some European soldiers were sent for to lift the 
conch on which it lay. Before they did so, one of the 
party raised the sheet, which covered tlie face of his beloved 
chief, and kissed him reverently on the forehead 3 then the 
other§ stooped down and did likewise j and, having so dom^, 
bore the body to the verandah. That evening it was buried, 
in a soldier’s grave, with the corpses of four others who 
had fallen on tliaj: day ; and so furious was the raging of 
the enemy at the time, that I believe not a single officer of 
the garrison saw the remains of his beloved General lowered 
into the grave. But there was not one amongst them who 
did flot feel that he best did honour to the dead by follcnv- 
ing his great example, and being found ever at his post. 


Rough and imperiect as is this oriel sketch of Sir Henry 
Law^rence’s career, I hope that dt has in some measure set 
forth the character of the man, and the sources of his great- 
ness,. It will not, I trust, be long before a life so eminently 
that of a ^ Christian Warrior ’ — a life so fitted to encourage 

younger man would have done under the effects o/the wound. . . . 
The little that could be done to alleviate pain and to Miiboth his 
passage to the grave, I did^for him, and delighted should J Have been 
had I been able to do more.’ ^ 
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and sustaid in well-doii^^g, by* the beauty of its example — 
will be fully written by one far more capable than I am of * 
doing justice to the theme.* What Wprdsworth wrote, 
Lawrence a(jted. |The ideal portrait of the 'Christian 
Warrior,’ which the one had drawn, was ever before the 
other as an exemplar. He read it often 5 h 5 thought of it 
continually j he quoted it in his writings. He tried to con- 
form his own life and to assimilate his own character to it : 
and he succeeded, as all men succeed who are truly in 
earnest. Biit if I were askdd what especially it was that 
more than all perfected the picture of his character, I 
should say that it was the glow of romance that flushed it 
all as with a glory from above. There was in all that he 
did a richness and tenderness of sentiment that made it not 
only, good but beautiful. He used to say — and nothing, 
was ever said more truly — 'It is the due admixture of 
romance and reality that best carries a man through life,* 
•No words can express better than his own what I wish to 
say in this place, for no words can more clearly set forth 
what it was that made the peculiar greatness of the man. 
'The quality,* he wrote in 1844,! 'variously designated 
romance cfr enthusiasm, poetry or ideality, is not to be 
despised as the mere delusion of a heated brain 5 but is to 
be valued as an energy imparted to the human mind, to 
prompt and sustain its noblest efforts. We would urge on 

* It understood that Sir Herbert Edwardes has been engaged 
for some yeari upon a ‘ Life of Henry Lawrence/ It will assuredly 
be worthy of the subject. 

< t^rticle, ‘ Romance and Reality of Indian Life,’ in the fourth 
aumb?r of the Calcutta Revieiv. 
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the young especially, that, not ti\at they should repress 
enthusiasm, but that they should cultivate and direct the 
feeling. Undisciplined romance deals in vague aspirations 
after something better and more beautiful th^an it .has yet 
seen ^ but it is apt to turn in disgust from the thousand 
'homely details* and irksome efforts essential to the accom- 
plishment of anything really good, to content itself with 
dreams of glorious impossibilities. Reality, priding itself on 
a steady plodding after a moderate tangible desideratum, 
laughs at the aimless and linprofitable vision of romance 5 
but the hand cannot say to the t ye, I have no need of 
thee ! ” Where the two faculties are duly blended, reality 
pursues a straight rough path to a desirable and practicable 
result \ while romance beguiles the road by pointing out its 
.beauties, by bestowing a deep and practical conviction that 
even in tliis dark and material existence there may be found 
d joy with which a strangei intermeddleth not — a light that 
shinet^ more and more unto the perfect day.’ And truly 
upon Henry Lawrence thi-» light beamed more and more 
until the perfect day dawned upon him, and his work was 
accomplished upon earth. 

I do not think that I shall be accused of ^partiality or 
exaggeration if I say that, looking not so much at what he 
did as at what he was, the future hietorian of India will 
place him second to none in the great descriptive roll of her 
Heroes. For perhaps in no one, who has lived and died to 
maintain in good repute our great Anglo-In(Jian ^ Empire, 
shall we find so lustrous a combination of ennobling and 
endearing qualities. Few men, ‘at any time and hf any 
country, have been at once so admired and so beloved. 
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of Gim with an enthusiasm which 
affection in it, that it seems some- * 
times as if the world were full of his private friencls. And 
yet many who thi:^ spoke of him had never seen him in the 
flesh. Those who knew him, and knew him well, and had 
been in habits of intimacy witli him, were eter as proud of 
his friendship as Fulke Grreville was of the friendship of Sir 
Philip Sydney. He had some points of resemblance to 
Sydney, but thete were also characteristic divergences j 
and if we c^uld conceive a fusion of a Sydney and a Crom- 
well, we might arrive nearly at a just conception of the 
character of Henry Lawrence. He was very chivalrous 
and tender ; he was courteous, but he was not courtly j he 
IvaA profound religious convictions, and in the hour of diffi- 
culty and danger he communed with his God, and felt that,^ 
whelher the issue were life or death, it was all for the best. 
But the ruggedness of Henry Lawrence was all on thB 
•outer side 3 he w'as personally one of the most gentle, 
loving, and compassionate of men 3 and, in his relations 
with the great world around him, he was essentially 
charitable and forbearing. There wa^no iconoclasm in his 
nature. He grieved over the errors which were ever 
patent before him 3 but he had a great pity for those who 
professed them, and it was his desire rather to persuade 
than to break. 

I might add to these feeble words many tributes of 
others, but they press upon me in such numbers that I know 
not how to select. I cannot forget, however, that when a 
great^ meeting was held in London to do honour to the 
memory of Sir Henry Lawrence* Lord Stanley, who bad 


People of!ill kinds speak 
has so much of personal 
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visited him* in India^ threw ^ wreath upon his bier bright 
with the flowers of unquestionable truth. ^ Sir Henry 
Lawrence/ he said, ‘ rose to eminence step by step, not by 
favour of any man, certainly not by subserviency either to 
ruling authorities or to popular ideas, but simply by the oper- 
ation of that natural law which in troubled i.mes brings the 
strongest mind, be it where it may, to the post of highest 
command. I knew Sir Henry Lawrence six y* ars ago. 
Travelling in the Punjab, I passed a month in his camp, and 
it then seemed to me, as it does now, ihat his personal cha- 
racter was far above his career, eminent as that career lias 
been. If he had died a private and undistinguished person, 
the impress of his mind would still have been left on .ill 
those who ^came personally into contact with him. 1 
, thought him, as far as I could judge, sagacious and far-seeing 
in matters of policy \ and I had daily opportimity of vvitncss- 
fng, even under all the disadvantages of a long and rapid 
journey, his constant assiduity in the despatcli of business* 
But it was not the intellectual qualities of the man which 
made upon me the deepest impression. There was in hirri 
a rare union of determined purpose, of moral as well as 
physical courage, with a singular frankness and. courtesy of 
demeanour which was something more than we call cour- 
tesy 5 for it belonged not to manners but to mind — a cour- 
tesy shown equally to Europeans and natives. Once know 
him, and you could not imagine him giving utterance to 
any sentiment which was harsh, or petty, or self-seeking.’ 
Another, who knew him well, and who had ever, like 
Lawrence, a large-hearted philanthropy, thus wrote of his 
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honoured friend : * ^ !l^very Englishman will forgive me if 
1 wander from my subject for a moment, to offer my hum- * 
ble tribute of* affection to the man who, perhaps above all 
others, has done honour to the name of Englishman in In- 
dia. To know Sir Henry was to lov<|him. In 1853, when 
I was on my way to Lahore, and Sir Henry A^as leaving the 
Punjab, I had witnessed the unbounded regard which all 
classes dis])Ia}cd to his person. During my term of office 
at Lahore, 1 had occasion, in the discharge of my pubjic 
duty, 10 prcisecute and bring tb punishment men who owed 
their appoinlnieiils to Sir Henry *s favour. Instead of re- 
sentment, he honoured me with increased regard, acknow- 
] edging dial 1 had exercise^ a necessary severity. In March, 
ai Agra, wlici on his w^ay to take charge of his new 
dutity as Chief Cc'iunissioner of Oude, I had much daily, 
and nnreserr^^d intercourse wdth Sir Henry. I found him, 
as It vvpre, ripening fast, alike for that goal of human glory 
•which he was soon to attain, and for that sublimer , change 
which so quickly awaited him. His heart seemed over- 
flowing wii h Christian charity. I remember that, in return- 
ing a volume of Memoirs of Bishop Sand/ord, he wrote to 
call my atteiiiion to the following passage, which he had 
marked with a })encil: ^^My fears for those who retain a 
spirit of unforgiveness are overpowering. I will sincerely 
declare to you that I could not myself pray to God, or ask 
His pardon for my many transgressions, before I go to bed 
at night, writh any ^mfort, or with any hope of being 

♦ Charles Raikes — ‘ Notes on the Revolt in the North-West 
Provinces.* • 
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heard, unless I were conscious tliat I did from* my heart 
'forgive as I ask to be forgiven.** " (Vol. ii. pp. 106-7.) 
When iiCAt I met him, as we walked to the early church 
service (it was the time of Lent), he poured out his heart 
on the beautiful topic of Christian forgiveness, adding, that 
he had sent a copy of 1:he extract above quoted to a distin- 
guished officer, once his friend, who had taken deep offence 
at some public act of Sir Henry’s. For every child that he 
met in my own family, in the missionary or other public 
schools, he had a word of kindness or encouragement. In- 
cidentally he told me that the secret of his ability to support 
those public institutions with which his name will for ever 
be associated, was to be found in his abstinence to the ut- 
most from all sorts of personal expense.* One more tribute 
must be cited, because it comes from one with a fine sense 
of the heroic, who had never been within the reach of the 
personal influence of the soldier-statesman, and who |perely 
recorded what all men said : * What a grand heroic mould ^ 
that mind was cast in ! What a pure type of the Christian 
soldier ! From what I have heard of Henry Lawrence, ot 
his natural infirmities, of his immense efforts to overcome 
them j of his purity of thought, of his charity, cf his love, 
of the virtues which his inner life developed as he increased 
in years 5 of his devotion to duty, to friendship, and to 
♦Heaven j I am led to think that no such exemplar of a truly 
good man can be found in the ranks of the servants of any 
Christian State in the latter ages of world.* * 

Of the loss that he was to India no tongue can speak in 
words equal to the occasion. ^ There is not, I am sure/ 

♦ William Russell’s Diary in India.’ 
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said Lord Canning, An Englishman in India who does not 
regard the loss, of Sir rfenry Lawrence, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, as one of the heaviest hf public 
calamities. There is not, I believe, a native of the provinces 
where he has heft authority, who will not remember 
his name as that of a friend and generous benefactor to the 
races of India/ He had, indeed, above all Indian statesmen 
whom I have known, a large-hearted sympathy with the 
natives of India, which caused him to regard with equal 
justice and ^benignity the refotions of the great British 
Empire with both the people of our own territories and the 
Princes of the independent or tributary States. It is pro- 
bable that, in the limited 4>ace at ray disposal, I have not 
sufficiently illustrated his political opinions j and it has been 
my object to avoid controversial topics. But I may mention 
here fhat Lord Canning wrote to him that he had always 
iieard that he was a friend of the ^ blue blood,’ and Lawrence 
did not seek to deny it. He believed that sound policy, 
based upon a conformity with the genius of thb nation, 
equally with abstract notions of justice, taught us to adhere 
to the spirit of our treaties, to support* the native Princes, 
and to maiiVain the aristocracy of the country. One who 
had known •him all his life, who had served with him in 
the Punjab, and had risen*to high honour by following in 
his footsteps, wrote to me, saying : ^ His whole energies 
were devoted to the amelioration of his fellow-creatures, 
whether black or whi^ He showed the deepest feelings 
of compassicih and ^derness towards the nobles and 
chiefs who, having fought for theii: country, had lost it, and 
came under our rule. He kiiew*how difficult it was lor 
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them to at once fall into the \«^ays of our Government, and 
"he sympathized with the brave sofdiers whom our army 
supplaiite'd and left without provision. He felt, whilst 
exercising his own feelings of benevolence, he was best 
serving his Government, and he had the laculty of influenc- 
ing all around'-him, and those who served under him, with 
the same spirit. 'This was very striking 5 and who can tell 
what an importance this was, what his philanthropy did in 
turning the tide of the Punjabees in our favour in 1857. I 
Jjelieve that his spirit, and the spirit he inculcated, did much 
towards their loyalty and devotion to us. . . , He was 
always known amongst us as the Howard of the Punjab. 
I do not tliink a day ever passed that he did not visit 
the gaol where he happened to be. He dropped in at 
, all hours, and the advanced state of gaol management, 
at an early period of our rule in the Punjab, was niainly 
owing to him. After a party at Government House ol 
an evening, it was a common thing for him to say to th^ 
gentlemen, “ I am going down to the gaol 5 come Vith me 
and see the prisoners.** And down all would go, he lead- 
ing the way, and wliilst going through the wards at mid- 
night, he was discussing gaol matters, and bow best to 
provide for their better care and reformation. ' It was im- 
possible for those under him to oe with him and not catch 
some of his spirit.’ 

There is a monument to his^emory in the great 
metropolitan Cathedral of St P * ; but the grandest 
monument of all is to .be found in the Asylums which 
bear his name. 
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O F the heroic lives, which I have hitherto endeavoured 

to illustrate in these pages, not one has represented 
the career a soldier pur^and simple. I have written of 
men, soldiers by profession/^ bearing military rank 5 men 
who^ had learned the theory and practice of war 5 who had 
seen great armies in motion 3 who had faced the danger of 
battle and had died by the hand of the enemy 3 but who, 
since the days of their youth, had been but little sur- 
rounded by the ordinary accompaniments of reginlental 
life. They were diplomatists, indeed, rather than soldiers. 
But diplomacy is rougher work in th^ East than in the 
West. It exposes a than to all the dangers of military life, 
and often without its protections. It sends him on de- 
tached and dangerous service, to face, alone and unsup- 
ported, a barbarous enemy, and at all times renders him a 
conspicuous mark for the malice of revengeful antagonists. 
In such diplomatic or ^ political ’ employment as this, the 
servants of thg East IiMia Company were enabled, when 
, iu the early vigour of their ysars, before their health had 
been wasted or their energies brok^ by long exposure to 

VOL. II. 32 
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the severities of the climate^ to attain to high and respon- 
sible office, and perhaps J;o some irregular comfnand. But 
in the purely military service, the inexorable necessities of 
the seniority system seldom permitted men to rise to high 
command until they had lost their capacity for it. Ex- 
ceptions there were 5 but this was the rule. So it has 
happened that the names most distinguished in Indian 
history are the names of men who, reared as soldiers, have 
divested themselves of the trammels of military life, and 
sought service altogether independent of the chances of 
regimental promotion. 

But I am about now to write of one who was all in all 

f 

a soldier — who, not wanting capacity for the performance 
of these other duties, clung resolutely to the ^ great pro- 
fession’ of arms 5 one, who so loved that profession,<»that 
he suffered no allurements to detach him from it ; and who 
Uved and died with its harness on his back. Strong in the 
faith that his time would come, he waited patiently for his 
opportunity j and it came at last. 

JamSs George Neill, the eldest son of a Scotch gentle- 
man of good family — Colonel Neill of Barnweill and 
Swendridgemuir in Ayrshire — was bgrn on the 26th of 
May, 1810, in the neighbourhood of Ayr. R’om his very 
childhood he evinced a fearlessness and independence of 
spirit which promised well for his future career. He was 
not yet five years old, when he absented himself one morn- 
ing from home, and excited considerable, alarm in the 
household by his disappearance, ^e had been absent for 
many hours, when his father observed him*^ coming with 
'.eisurely composure homeward, across a long dai^erom 
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embankment which* confined the water of Barnweill 
Loch. His father wefit to meet him, and anxiously 
asked, ^ Where have you been, Jamie?’ ' Well,* “replied 
the boy, ' I just thought I’d like to take a long walk and 
look at all things Is I went on, see, and see whether I 
could get home by myself ! And I have done k,* he added, 
proudly j ^ and now I am to have no more nursery-maids 
running after me — I can manage myself.’ His father said 
that he was right ^ and from that day the surveillance of 
nurses was withdrawn ^ and it was felt that Jamie might 
safely be left to look after himself. 

He received his education at an academy in his native 
town, until at the age of fifteen he was removed to the 
Gkisgow University, It was^lien intended that he should 
be trained for the lawj but young Jamie had no taste for 
such a [)rofessiou, or indeed for a sedentary life of any kind. 
He was active and robust 5 a stout walker, an intrepid 
hprseman, a sure marksman; and he was eager to be a 
soldier. At that time, the Burmese war was attracting no 
little attenticn in Great Britain;" and our youngsters, in- 
spired by the marvellous pictures of grand battles upon 
elephant-baclj^ in a country of magnificent pagodas, which 
were widely diffused at the time, burned to take part in 
the affray. James Neill, anfong others, was hot for Indian 
service. He said that India was the only country in which 
distinction could be won. So his father wisely resolved to 
gratify his wishes, and obtained a cadetship for him. He 
was not yet se^^enteen, when, in January, 1827, he sailed 
for Madras. Sir Thomas Munro, who was tlien Governor 
of that Presidency, had married a rebtive of Colonel Neill. 
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He took the boy by the hand, and caused hin to be ap- 
pointed to the First European Regiment. 

Having quickly learnt the elements of his profession, 
young Neill devoted himself to his regimental duties, not 
only as one who was resolute to do what was demanded 
from him, but as one also who took the deepest interest in 
his work. The regiment, to which he had been posted, 
wasi^one which had earned distinction on many fields, and 
which, being one of the very few European corps in the 
Company’s service, was well-nigh sure to go to the front 
in any new operations on that side of India. But for 
a while there was profound peace in all parts of the country, 
and the strenuous realities of active service were only to 
him as dreams of the future. ’ In the details of regimental 
duty, however, he found abundant occupation. The Madras 
European Regiment was stationed during his first years of 
service, at Masulipatara 5 and the young subaltern acquitted 
himself so well that he was made Fort Adjutant, a post 
which Ife held until the corps marched to Kamptee. There 
the zeal and ability he displayed soon recommended him 
for employment on the regimental Staff, and he was ap- 
pointed Quartermaster, and afterwards Adjutant, of the 
Madras Europeans. In the latter situation his fine soldierly 
qualities had much scope foi* exercise and development. 
It is hard to say how much not only the discipline but the 
happiness of a regiment depends upon the personal cha- 
racter of the Adjutant. Lieutenant Neill was not a man 
to look upon the soldier merely as an animated machine. 
He had the tenderest regard for the best interests# of his 
men j ana strove with kll his might to reform their habits 
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by instituting a better^ system of internal economy than 
that which in those days commonly obtained in our army. 
He did, indeed, almost all that, in these latter times, our 
Sanitar;^ Conjmissij)ns are wont to recommend for the 
improvement of the health, the happiness, and the moral 
character of the soldier. Whilst subjecting to proper regu- 
lation the sale of intoxicating liquors to the European 
soldier, he endeavoured to withdraw the ordinary induce- 
ments and temptations to hard drinking which too com- 
monly beset* him. By providing him with healthy occu- 
pation and harmless amusement he did much to ipaprove 
the morality and the efficiency of the regiment. Adult 
schools and workshops werc^ established) athletic exercises 
of different kinds were promoted j and in all these things 
the personal encouragement and example of Lieutenant < 
Neill did much to secure their success. 

Whilst still in the zealous performance of these duties, 
?iistained and cheered by the thought of the good he was 
doing, A^djutant Neill took to himself a wife. On the 31st 
of October, 1835, married Isabella, daughter of Colonel 
Warde, of the jth Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, then em- 
ployed in tlie ^ Political Department,’ as Assistant to the 
Resident at Nagpore. ^soldier’s daughter, she was fit 
Xo be a soldier's wife. And from that time forth, for more 
than twenty years, in war or in peace, in storm or in sun- 
shine, he had not a thought which was not in some way 
associated with his ^ dearest Isy.’ 


Bur the climate of India and the work — tor tie was ooe 
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who never spared himself — ^were beginning to lAake them- 
selves felt and Neill felt that the time was approaching 
when it would be necessary for him to seek renovated 
health from the fresh breezes of his native country. Two 
years after his marriage (1837) he obtained leave 0^ absence 
to Europe for three years, and soon recovered all the strength 
and elasticity which he had lost beneath the Eastern sun. 
Rut the peace in which India had for some years been 
lapped, was now again about to be disturbed. There were 
rumours of the great movement into Centra} Asia, which 
afterwards took the substantive shape of the Afghan war. 
Panting for active service, and unwilling to lose even a 
remote chance of employment (and remote it ever was, for 
the Bengal and Bombay regiments were well-nigh certain 
to be those engaged with the* enemy), Neill determined, 
as soon'as our measures w'ere fairly shaped, to return to 
India long before the expiration of his leave. He returned 
in 1 839,, volunteered more than once for service in Afghan- 
istan, but could not obtain the great boon that he so eagerly 
sought. But he had a fast friend in Sir Robert Dick, who 
was most desirous of serving him, and who eventually 
obtained for him an appointment on the General Statf as 
^ Assistant- Adjutant-General of the Ceded Districts.* 

This appointment he held for some year^, during the 
earlier portion of which he devoted his leisure to th^ work 
of writing a history of the distinguished regiment to which 
he belonged, ft was published in 1843, under the title of 
an Historical Record of the Madras European Regiment. It 
is an excellentexample of the class of literature to w'hich it 
belongs — an elaborate monograph, exhaustive and com- 

f 
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plete — follc^ing the* regimenf from its very cradle up to 
the time in which he wrote. But his official duties were 
ever his first care 5 and they were so well performed that 
he received the repeated thanks of the General command- 
ing the circle *to wliich he was attached 5 and he would 
probably have risen in time to the highest •place in his 
department, if he had not sought rather opportunities of 
serving in the held. An opportunity came at last. The 
second Burmese war commenced. Neill hastened to re- 
join his regiment, which had bfeen ordered on service 5 but 
on his way he was met by the announcement that he had 
been appointed Adjutant-General of the Madras troops 
under Sir Scudamore Steele. That war nearly cost him 
ii.s life. 

' Of some of his Burmese experiences he has given an 
interesting and characteristic account in a letter to his cousin, 
Mr Andrew Brisbane Neill. It exhibits in a striking point 
«f view tlie independence and self-reliance of his nature, 
the ffesolute determination at all hazards to do what ^as right. 
For the good of the soldiers under him he was prepared 
even to face the frowns of superior miHtary authority. ^ I 
^as left at Rangoon to look after the Madras troops,* he 
wrote on the 8th of April, 1854. ' There was much to be 

done putting down these* insurrections near Thurygyeen, 
Bassein, &:c. There was no time to refer matters, and no 
one who could act ; so I set to work, and did everything, 
issuing the usual orders as from Sir John Cheape, and he 
was very muJh pleased that everything was w^ell done. I 
went on the plan to go at any fellow who showed his nose 
or a tip of it. I went at him at *0006. I rather made a 
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mistake in sending too large a force against Nga Pyo, but 
our inforraatipn had it that he was strongly entrenched and 
blockaded. 1 arranged that his position should be attacked 
Qn opposite quarters at the same time by troops moved 
simultaneously from Pegu and Thurygyeen. The fellow 
would not stand when it came to the push, but retired into 
the hills j our parties, however, entered his position at the 
points ordered. The same moment the fellow was followed 
into the hills by twenty of our men and a party of the Pegu 
Light Infantry, and although not taken, his party was dis- 
persed, and all his luggage and plunder taken. At Bassein 
we tried another dodge, which is the best. Small parties 
were sent out. Shuldham of the 24th had ten artillerymen 
doing duty as infantry, and eight lambs, and a company of 
the 19th. The Burmese met him and caught it handsomely 
— the plan is to encourage them to stand, by sending there 
few men. Nga Pyo had again shown his nose, and a Com- 
pany of the 30th Native Infantry, and some fifteen a- 
twenty Europeans, were ordered by me, before I left, to go 
at him from Thurygyeen. I expect to hear th^ have 
done for him. Backed in this way, our Sepoys will 
fight the Burmese well, but by themselves they have ll> 
chance. Jack Burmah is a superior animal, thoroughly 
despises the Sepoy — the Bengal most, on account of his 
giving himself airs about caste. A parcel of Bengal Sepoys 
are cooking their rice, the circle described all right and 
proper, a few Burmese looking on at a distance laughing and 
cracking their jokes 3 when the Bengalee has all but got 
the food ready, up walks one or two in a promiscuous 
manner, and down they squat with their stems right in the 
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cirde. The row cormnenc^, and the Sepoys get well 
thrashed. Our Madras fellows get on better, as they have 
no caste compared with the others. I go home on the new 
^regulations. have not had time, at present/ to understand 
them, but merely pulverize them as I think it right to do, 
not having any confidence in the Governmenf. I have had 
a shindy with the Commissariat Department, who are 
attempting to dodge our European soldiers out of European 
boots and blankets. ... I have had a wigging from the 
Commandef-in-Chief expressing his Excellency’s disappro- 
bation of my refiectiiig on the Commissariat. H.owever, 
as the want of the European boots and blankets — ^both of 
which have been ordered bj- the Government, and have not 
been supplied by their servants — will cause sickness and 
mortality among our European troops — ^indeed, has already# 
caused it, and destroys their efficiency, and as the Governor- 
General is most anxious for the comfort and welfare* of the 
• European soldiers, I have taken the liberty of handing up 
the whole matter to his Lordship, and I have no doubt " he 
will know the reason why these things are not supplied. 

I have been thoroughly disgusted with the indifference 
evinced oil these important subjects, and have not as yet 
stuck at a trifle in obtaining redress, and getting things put 
to rights.’ 

But constant work and exposure, in a bad climate, nearly 
destroyed Neill, as it utterly destroyed others. Some of 
our finest officers were killed by strokes of the suii, and he 
well-nigh shared the same fate. He was struck down 5 the 
fall shattered him greatly, and for^some time he was so torn 
by brain fever that there was smdl hope for his fife. But 
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by God’s good providence he recovered sufficiently to be 
placed on board a screw-steamer then proceeding to Eng- 
land. ^ It would have been better/ he wrote in a lette| 
above quoted; dated from the Elphinstone Hotels Madras, 
^ if I had left Burmah and gone home some time since 3 
however, I hope yet on the voyage home, when I shall be 
free from all bother, to make up for all the injury I may 
have sustained. I have been very fortunate in all my pro- 
ceedings in Burmah, have given satisfaction to the Govern- 
or-General, and have been much ftattered by his conduct 
towards me. Had it been possible for me to remain 
there, 1 should have either been at the head of the Stall' or 
in some important appointment. I have fortunately had 
much to do, requiring me to act at once and with decision 
. during the absence of Sir J. Cheape, and I have been lucky 
enough to do what was right. . . . I owe my recovery and 
life to the extreme care, attention, and kindness of Dr 
Davidson. Had I been his brother he could not have done 
more for me.* 


He reached England in the month of Ju,ne, and was 
soon making rapid strides towards the complete recovery of 
his health. But the rest which he had promised himself 
was not in store for him. The war with Russia commenced. 
England was alive with the bustle and excitement of pre- 
paration for a great campaign. The formation of an Anglo- 
Turkish contingent — a Turkish force disciplined and com- 
manded by English officers — was one of the auxiliary mea- 
sures decreed by tlie British Government. Then the services 
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of officers the East India Company — men who had done 
work in their day, who were skilled in the discipline and 
command of irregular levies, capable of enduring liardships 
and ])rivations, rou^h-and-ready fellows of the best kind — 
came suddenly into demand. And not only was there need 
of these, but need also of men who had seen*in India large 
bodies of all arms in combination, and who had within 
them, seeking opportunity of development, the faculty of 
military organization. General Vivian,* who had been 
Adjutant-G^meral of the Madras Army, was selected to 
conimajid the Anglo-Turkish force, and Colonel Neill was 
appointe«] his second in command. The opportunity was 
one for which he had longed. It was the desire of his soul 
to bVeak through the trammels of the seniority system, 
which liad kept him down, and to have full scope for the^ 
exercise ot (he power which he knew was within him— the 
power of successfully commanding large bodies of troops in 
• the field. For this he was willing to resign the pleasures 
of home and the delights of domestic life 3 so he at once 
placed his services at the disposal of Government, and pre- 
pared himself to embark for Constantinople. ^ You will be 
not a little* surprised to hear from me here en route to the 
Crimea,’ he wrote to a friend, on the 3rd of April, 1835. 
On, the formation of the Turkish Contingent, I was asked 
if I wished to serve. I lost no lime in saying ^^yes,” leav- 
ing rank, pay, &:c., entirely to the Government. I have 
never bothered them on the subject. My only request has 

been, “ Give me the highest command my rank will admit 

* 

* Now Sir Robert Vivian, K.C.B., Colonel of the Royal Madras 
Fusiliers, and member of the Council of India. 
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of. I stand next to General Vivian on the list ofCompany’s 
officers. There is, I believe, great play making on the part 
of the Madras men for commands, and I have no influence 
or interest. I go out as a Colonel on the Staff. I had my 
passage as senior officer ordered in the Victory steamer 
from Portsmouth 3 but they were so dilatory in getting her 
ready, that I applied on Saturday afternoon to be allowed 
to go viSi Marseilles in order to get to Constantinople sooner. 
The reply was from the War Office : As Colonel Neill 
is General Vivian’s second-iii-command, it is of importance 
he should be at Constantinople as soon as possible : he is to 
go via Marseilles.” This I saw in writing, but it Ls strange 
none of us are yet gazetted, nor can we find out what com- 
mands we are to have. I asked one man in office : »he let 
out inadvertently, " Oh, you are to have a division,” but I 
can get nothing more. ... I shall be about the first man 
out at my post, and if spared, you may depend upon it I \^ill 
do something. I consider myself most fortunate ... it 
is an opportunity of seeing service and acquiring professional 
knowledge that will stand me in good stead hereafter.’ 

On his arrival in Turkey, Colonel Neill was appointed 
to command a division stationed in camp at Bayukdere, on 
the Bosphorus, where he remained for some time, exerting 
himself, with good success, to reduce his men to a state of 
efficiency and discipline. He^spoke of the Turkish soldiers 
as being ^good and steady, very smart under arms, and 
painstaking to a degree.’ But from the performance of 
these congenial duties he was soon called away. In another 
part cf the Turkish force, for the discipline of which Elng- 
lish officers were responsible, there was a chronic state of 
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irregularity of the worst kind! The Bashi-Bazoukhs, com- 
manded by General Beatson, were displaying all the violence ‘ 
and rapacity of their kind, little, if at all, restrained by the 
presence of their English officers. When intelligence of 
their excesses readied Lord Stratford de Redclifte, our am- 
bassador at Constantinople, he determined tJ inquire into 
them 5 and on the 27 th of July, Neill was directed to repair 
to the Embassy, to receive instructions relative to tlie co n- 
ing investigation. Full powers were given him to act as he 
might think best, and he wasf nominated President of the 
Military Commission formed to try the offenders. The 
Commission, which was composed partly of British officers 
and partly of Turkish officials, lost no time in commencing 
proceedings, and on the zSTh of July two men were tried 
for desertion, and for having been concerned in the plunder ^ 
of a treasure party. They were foutid guilty, and sentenced 
to receive, each, five hundred lashes, which were adminis- 
•tered ^with a stick to tlie enlivening strains of a^ quick 
paarch played by a band of music,’ according to the military 
customs of the country, when punishment is inflicted upon 
a culprit. This severe and sudden pflnishment produced 
good effects. 

I have no inclination to enter into the history of General 
Beatson and the Bashi-Bazoukhs, which elicited a vast mass 
of official correspondence ^nd a bundle of controversial 
pamphlets, distinguished by no little asperity. It is enough 
to record here that General Neill obtained a clear insight 
into the character of the Bashi-Bazoukhs, and the proper 
mode of dealing with them. ^ In the Sultan’s time,’ he 
wrote, ^ when called out, they got two pounds of grain a 
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day, often not that, no forage for horse, and no pay. They 
were expected to live by plunder. ' We give them daily 
rations, forage, and monthly pay. General Beatson ought, 
at first, to have checked their plundering propensities, but 
by his conduct, he did die reverse — he aiilowed his men to 
leave their caiiip at all times armed to the teeth with pistols. 
No man carries less than two, always loaded. They ride 
into the town, and take anything they fancy, sometimes 
throw down a tenth of its value to the shopkeeper, and if 
he objects, it is either abuse, a licking, or out with the pis- 
tol and bang at him. In the country about they ride into 
gardens and vineyards, turn the horses loose to feed, pull and 
carry away the grapes, plunder the folds and flocks, take 
food and grain from the people,’ and ravish the women. All 
this has been proved beyond a doubt at the Court of In- 
quiry. The country people are deserting their properties, 
and the respectable families of this town have left and gone 
over to the European side : shops are all shut. General. 
Beatson will not believe it — all lies, as he says — Russian 
intrigue, French hostility, &:c.* 

Neill thought that with a fair system of discipline these 
unruly Bashis could be converted into splendid droops, and 
he expressed a detailed opinion to this effect, fdr which he 
received the thanks of the ambassador at Constantinople, 
Lord Stratford sent a despatch ^to General Beatson — ^ copy 
of which,* wrote Neill, ‘ he sends to me — ^in which, in the 
name of her Majesty’s Government, he calls upon him to 
act at once according to my recommendations and put down 
excesses, or adhere to his resolution and resign the command 
mto my hands. He also adds his testimony in favour of the 
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soundness of my recommendations^ and the discredon and 
calmness in the perfornAnce of a ditterent duty, &c. This is 
satisfectory, as showing that I am all right. . , . feel, if 
required to do it, quite equal to bringing the Bashi-Bazoukhs 
into order, anti mailing excellent light cavalry of them — if 
not required to do so, I retufn to my infantry idivision none 
the worse for the experience and general insight into the 
service.’ 

But neither with the Bashi-Bazoukhs, nor with his own 
infantry division, was the hope.which he had so long enter- 
stained of doing active service in the field doomed to any- 
thing but disappointment. Sebastopol was* taken. The 
war was brought to a closd \ and there was no further need 
ot the services of the Angfc-Turkish Contingent. ^The 
play is now up,’ he wrote from Yenikale on the 9 th of 
April, 180, ^and it has certainly been provoking that we 
hav^j been kept back and thrust out of the way 5 however, 
vve have the satisfaction of knowing that we have succeeded 
admirably in organizing this Contingent.* have 

seldom seen men who move better, and are more easily 
handled in the field 5 at ball practice, they are first rate. 
During the^ winter, when we were several times threat- 
ened, the f^lows turned out in the highest possible spirits, 
• 

* One great secret of Ncilfs success in the organization and 
management of his force was the firm adherence to a determination 
to have as officers ‘ none but men fit for the work.’ ‘ I have,’ 
he wrote in one of his letters, ‘ got, no doubt, into great disgmee by 
being too strict. Twelve offers have been obliged to leave my 
division. I went at high game, for one Brigadier-General, three 
Lieut. -Colonels, and three Majors were among those who went very 
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Whether the force will be kept up remains to be seen. 
The French will be averse to it, as giving us so much more 
influence The Sultan is anxious to have British officers 
to organize his army, and the report is that they will J)e 
lent to him. I, of course, will stay if t],e Go/ernment and 
Company wilj[ allow it. It is a grand thing for me to have 
the rank and position, and if — as they all say it will be — 
confirmed, I may return to India for a short time, only to 
some high command. My object has been, in coming out 
here, to gain rank, and if I .have been debarred getting it 
in front of the enemy it is no fault of mine.' 

The Anglo-Turkish Contingent was broken up, and 
Colonel Neill returned to England. Then came a brief^ 
happy period of home-life. The entries in his journal, 
short but regular, exhibit him in the, full enjoyment of 
tranquil domestic pleasures. He resided with his wife and 
children in Scotland — sometimes paying visits with the 
former to his friends and neighbours j sometimes attending 
national gatherings 3 and when the shooting season com- 
menced, going out with his gun — ^perhaps more for exercise 
than for sport. During this period he was in frequent 
correspondence with the official authorities on the trouble- 
business of General Beatson and the Bashi-Bazoukhs) but any 
annoyance that this might* have occasioned him was more 
than compensated by the kindness of some of the Directors 
of the East India Company, who expressed their willing- 
ness to provide for his sons. Mr Mangles gave him a 
cadetship for one of his boys, an(^ Mr Prinsep for another. 

Early in November he went to London, visited the 
India House about his leave, and after a few busv days 
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there set oiit with hi*s wife on*a round of visits to friends in 
the home comities. From Westerham, where they were 
the guests of Mrs Neill’s cousin^ Mr Warde, of Squerryes, 
they went to Reading, thence to Bath and Cheltenham. 
From the latter pface he v^ent to the neighbourhood of 
Neath in South Wales, where he spent a few pleasant days 
with some members of his wife’s family, and on the loth 
of December returned to town. After a few days, he left 
London with his family, by the North-Western Railway, 
cn route for the North, parting* from them at Warrington ^ 
and whilst they journeyed on to Carlisle, he struck off to 
Liverpool, thence to visit some friends in the Isle of Man, 
thence to Whitehaven by tvater, and thence on to Carlisle 
t(; rejoin his circle at Swin^ridge. On Christmas-day he 
dined very happily, with all his family about him — 
happy famil}' gathering,’ he wrote in his journal, ^ of ever> 
member of it. Can we ever expect to meet again on an- 
other Christmas-day ? ’ Never. But there were still^a few 
more happy weeks for him. January passed, and the first 
half of February, and he was still surrounded by his family. 
On the 1 6th of the latter month, the bitter hour of parting 
came 5 and Neill tore himself from all he loved. There 
was some necessary business to be done in London, and the , 
steamer was to leave Southampton on the 20th. 


The voyage to India was not an eventful one. Earl^ 
on Sunday, tfie 29th of Ifcarch, the steamer entered the 
Madras Roads. ^ Go to Mount-road Chapel with Gillilian ’ 
is the first record in his journal after his arrival j the next 

YQL. II, 33 
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is, ^ Find that 1 can get off to Bushire soon/ His regiment 
had gone to the Persian Gulf, where the British expedition 
under Sir James Outram was operating with successful 
vigour 5 and Neill was eager to join without a moment of 
unnecessaiy delay. He was vexed thaf he had not received 
an information at Galle that it would be better for him to 
stop there and proceed thence to Bombay. But on the 6th 
of April telegraphic intelligence arrived to the effect that 
the war was at an end- It was then well-nigh certain that 
the Madras Fusiliers wouldf return to the Presidency. So 
this chance of service was gone. Another week, and there 
is the first mention in his journal of ' the bad feeling in the 
Bengal Army.* Then on thf 20th of April, ^The Fusilier 
vessels signalled this morning.* It was an exciting moment 
for him j for he was to take command of the regiment on 
its arrival, as the senior officer was compelled to proceed to 
England in broken health. ^I find,’ he wrote in his 
journal, ' that I shall have some work in hand to keep 
square in the Fusiliers. I shall require to exercise great 
discretion, keep my own counsel, always act honestly, fairly, 
and for the good of the Service only, and all will be right. 
Go down to beach and see Fusiliers land — a very fine 
healthy body of men, fully equal to any regiment I have 
ever seen.’ On the 28th, Colonel Stevenson made over to 
him the command of the regiment j and lie began his busi- 
ness with all earnestness at once. 

And so he went on, for a^rtnight, taking the utmost 
pains to explain to all the o^ers under him the system 
upon which he intended to proceed $ wisely counselling the 
younger officers, and in one especial instance, in which he 
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more thap suspected a dangerous addiction to strong dnnk, 
endeavouring to reclafm the offender hy inviting him to' 
live with him in the same house. By kindlier, blended 
with thej^ firmest resolution, in all his dealings both with 
officers and*men,*he was rapidly gaining an ascendancy 
over the regiment, when news came from* Calcutta that 
Northern India was in a blaze. Colonel Neill had just 
made his arrangements for a permanent residence in Madras, 
when he was summoned to proceed immediately to 
Bengal. ^ Receive from Spufgin,* he wrote in his journal, 
under date May 16, 'accounts that he has secured me a 
house. At eleven p.m. receive orders from Adjutant- 
General to hold the regirtaent in readiness to embark, fully 
equipped — for service. regimental staff and heads 

of companies to set to work early in the morning. Hear^ 
that a telegraph is in from Calcutta, giving bad accounts 
from Meerut and Delhi, that our Bengal Native Army is 
,in a state of mutiny.’ The opportunity, so long and 
patiently waited for, had come at last. * 

And Neill knew that it had come. There was some- 
thing within him which told him clearly and distinctly, 
beyond tha reach of all inward questionings and misgivings, 
that much t^^as demanded of him, and that he was equal to 
the occasion. He was ^0 sure of this, that he did not 
hesitate to express his conviction tliat no responsibility could 
descend upon him, however heavy, the burden of which 
he was not capable of bearing j and this not boastfully, but 
with a quiet,* assured feelihg of self-reliance, and something 
of a prophetic insight into the future. ' He was sitting with 
me,’ writes a friend, ' in my little fiffice-room shortly before 
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he left for Bengal, talking over sundry professional matters, 
when he incidentally, and as it were half meditatively, 
remarked on the great service his Crimean experience had 
been to him professionally. He said, “It hasi^been the 
making of me, for I now feel fully equal to any extent ot 
professional employment or responsibility which can ever 
devolve on me.” Thinking the speech savoured somewhat 
of self-esteem, I looked up inquiringly at him, but was 
speedily convinced that nothing was further from his 
thoughts than boasting. His expression was calm and 
thoughtful, and his eyes tixed, as if peering into that future 
which was soon to verity the justice and sincerity of his 
estimate of his own character. I never saw him again to 
speak to, but I never forgot tlie deep impression his words 
. made on me, strengthened as it subsequently was by his too 
short but brilliant career in Bengal — not too short for his 
own fame and his country’s good.’ 

‘ We embarked in excellent order,’ wrote Neill from* 
Calcutta at the end of May, ‘ early on the morning of the 
1 8th, and arrived here on the afternoon of the 23rd, . . . 
Our passage up was very favourable, uhtil one of the boilers 
burst j but with no harm to any one, though it brought us 
down to half-speed at once. I landed soon, and saw the 
Military Secretary to Government and the Deputy-Quarter- 
master-General, and made all arrangements to start oft' the 
men I had brought up by steamers to Benares. However, 
next day there was a change. Only one hundred and thirty 
men went up the country by steamer, and the rest I am 
starting off by train.’ 

But this was not accomplished without an lucidentt 
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which soofi proved to the people of Bengal that the Madras 
officer had the right stuff in him, and that he was eminently * 
the man for the crisis. The story has been often told before. 
It shall be told here in his own words. ^ The terminus/ 
he wrote, ^ is on the bank of the river, almost opposite the 
fort, at Howrah. There is a landing-place and jetty. The 
train was to start at 8.30 p.m. My men were all on board 
flats in the river, where they were cool and comfortable, 
and out of the way of mischief. When a party of one 
hundred nn^n were intended* to go by train, the flat on 
which they were was hauled into the jetty. On the night 
on which the second party left, the flat was hauled in, bui 
.here was a squall, and* consequent delay. The railway 
people on shore gave no assistance. As we neared the jetty, 
a jack -in-office station-master called out to me very insolently* 
that I was late, and that the train would not wait for me a ' 
moment. He would send it oft' without me. A little al- 
•tercation ensued. Our men were landed by their officers, 
and went, making the best of their way up to the carriages. 
The fellow was still insolent, and threatened to start the 
train j so I put him under charge of a sergeant’s guard, with 
orders not \o allow him to move, until I gave permission. 
The other officials were equally threatening and impertinent. 
One gentleman told me that I might command a regiment, 
but that I did not command them 5 they had authority 
there, and that he would start the train without my men. 

I then placed a guard over the engineer and stoker, got all 
ray men safely into the train, and then released the railway 
people. Off went the train — onl^ ten minutes after time. 

. . . T told the gentlemen mat meir conduct was that of 
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traitors and rebels^ and fortunate it was for them«that I had 
not to deal with them. The matter has been brought to 
the notice of Government. I have heard nothing more 
than that Lord Canning thinks I did what was right 5 and 
the railway people are now most painfully civil and polite. 
It is given out that there was never an instance known of 
the railway officials being interfered with, far less made 
prisoners, except once in Ireland, in the Smith O’Brien 
affair, by Sir E. Blakeney.’ 

Having started the whole ’of his regiment, Colonel Neill 
made all haste, by horse dawk, to Benares, which he reached 
on ?tie 3rd of June. He found that some seventy men of 
his own regiment had arrived, and that in addition to these 
there were a hundred and twenty men of her Majesty’s 
joth Foot, and thirty European artillerymen, with three 
guns. The native force consisted of tlie 37th Sepoy Regi- 
ment, a regiment of Irregular Cavalry, and the Sikh regiment 
of Loodhianah. In all the country, perhaps, there was not * 
a spot to which more anxious eyes were turned 5 for it was 
the very nursery and hotbed of Hindooism — the great 
home of the Brahmin priesthood. The British authorities 
were alive to the danger by which they were Surrounded, 
but it seemed to them that the safest course was to appear not 
to suspect it. Even when news came of the mutiny of the 
17th Regiment at Azimgurh, only some sixty miles distant, 
the Brigadier hesitated to disarm at once the 37 th Regi- 
ment, whose fidelity, in this juncture, was doubtful. 
Against delay Neill vigorously protested ; and succeeded in 
obtaining the consent of the Brigadier to an immediate 
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afternoon parade.* .Soon aftty five o’clock the European 
troops were assembled. • Colonel Neill was not the senior 
officer present on that parade j but he was soon cqpipelled 
to take the command. The senior officer was Brigadier 
Ponsonby, wh«, si 36 <|en or seventeen years before, as a Cap- 
tain of Native Cavalry, had covered liimself with glory on 
the field of Purwan-durrah, when his regiment turned their 
backs on the Afghan horsemen, in their last charge, under 
Dost Mahomed.f His health had for some time been fail- 

• 

♦ The stoiy is thus told in an official narrative drawn up by Mr 
Ts^lor, joint-magistrate of Jaunpoor : ‘ None could now doubt that 
a crisis was near at hand ; and on June 4th, a council (both civil dnd 
military) was called to debat«* the question of disarming the 37th 
Native Infantry. It was still sitjing when a Sowar arrived with the 
news of the mutiny at Azungurh. This decided the question, and it 
was arranged that next morning the civilians should assemble at the 
Collector’s kutchery, whilst the 37th was paraded and disarmed, 
7 Tie debate had been very full, and the decision deliberate : yet the 
civilians had scarce reached their homes when they were alarmed by 
*the roar of the guns on the parade-ground; The whole pl^ns were 
in vain. They had been frustrated by the following cirdimstances. 
It appears that as Brigadier Ponsonby was returning home after the 
council, he met Colonel Neill, who recommended him to disarm the 
corps at once. Disregarding all other considerations, on the spur of 
the moment He hurried to the parade-ground ; the troops turned out, 
l&c.* But I Iiave a copy of a letter from Brigadier Ponsonby, in 
which it is stated that the redbmmendation in favour of immediate 
action came from Colonel Gordon. * It then transpired,’ he wrote, 
* that the men of the 37th were much implicated, and Gordon advised 
that the regiment should be disarmed at once. After some discussion, 
I agreed. We had no time (it being between four and five P. M.) to 
lose, and but little arrangement could be made.* 

t See ante^ Memoir of Sir A. Burnes, pages 77, 78. 
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ing, and now the slant rays of the fierce June sun tq.ok terrible 
effect upon him, and he was struck down by coup de soleiL 
It wa^ intended to surprise the suspected regiment in 
their lines, and Compel them to give up their arms. ' We 
were,’ wrote Neill in a private letter, ‘ t / have been joined 
by the Sikhs and cavalry, on tlie parade-ground of the 37thj 
but they were not up, so we pushed on. The 37th let us 
come close, keeping within their huts and places of arms, 
and fired a volley into us. There was some confusion at 
first. ... I was nearly cut ('If, but got back again among 
my men, and got the lads into order. The Artillery fired 
grape, and the 37 th were nearly silenced. Colonel Gordoh 
had brought his Sikhs up 5 the guns were in the centre, 
our men protecting themj the loth Foot on their right; 
the Sikhs on their left. I had arranged to clear the Sepoys 
‘lines, that is, to drive them out, and follow them up to pre- 
vent mischief to the unprotected in the cantonment. I 
w'as just doing so, and had got my men into the Sepoys* 
Imts, when there was an alarm about the guns. I was out 
of sight of them at the moment, but hastened towards them 
to see the Sikhs firing on our three guns, and our small 
protecting party of Fusiliers advancing to charge them. 
You may imagine my delight on seeing the Artillerymen* 
bringing their guns to bear, and our lads firing steadily with 
effect. The Sikhs did not stand two rounds of grape, but 
broke and fled. ... I continued the fight until all had 
fled, followed them up as far as I could, fired round-shot 
into them, and set fire to their lines. The consequence is, 
fhat not a woman or a child has been touched.* * 

* It is generally believed diat tbe Sikh regiment bad no foregone 
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Having made al! possible provision for the safety of the 
women and children and the general security of the place. 
Colonel Neill t||jrned his thoughts, with anxious forebodings 
of evil, towards Allahabad, which lay some eighty miles in 
advance — an *irapottant civil and military station, situated 
at the confluence of the Jumna and die Ganges, and often 
def»cribed as the ^key of the lower provinces’ of Hindostan. 
Beyond a few men attached to the general Staif, there were 
no European soldiers in the place. The temper of the na- 
tive soldiery was doubtful. The Sixth regiment of Sepoys 
had volunteered, with apparent enthusiasm, to march against 
the insurgents at Delhi, On the afternoon of the 6th of 
June, the regiment was assembled to hear a letter of thanks 
from the Govern or-Generaftead to them on parade. ^The 

« 

intention to mutiny. Mistaking the designs of the British officers, 
they fell into a panic, and the strong instinct of self-preservation 
urged them to fire, in self-defence, on their supposed enemies. The 
•narrative already quoted says : ‘ The 37th was ordered to pile arms, 
and replied with a volley, to which the gj^ms gave a speedy and 
efficient answer; but at this unhappy moment, Captain Olpherts, 
perceiving a movement among the Sikhs ^n bis right, promptly 
turned the guns, and opened fire upon them. For some minutes the 
event was detobtful ; thrice the rebels charged the guns, thrice were 
driven back ifith grape ; the guns continued their destructive play ; 
the mutineers wavered, and then broke and fled. Never was route 
so complete ; a thousand armed men were flying from two hundred.’ 
Further on the same narrative says ; ‘ The Sikhs were brought out 
not knowing what was to be done ; suddenly the guns on one side 
opened on the 37th, men, officers, and all ; and on the other side the 
Irregular Cavalry began forcing into and abusing the Sikhs ; then a 
bad character stepped forward and tried to shoot Colonel Gordon. 
The corps then mutinied *, first fired into a group of young officers, 
;iid then charged the guns.’ * 
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men/ says the official account 6f these transactions, ‘ seemed 
highly pleased, and cheered loudly. "The European officers 
were more than confirmed in their implici^eliance on the 
fidelity of their men ^ yet in three hours and a half this 
loyal cheer was changed for the shout of mutiny and mur- 
der.’ On that night they rose upon their officers. There 
was a large gathering at the mess-house 5 and among the 
diners a number of cadets, recently arrived from England, 
mere schoolboys in age and manners. The mutineers fell 
suddenly upon them, and maiSsacred nearly the whole party. 
Next morning the gates of the great gaols were thrown 
open, and three thousand ruffians let loose to aid in the 
‘ work of blood and destruction.’^ The fort still, however, 
remained in our hands ^ but li was threatened both from 
^within and from without, for the fidelity of the Sikh troops 
was doubtful, and the mutineers outside were preparing’ to 
invest the place. 

But it was saved by the ibrasight and promptitude of. 
Neill. Whilst yet tjhe accounts from Allahabad were that 
^ all was well,’ he had despatched a party of fifty men of 
the Fusiliers under Lieutenant Arnold, with orders to pro- 
ceed by forced marches to Allahabad. On the oiorning of 
the 7th of June they arrived, wearied and exhausted, at 
Jhoosee, where the road from ’Benares met a bridge of 
boats, by which the river was crossed to ‘Allahabad. The 
bridge was in the hands of the enemy 5 but there was a 
steamer off the fort, which, after some unaccountable de- 
lay, was sent to bring in the Fusiliers. On thb pth anothei 
detachment, which Neill had sent forward, made its timely 
appearance^ and on the^’iith, Neill himself, having made 
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over the command of Benares to Colonel Gordon, ap- 
peared, with further reinforcements, under the walls of Al- 
lahabad. « * 

The energetic measures of Neill soon completed the 
work. His first st?p was to recover tlie bridge of boais, 
and to secure a safe passage for another partf of the Fu- 
siliers, which was pressing forward under Major Stephenson. 
This was on the 12th of June, the day after his arrival. 
On the 13th he swept the enemy out of the adjacent vil- 
lages, where, they were clusterfng in strength 5 and on the 
following day, a further body of Fusiliers having arrived, 
the Sikh corps was removed from the fort, and with it all 
remaining danger. ^ At Allahabad,’ wrote Lord Canning 
to the chairman of the East Tndia Company, ^ the 6th Regi- 
ment has mutinied, and fearful atrocities were committed 

0 

by tlie people on Europeans outside the fort. But the fort 
has been saved. Colonel Neill, with nearly three hundred 
•European Fusiliers, is established in it ; and that point, the 
most precious in India at thij moment, and for many years 
the one most neglected, is safe, thank God! A column,’ 
added the Governor-General, ^ will collect there (with all 
the speed ^f^hich the means of conveyance will allow of), 
which Brigadier Havelock, just returned from Persia, will 
command.* 

Of these events, Neill himself wrote, on the 2 ist of J une, 
to a friend, saying : ^ I have time to write you a few lines. 
As you may have heard, I have not been idle here. I have 
had* it much* my own way, that is, had the opportunity of 
doing all I thought best for the public service, and the 
emergency, and have been mosf wonderfully successful. 
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Thanks be to God for having upheld me in all^ and never 
allowing me to be at a loss in many of the emergencies 
that have occurred. I have never asked advice; I have 
always acted on my own responsibility, duly considered 
everything, given my orders, and had no changes after I 
assumed command. At Benares, I was astonished at many 
of the civilians and others, after I had taken post for the 
night, peeping about and asking where the council of war 
was to be held, to decide what was to be done. I soon 
put a stop to that nojisense,' I never allowed councils of 

war, would give my orders as to what was to be done, and 
desired no advice lo be attempted to be given. I decided 
as to the choice of our position, and was particular in every- 
thing. I lost no time in posting on fifty men — all I could 

, spare — ^under that gallant young officer, Arnold. They left by 
horse-dawk the night of the 5th (the night of the mutiny), 
they got in early next morning, and saved this in time. I 
pressec) on as many as I could, followed myself with forty 
men — nearly cut off — ^took twj? days’ hard work to do what 
was done in a night, got in in the forenoon, found Simp- 
son besieged, had 10 make my way in by getting a boat by 
stealth from the rebel side ; got my men in. '* Fancy my 
walking, at least one mile, through burning river sand ; it 
nearly killed me. I only lived by having water dashed 
over me. When I got into the open boat, my umbrella 
was my only covering : two of our lads died of sunstrolce 
in the boat : that I escaped is one of the greatest mercies. 

I found all wrong here : the Europeans almok cheered me 
when I came in. The salute of the sentries at the gate 

was, " Thank God, sir, you’ll save as yet ! ” I set to work, 
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aiid thrashed the fellows from about the place 5 the heat 
was terrific. I could only seud my troops, for I could not ^ 
accompany them, though much required j but I *sat more 
dead than alive in a choultry, where I could see and direcft 
God prospere*d us,® and after four days the fellows took 
alarm. I had taken advantage of a steamelt coming in, 
and sent a party with a gun in her up the Jumna, to attack 
it at all points : these completed it : the fellows sustained 
great loss, several of the leaders slain, they took panic one 
night and fled, and left behidd them the two guns they 
had taken from Colonel Simpson the night of the mutiny^ 
Cholera then suddenly attacked us, and the result was fear- 
tul y it has now left us butf about one hundred cases and fifty 
odd deaths in a few hours and less than three days. The 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief give me too^ 
much praise \ it belongs to the fine fellows 1 have had to < 
do the work for me. We are getting in. I am collecting 
•guns for a large force from here, and will have all ready 
soon. I am equipping a small force to push into Cawn- 
pore, but it is difficult with no carriage to send on a force 
alone, on a road assailed by the enemy ; but I shall do it. 

I have done my best to relieve Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawn- 
pore, but cSuld do no more 3 God help him ! I feel as- 
sured he will hold on, for his has been a gallant defence 5 
b\it how deplorable all to be taken in such a want of pre- 
paration, and to the last with so much hlind confidence in 
die Sepoys.* 

In another letter, written to his wife, he dwelt still more 
forcibly upon what he endured at this time. Only the 
strong resolute will sustained hira,*under a burden of sufter- 
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iiig, which would have pressed down and utterly incapaci- 
tated a weaker man. ‘ I was quite done up,’ he said, * by 
my dash' from Benares, and getting into the fort, in that 
noonday heat. I was so exhausted for days, that I was ob- 
liged to lie down constantly. I could bnly sit up for a few 
minutes at a^time, and when our attacks were going on, I 
was obliged to sit down in the batteries and give my orders 
and directions. I had always the greatest confidence in 
myself, and although I felt almost dying from complete ex- 
haustion, yet I kept up heart, and here I am, God be praised, 
as well as ever, only a little thinner. For several days I 
drank champagne and water to keep me up.’ 

On the morning of the las: day of June, Havelock 
reached Allahabad, and breakfasted with Neill. They had 
much to say to each other — ^much of the past, much of the 
future. During the latter fortn ght of the month that ter- 
rible visitation cf Providence — ^the ' pestilence which walk- 
eth in the darkness,* of which Neill wrote in the letter above 
quoted, had assailed the Europeans in the fort.* Still, ever 
mindful of his peril-surrounded countrymen higher up the 
country, he had made arrangements to detach a large portion 
of his force to Cawnpore, and appointed his seccnd in com- 
mand, one altogether worthy of the post — ^Majbr Renaud — 
to lead it to the relief of Sir Hugh Wheeler. The instruc- 
tions which Neill had prepared for the guidance of Renaud 
were now read, and highly approved by the General. 
Every point had been carefully considered 5 and he was not 
one to cast upon a junior officer any responsibility that he 
could take to himself. I give them here, as transcribed 
from a rough and not very legible copy : 
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Instructiofls to Major R^naud, commanding Cawnpore column 
of two hundred H,M's 84/A, two hundred ist Madras 
Fusiliers, two g-pounder guns, with European gunners, 
three hundred Sikhs, and the Irregular Cavalry, 

' 1st. You are to march as quickly as you can, the great 
object being to relieve Sir H. Wheeler and Cawnpore. 

^ 2nd. March off always early, and expose Europeans as 
little as possible 5 select shady places near good water for 
encampmegt. * 

^ 3rd. Attack and destroy all places en route close to the 
road occupied by the enemy, but touch no others •, encour- 
age the inhabitants to refurn, and instil confidence into all 
of the restoration of BritisE authority. Let all know that 
two more regiments are to leave this soon, and will be up^ 
here by the end of the week, also that Delhi has been taker ^ 
&c. 5 * and everything made known that will raise the Brit- 
* ish name — all this in contradiction to the lying reports to 
our disadvantage. The villages of Mubgoon and neighbour- 
hood to be attacked and destroyed 5 slaughter all the men j 
take no prisoners. 

' 4th. AH Sepoys found, without papers, from regiments 
that have mutinied, who cannot give good accounts of 
themselves, to be hanged forthwith, particularly those who 
plundered treasuries and murdered their officers 5 also all 
the Sepoys of the 6th and 37th Regiments not on passport. 

* 5th. A company of SilJhs to be left behind at the ter- 
minus of the railway on the Cawnpore side, commanded by 
an European officer^ there to remain to keep up communi* 

* False tidings to this effect had been circulated. 
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cation, and take charge of a ciep6t of provisions to be there 
formed. Futtehpore to be promptly attacked, the Patan 
quartets to be destroyed, all in it killed 5 in fact, make a 
signal example of this place. But don’t let that detain you, 
as what you can’t finish Brigadier Haveiock will do. Two 
^hundred Siklis to be left there, with European officers. All 
officers belonging to the Oude Service, and whose regiments 
are in advance, to go on as far as Cawnpore. 

‘ 6th. You have some with you who know Cawnpore ; 
from them find out the shortest road to Sir H. Wheeler’s 
position, and all about the place. 

^ 7th. In all attacks on villages, either use artillery to 
knock over any defence 5 or, beaer still, the powder-bags 
with sappers \ surround villages with infantry to cut off fugi- 
, tive&j attack ah ays at two points. At Futtehpore shell 
r them with shrapnel. The cavalry should cut up fugitives 5 
see how they act, if not zealously, let me know. The ob- 
ject in, attacking villages and Futtehpore is to execute ven- 
geance, and let it be amply taken. All heads of insurgents, 
particularly at Futtehpore, to be hanged. If the Deputy Col- 
lector is taken, hang him, and have his head cut off and 
stuck up on one of the principal buildings (Mahomedan) in 
the town. Spare your ammunition as much as possible; 
always keep your guns in the centre of your Europeans, or 
entirely with them ; never allow the Sikhs, or any natives, 
to get on the Bank next to them. 

‘ 8th, Should Cawnpore unfortunately have falleU) at- 
tack the enemy, and hold your own until Briga^et Havelock 
joins you. All Government tents and property push on the 
road to be secured ; the fcivil power will assist you in this. 
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^ But as^ Renaud’s force wal to proceed by land, and it was 
of the utmost importance to communicate with Sir Hugh ' 
Wlieeler with the least possible loss of time, a detaAment 
of a hundred men with two guns was placed on board a 
river steamer, und#r Captain Spurgin, and despatched up 
the Ganges, with the following orders : • 


Instructions from Colonel Neill to Captain Spurgin, in com- 
inand of a detachment proceeding on steamer to Cawnpore, 

Allahabad, July 2, 1857. 

^ You are to push up as quickly as you can to Cawnpore ; 
he object is to relieve Str H. Wheeler. Land nowhere, 
but if mutiny and any opposition is shown, open fire, and 
destroy as many rebels as you can. On getting to Cawn-^, 
pore, to the Ghaut nearest the entrenched camp best adapt- , 
ed for landing} communicate with Sir Hugh Wheeler; 
•give him all the news of Renaud’s columns, whi<;h ^yill be 
at Cawnpore on the 8th. Land your men and stores as 
Sir H. Wheeler may direct, and I hope the steamer will be 
♦made available by Sir Hugh to bring* down here all the 
ladies and children, also sick and wounded officers } the 
veteran artillerymen on board will be a guard down the 
river, and will be with *the two guns sent back here. 
Should Cawnpore have fallen, endeavour to communicate 
with Major Refaaud. Let the steamer take up a good posi- 
tion in the rivei* where yom guns can best be used, and 
hold your own when it can be done. Steam up and attack 
enemy if within reach of you ; be there to bring off any 
who may have escaped. General Havelock starts on Sat- 
VOL. II. 34 
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urday morning, with nearly one thousand mea.and thre6 
guns. You must remain until you hear from him. Your 
detaclfinent will join him, and you have with you Renaud’s 
luggage. You will be required to assist the force in cross- 
ing the river. Any insurgents that into your hands 
hang tliem at once, and shoot a]^ you can. 8th of July. 
Intelligence having been received last night that Cawnpore 
may have fallen, you are to proceed up the river with the 
greatest caution as you approach within forty miles of it, and 
b3 most vigilant in avoiding compromising yourself by get- 
ting within fire from guns. Move up with caution as far as 
you can j obtain all the information possible of the state of 
affairs at Cawnpore. Coramuniiiate with Major Renaud’s 
column now at the railway, near which he will remain until 
.V General Havelo- k overtakes him. The united force will reach 
Futtehpore about the 8th. You must communicate with 
the General, oi advance up the river at the same rate as he 
Advances.# You will thus secure the river on his right flanks 
Having obtained certain news of the state of affairs at 
Cawnpore, move up and relieve it if it still holds out 5 if it 
has fallen, either retnain where you receive the intelligence, 
if a good place to remain, or drop quietly down near the 
infantry column, to a secure position, and wait until the ad- 
vance of the force.’ 

But these instructions had been scarcely signed whbn 
intelligence was received which rendered it necessaiy that 
these carefully-prepared plans should be reconsidered. Some 
messengers arrived from Sir Henry Lawrence^ at Lucknow 
and they reported that they had passed through Cawnpore ; ’ 
that that terrible tragedy, which cannot even now be named 
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without a shudder, had been acted, and that our miserable 
people there had passed beyond the reach of all human helpT 
Havelock accepted these facts, but Neill was at first disposed 
\o disbelieve them j and he chafed a little when he found 
that the General %nd his Staff talked of halting Renaud\s 
force, and not sending up the steamer with* Spurgin’s de- 
tachment. The steamer, however, was allowed to start on 
the following day, and Neill, still incredulous of the fall of 
Cawnpore, telegraphed to Government that he believed the 
story was an invention of the Nana Sahib, intended to mis- 
lead us 3 and although further accounts to the same effect 
were received, he continued to misbelieve the story, and 
strenuously urged the advance of Renaud’s force, at how- 
ever slow a rate, in order Aat there might be no appearance 
of vacillation and uncertainty upon our part. The cry (jf 
' Forward ! ’ was ever on his lips. He was angered wheiv 
others talked of * halting.* 

Meanwhile Havelock had been making his preparations 
to push on with reinforcements, to overtake Renaud’s force, 
and to advance to the relief of Cawnpore. But at the very 
commencement of the mutiny and rt*beUion at Allahabad, 
the Commissariat bullocks had been carried off or let loose 
by the insurgents ; and the means of conveyance for Have- 
lock’s force could not, tfierefore, be brought together with 
*tlie promptitude desired. He moved, however, on the 7 th 
of July, and was soon on the road to victory. 

' Lieutenant-Colonel Neill,* wrote the ' General to the 
Commandef-in-Chief, ^ whose high qualities I cannot suffi- 
ciently praise, will follow with another column as soon as it 
can be organized, and this fort* left in proper hands. I 
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should have preferred to move the whole of the troops to- 
gether, but the relief of Lucknow is an atfair of time, and I 
cannot hazard its fall by waiting for the organization of 
Neill’s column.’ * So Neill, eager to push on, but recog-^ 
nizing the necessity of his detention, rethained behind at 
Allahabad, He now became painfully convinced against 
his will that our unhappy people at Cawnpore had been 
ruthlessly murdered — men, women, and children, foully 
butchered in cold blood by the detestable Nana of Bhitoor. 
The details of this sickening tragedy made a deep and abid- 
ing impression on his mind. A stern resolution to take 
terrible vengeance on the murderers took possession of him, 
and it became the one great desire of his heart that he 
might live to inflict righteous retribution upon those who 
.jiad massacred oi r helpless little ones. He thought of his 
tOwn wife and children, then happily safe in England ; and 
he wrote in his journal : ^ I can never spare a Sepoy again. 
All that fall into my hands will be dead men.’ There was 
something of the old Scotch Covenanter spirit within him, 
and he felt that it was God’s will that he should not spare. 


On the 1 6th of July, having been pressed bj’ the Corn- 
mander-in-Chief to join Havelock as speedily as possible, 
Neill made over the command of Allahabad, and pushed 
on by horse-dawk for Cawnpore. Before he started, he 
had received news of the successful actions which Havelock 
had fought with the enemy, and forwarded the glad tidings 
to the Government at Calcutta. " On the 15th of July,’ nc 
* Marshman’s Life of Havelock. 
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wrote ta a friend, ^ I received a telegram from the Chief 
praising Greneral Havelock for his victories at Futtehpore^ 
&c., which I was requested to communicate toTiim. With 
* this came also the following ; But his health is not strong, 
and the season ft very trying 5 it is urgently necessary, 
therefore, that provision should be made lor placing the 
command of the column in tried hands of known and 
assured efficiency, in whom perfect confidence can be placed, 
in case Havelock should become from any cause unfit for 
duty. You have been selected for the post, and accordingly 
you will proceed with every practicable expedition to join 
Havelock, making over the command of Allahabad to the 
next senior officer.*’ * * Tliis I received m the afternoon. 
I was sending olF that evening a strong detachment of her 
Majesty’s 34th per bullock van, twenty-five miles a nigl\^, 
I determined to remain that night, and start off by horse» 
dawk and overtake them. I sent off my traps with them. 
I had much to do at Allahabad, instructions to give, &c. 
The senior officer was a Captain of the 78th. My suc- 
cessor, Colonel O’Brien, was expected on the 13th j he did 
not come, and I got away, overtook the detachment head- 

* Before making over the command, Neill drew up a most 
elaborate paper of instruclTons for the guidance of his successor, 
•the length of which alone precludes its insertion here. It is espe- 
cially worthy of notice, however, as clearly demonstrating that 
diose who said that Neill was remarkable mainly for an impetuous 
daring, which commonly disregarded all consideration of strate- 
gical cautions^ were especially wrong. The paper of Instructions to 
Renaud and Spurgin, given in the text, go far to disprove this. 
The instructions to his successor at Allahabad render the proof con- 
clusive. 
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quarters of the corps, and got to Cawnpo're in five ^days. I 
had hardly seen General Havelock before he said to me : 

" Now, General Neill, let us understand each other 5 you 
have no power or authority here whilst I am here, and you 
are not to issue a single order.” He usel^ to go down to 
the Ghat every-day to superintend the crossing over of the 
troops and material. ... I was placed in command at 
Cawnpore on his quitting. Well, off he went at last, and 
I assumed command.’ 

One of Neill’s first acts was to inquire into tlie circum- 
stances of the ghastly tragedy of Cawnpore. The ascer- ^ 
tained truth exceeded in horror all that his worst fears had 
suggested. He w'as a tender-hearted, impressionable man, 
whom such a story as this was sure to fill w ith measureless 
compassion on the one side, and indignation on the other. 
The horrors of Cawnpore might be repeated at Lucknow. 
When he thought of this — ^that even tlien, in our belea- 
guered position, delicate women and innocent children 
were every day becoming more and more at the mercy of 
our remorseless enemies — there was a great conflict within 
him, and he asked himself, in doubt and perplexity, what 
was to be done. He was not one of those who would have 
executed indiscriminate vengeance on the nation which had 
sent forth these cruel and cowardly assassins. A black face 
was not an abomination in his eyes. He had, throughout! 
the whole of his march, regarded scrupulously the rights 
and interests of the innocent people. He had suppressed 
with a strong hand every impulse to pillage and plunder. 
He had never suffered his men to take anything in the way 
of carriage or provisions from the people which was not 
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paid for the last Yarthing. • He had hanged many mur- 
derers and mutineers, *but never without trial, and what « 
seemed to him to be full evidence of their guilf,* Nor, 
even with all the heart-breaking manifestations of that foul 
massacre at Cawnpf)re before him, did a thought of sweep- 
ing and confounding vengeance ever take possession of him. 
But he was eager to inflict upon the miscreants themselves 
what he felt would be, both for our own people and our 
enemies, a just and merciful retribution. What he thought 
and what he did, at that tirfe, shall be told in his own 
words, as recorded in a letter to a friend. 

Having recited at some length the terrible story of the 
massacre in the boats at# Futtehgur, he proceeded to say, 

^ The men were shot, the w Anen and children were brought 
up to a little bungalow near the Assembly-rooms. The 
Futtehgur fugitives, such as were saved, were brought in* 
there too. I have sent a list of all, and their fate. Up- 
, wards of two hundred women and children were brought 
into that house 3 many had been killed in the bctets* many 
killed and died in the entrenchment 5 all who survived 
fever, dysentery, and cholera, in the confinement in that 
house, we»e barbarously murdered, after the receipt of the 
intelligence of Havelock’s first victory: — this by the Nana’s 
order. They were badly* fed and treated at first, but after- 
wards got more and clean clothing, and servants to wait 

* In a private letter, which was published some time ago in a 
Scotch paper, Jfeill distinctly said : ‘ Whenever a rebel is caught, he 
is immediately tried, and, unless he can prove a defence, he is sen- 
tenced to be hanged at once.’ As a different statement, has been 
inade^ it is important to consider this. * 
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on them. They were sent their evening meal on that fatal 
day, and after it these fiends rushed in and butchered them 
all 5 they were shot and hacked to pieces.* The bodies of 
all who died there were thrown into the well of the house, 
all the murdered also. I saw that housd when I first came 
in. Ladies’ and children’s bloody torn dresses and shoes 
were lying about, and locks of hair torn from their heads. 
The flo’br of the one room they were all dragged into and 
killed was saturated with blood. One cannot control one’s 
feelings. Who could be merciful to one concerned ? 
Severity at the first is mercy in the end. I wish to show 
the natives of India that the punishment inflicted by us for 
such deeds will be the heaviest, tiie most revolting to their 
feelings, and what they must ever remember.* h issued 
. the following urder, which, however objectionable in the 
^ estimation of some of our Brahminized infatuated elderly 
gentlemen, I think suited to the occasion, or rather to the 
present crisis : “ajth July, 1857. The well in which are 
the remains of the poor women and children so brutally 
murdered by this miscreant, the Nana, will be filled up, and 
neatly and decently covered over to form their grave : a 
party of European soldiers will do so this evening, under 
the superintendence of an ofiScer, The house in which 
they were butchered, and which is stained with their blood, 
will not be washed or cleaned by their countrymen 5 bur 

* In another letter, Neill says : * My object is to inflict a fearful 
punishment for a revolting, cowardly, barbarous deed, and to strike 
terror into these rebels. . . . No one who has witnessed the scenes 
of murder, mutilation, and massacre, can ever listen to the word 
mercy’’ as applied to these fiends.’ 
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Brigadier-jGeneral Sfeill has Setermiiied that every stain of 
that innocent blood shall be cleared up and wiped out, 
previous to their ^execution, by such of the mis*creants as 
may be hereafter apprehended, who took an active part in 
the mutiny, to be Selected according to their rank, caste, 
and degree of guilt. Each miscreant, aft5r sentence of 
death is pronounced upon him, will be taken down to the 
house in question, under a guard, and will be forced into 
cleaning up a small portion of the blood-stains 5 the task 
will be made as revolting to hlis feelings as possible, and the 
Provost-Marshal will use the lash in forcing any one object- 
ing to complete his task. After properly cleaning up bis 
portion the culprit is to* be immediately hanged, and for 
this purpose a gallows wilf be erected close at hand.” — 
The first culprit was a Soubahdar of the 6 th Native In- 
fantry, a tat brute, a very high Brahmin. The sweeper’s^ 
brush was put into his hands by a sweeper, and he was 
• ordered to set to work. He had about half a square foot 
to clean ; he made some objection, when down *came the 
lash, and he yelled again j he wiped it allnip clean, and was 
then hung, and his remains buried in the public road. Some 
days aftei^ otliers were brought in — one a Mahomedan 
officer of our civil court, a great rascal, and one of the 
leading men: he rather* objected, was flogged, made to 
lick part of the blood with his tongue. No doubt this is 
strange la^s^, but it suits the occasion well, and I hope I 
shall not be interfered with, until the room is thoroughly 
cleansed in this way. ... I will hold my own, with the 
blessmg and help of God. I cannot help seeing ffiat His 
finger is in all this — we have beenTalse to ourselves so often. 
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. . . Charlie, my boy, I expert out the 'first nfeil. I have 
* applied for him to come up here to cio duty, and I iiope tc 
belong to Vhe Lambs,” or as the Nana and the enemy cal! 
them, the Neel-fopee-wallahs. They wear light blue cap 
covers j the enemy say thoae fellows’ muikets kill at a mile 
off before they are fired : so much for Enfields. Your ac- 
count of is what I expected. He has nothing in him \ 

he is very timid. These panics are bad. I would turn 
every man in the service, civil or military, out of it, whose 
nerves failed him. Men of this stamp have no business in 
India.’ 

It was, doubtless, a terrible sentence that he executed, 
111 the eyes of the people of India j but he was fully con- 
vinced, in his own mind, that 6nly by such severity could 
he check the atrocities which, in their blind fury, the rebels 
and mutineers were committing upon the Christian people. 
Those upon whom the punishment fell, and their own 
countrymen who looked on, believed that the terrors of 
the sentence would pursue them beyond the grave 5 but 
this, in the eyes of- a Christian, was only an idea which ad- 
ded further bitterness' to the cup of death upon this side of 
eternity. There were many humane men at thatitime who 
believed that real mercy required the judge to Ilo violence 
to his own tenderness of heart. On such questions as this 
there must be much controversy and contention ^ for neithef 
the law of God nor the judgment of man has clearly 
declared the extent to which, in exceptional conjunctures, 
the ordinary principles of justice and morality ‘may rightly 
be disregarded. But if such acts as these be offences, they 
are offences which Histoiy^ is seldom unwilling tq^condone. 
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But 1 gladly turn*from this* painful episode, to wrKe ol 
Neill’s other more congenial duties. He was left, with 
some three hundred men, at Cawnpore, whilst Havelock 
was endeavouring to penetrate Oude and to advance to the 
relief of Lucknow. • What was the principal work to be 
done by him may be gathered from the instructions which 
he received on the 26th of July. He was ordered 'to en- 
deavour to defend as much of the trunk-road as is now in ■ 
British possession in Cawnpore, and to aid in maintaining 
the communications with AllahSbad and with the Brigadier- 
General’s (rfavelock’s) forces in Oude.* In addition to 
discharging all the routine details of duty, and effecting the 
establishment of order i» the town and cantonments of 
Cawnpore, he was directed •'to construct and strengthen 
entrenchments on both banks of the river, and to mount 
heavy guns in them; to render the passage of the river ' 
secure and easy by establishing, in co-operation with the 
4wo steamers, a boat-communication from entrenchment to 
entrenchment ; ’ and with this view he was to organize a 
well-paid corps of boatmen, and to collect and keep 
together a fleet of boats. He was to watch the roads to 
Allahabad, Allyghur, Delhi, and Agra, and to push forward 
reinforcemeAs into Oude, Finally, the Brigadier-General 
desired that Neill should •communicate with him 'in the 
mbst unreserved manner.* All these several duties, the last 
not least, were strictly performed. 

On the 20th of July, Havelock had commenced the 
passage of the river, which was the first step towards his 
advance into Oude. After a week of labour and difficulty, 
the whole cr)lumn was assembl<^ on the Oude bank. 
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^ Some of the Greneral*s Staff,* says Havelock’s^ biographer, 
Mr Marshman, ^were anxious tKat General Neill should 
accomp&ny the column to replace him, if he were disabled 
by any casualty 5 but the General, after carefully weighing 
the importance of the position at Cawnpore, the necessity 
of receiving, equipping, and forwarding reinforcements, 
and completing the establishment of a communication 
between the two banks of the river, and generally of main- 
taining our authority on the right bank of the Ganges, felt 
himself constrained to leavd General Neill in charge of the 
entrenchments, with the sick and wounded, tfiere being no 
other officer to whom he could intrust these responsi- 
bilities with equal confidence.* • On the morning of the 
29th the force advanced upcfo the town of Onao, where 
Havelock encountered a large body of the enemy, and 
routed them with heavy loss. After this he advanced to 
Busseerutgunje, where he gained another victory^ then 
halted in his career of glory and fell back upon Mungulf 
war, the* place in which he had assembled his troops for the 
advance, only six miles distant from the banks of the river. 
* As you know,* wrote Neill, * the first march brought him 
in contact with the enemy j he had one day’s bard fighting 
on the 29th, beat him completely ^ we lost U number of 
men from some little mistake ’’in the first affair, getting 
boxed round a loopholed keep or serraie, which was db- 
stinately defended : here Richardson of ours^’ fell, Seton 
and others wounded, but take the whole day’s the 
loss was not much j nineteen guns were taken in all, but 
three ordered to be brought up and secured by the Sikhs 
were left behind and tkkeu away by the enemy 5 this left 
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sixteen brass guns, most oT them ours — one a brass 24- 
pounder. However, alf of these we destroyed by the Ge- 
neral’s order. The enemy were flying — the briflge they 
were so anxious about was ten or twelve miles off, our men 
in high^ spirits, bloo€ up, &c. ; this was the time; but sud- 
denly, on being ordered to fall in to march, tnstead of an 
advance it was a retreat.’ On the 31st of July, writing to 
Neill from Mungulwar, Havelock said : ' I have come back 
here, because, though everywhere successful, I urgently re- 
quire another battery and a tfiousand more British troops 
to enable me to do anything for the real advantage of 
I/Ucknow. ... I shall be thankful for the aid of your ex- 
ertions in obtaining as mafiy workmen as possible for Cap- 
tain Crommelin to comraente and finish a bridge-head on 
this bank. Pray, also, urge on the collection of rations for 
my troops. Two heavy guns, 24-pounders, must be got 
ready, with bullocks, to accompany my advance, and three 
•large iron guns kept in readiness for the r^te-de-pont. 
Push across any British infantry as soon as it arrives, and 
improve as much as possible our boat-communication. I 
propose to advance again as soon as 'the reinforcements 
reach me, and to urge the garrison of Lucknow to hold 
out.* 

It would be out of place in such a narrative as this to 
discuss at length the strategical considerations which in- 
duced General Havelock to make this retrograde move- 
ment. Right or wrong, it created bitter disappointment in 
Cawnpore. To Neill, burning as he was with an eager desire 
for the immediate relief 'of Lucknow, and who, with such 
an object ever before his eyes, beKeved that all difficulties 
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should have been overcomej and all ordinary ijiles ot wai 
disregarded, this retrogression, in fhe hour of victory, ap- 
peared t‘6 be so startling and unintelligible, that he chafed 
under his mortification, and could not restrain himself from 
writing a letter of remonstrance to diis superior^ officer. 
^ My dear General,’ he wrote on the ist of August, ' I late 
last night received yours of five r.M. yesterday. I deeply 
regret that you have fallen back one foot. The efi'ect on 
our presfige is very bad indeed. Your camp was not pitched 
yesterday, before all manner of reports were rife in the city 
—that you had returned to get some guns, h*aving lost all 
that you took away with you. In fact, the belief among 
all is, that you have been defeated and forced back. It 
has been most unfortunate ydur not bringing back any of 
the guns captured from the enemy. The natives will not 
believe that you have captured one. The etfecl of your 
retrograde movement will be very injurious to our cause 
everywhere, and bring down upon us many who woul4 
otherwise have held ofi', or even sided with us. ... You 
talk of advancing as soon as the reinforcements reach you. 
You require a battery and a thousand European infantry. 
As regards the battery, half of Olpherts’s wil] be in this 
morning. The other half started yesterday oi^ to-day from 
Allahabad. This will detain you five or six days more. 
As for fhe infantry you require, they are not to be had, ahd 
if you are to wait for them, Lucknow will follow the fate 
of Cawnpore. Agni will be invested. This place also. The 
city will be occupied by the enemy. I have no troops to 
keep them out, and we shall be starved out. You ought 
not to remain a day where you are. When tjie iron gins 
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are sent tj you, als6 the half battery of artillery, and the 
company of the 84th Escorting it, you ought to advance < 
again, and not halt until you have rescued, if poasible, the 
garrison of Lucknow.* Looking at it strictly in a military 
point of view, the leader will doubtless say that this letter 
ought not to have been written. Discipline*stands aghast 
at it. No junio- officer has the privilege of thus criticizing 
the conduct of his senior. An apology, however, is to be 
found in the extraordinary character of the times, and the 
magnitude of the interests at sftake. It was an unexampled 
crisis, and one in which the best men were moved at times 
to disregard alT considerations of rank and station, and to 
assume an independence of tone which at other times would 
have been an unwarrantable? breach of duty. There were, 
indeed, momenrs, in that terrible autumn of 1857, when, 
under the strongest sense of what was due to the natioif 
they represented, moved by the irresistible manhood within^ 
them, men were prepared to trample down all the laws of 
discipline, and to assert irresistibly the rights of thfe stronger 
will and the more resolute courage. The words and actions 
of men, in such a crisis as this, must not be estimated by 
the measuring-rod of the army-list and the order-book. 
Neill thod^ht, on that August morning, of the despairing 
cries of the beleaguered •garrison of Lucknow, and of the 
Safety of the Great Empire, which was then threatened as 
it had never before been threatened 5 and he forgot for a 
while that it was the duty of Brigadier-General Neill not 
to remonstrate against the measures of Major-General Have 
lock, but to accept them in silence as those of superior nv* 
litar^ authority. • 
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But it was to this masculine energy of mind — to this 
irresistible activity of body — to the Voice within him, which 
was ever "crying, ^ Forward, forward ! * that England owed 
at that time the safety of the great cities of Benares and 
Allahabad.' If he had been a man of a colder and less 
eager nature-®-if he had had more caution and more patience, 
he would not have earned for himself the place that he has 
earned in the hearts of the people. Let us forget, then, the 
question of discipline fur a time. Havelock responded * and 
Neill sent in a rejoinder, which the highest military 
authority in India declared to be ^ perfectly unexception- 
able j * and, a day or two afterwards, the* General again 
pushed forward in advance. But, again, there was dis- 
appointment throughout the force, throughout the whole 
country, for Havelock, assured that he could not make good 
his advance to Lucknow, tell back, after more successes in 
the field, and waited for reinforcements. Of the necessity 
for this Neill himself was after a time convfoced. ^ Call, 
on Genefal Havelock,’ he wrote in his journal on the 14th 

* ‘I got a terrific reply,* wrote Neill, in a letter to a friend. 

* General H. said my note was one of the most extraordinary that he 
had ever perused : that he had written to me confidentially on the 
state of affairs ; “You send me back a letter of ctnsure of my 
measures, reproof, and advice for the ^future. I do not want, and 
will not submit to receive, any of these from an officer under my com- 
mand, be his experience what it may ; understand this distinctly ; arid 
a consideration of the inconvenience that would arise to the public 
service at this moment alone prevents me from taking the yet 
stronger step of placing you under arrest. ' You now stand warned. 
Attempt no further dictation. I have my own reasons, which I will 
not communicate to any one, and am alone responsible for the course 
1 have pursued ” * 
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of August^ ‘ and show him telegram from the Commander- 
in-Chief, and give him my opinion, that his men are not in 
a state to advance on Lucknow — that they must be taken 
care of for a time, and saved all unnecessary exposure. . . , 
General Havelock f alks a great deal about ray administra- 
tive powers, wishing to take me with him out fighting, and 
participating in his victories. I reply to this, that however 
much I may feel at not having participated in them, and 
however anxious I may be to ]j)e in front, all private feelings 
should be sjcrificed at such a time as this, and that I wished 
to be employed where I could do most for the public good. 
tie.sides, what I did not tell General Havelock, there is a 
farce in two Generals beifig with a handful of men, and one 
of them allowed to do nothing.’ 

Whilst Havelock was making these ineffectual attempts, 
to penetrate Oude, Neill was threatened at Cawnpore by# 
large bodies of insurgent Sepoys, conspicuous among whom 
•were the 42nd Regiment, that had recently mijtinied at 
Saugor. The adherents of the Nana, at Bithoor, were also 
menacing his position, and with the little handful of men 
at his disposal he found it wholly impossible to strike an 
effectual blow at the enemy. He could only send out 
small detacnments at a time, f About two thousand men,’ 
he wrote to a friend, ^ part of the 42nd, 41st,, and the regi- 
ments here, with four guns, are at Bithoor, twelve miles 
from thisj eight thousand men more, with some guns, are 
at Futtehghur, seven miles offj about fifteen hundred men 
are at Shevrapore, twenty-four miles off ; and the Nana, with 
Jussin Singh and fifteen hundred, about the same distance 
on the other side of the river, close to Bithoor. They can 
vot.. ic 35 
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cross the river any time, although 1 have thrice sent the 
steamers up with a lot of our lads and a few artillerymen 
and have astonished them a little. The first day, on the. 
first occasion, they destroyed boats, and brought down 
grain, not a soiil to be seen except friei ds, the 42nd from 
Saugor coming thereabouts 5 and on hearing that some ot 
the Nana s people had crossed over and Jiad plundered those 
friendly to us there, I sent up the steamer and forty of our 
boys, twenty Sikhs, eight artillerymen, two 6-pounders and 
a j-pounder inch mortar on board ; and they polished oft' a 
parcel of Gungapoots, a religions class oi* vagabond Hindoo 
devotees who had joined the Nana and <'omniitted no end 
of atrocities : none of our lads were On the 6th I 

sent up again the same forces each time niy aide-de-camp 
commanded. We had three artillerymen wounded, but 
,gave it to the fellows well 5 the 42nd and tin* Rifie Com- 
pany the greater portion of the enemy. They had two 
(runs. I cannot do more than this. On the loth the 
enemy were approaching, and an attack in the city was 
apprehended. I could not assist them 3 I have only three 
hundred infantry, half a battery of European artillery, and 
twelve veteran gunners. I can only move out one hundred 
and seventy infantry and four guns, leaving "^the guards 
standing 5 and of the two hundred and thirty in hospital 
several are convalescent, and fit to stand behind a parapet 
and fire. With this force I moved out in the morning of 
the loth towards Bithoorj the outpost of cavalry were 
about six miles olF, and cavalry patrols were about. I saw 
or heard of no one until oar scouts came in and reported 
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the gallaat enemy tailing off beyond Bitlioor. The General^ 
has ordered me not to use steam again until he ^has passed 
over 5 when he has, I should like to see a combined attack 
on them, and let us whenever we attack make an example ^ 
tills gathering neaf this, and the Futtehghur man, must be 
destroyed sharp.’ 

But upon the day following that which is last mentioned 
in this brief summary of events, the aspect of affairs be- 
came more threatening, and J'^eill wrote to Havelock, say- 
ing : ^ One of the Sikh scouts I can depend upon has just 
come in, and reports that four thousand men and five guns 
have assembltMl to-ilay at Bithoor, and threaten Cawnpore. 

I cannot .^land this : tBey will enter the (own, and our 
communications are s^one. If I am not supported, I can 
only hold out lu'n' — can do nothing beyond our entrench* 
mciits. All the country between this and Allahabad wil> 
be up, and our powder and ammunition on the way up (if 
the steamer, as I feel assured, does not start) will falHnto the 
hands of the enemy, and we shall be in a bad way,’ So 
Havelock, having struck another blow at the enemy at 
Boorhiya, returned, as before stated, and attacked the 
enemy at Bitlioor on the i6tli of August. The insurgents 
were dispersed, the victory was complete, and Havelock 
then posted himself in Cawnpore. 

There the announcement greeted him that Sir James 
Outram had been appointed to the command in that part 
of the country, and that he was making his preparations to 
come on with reinforcements. It was now Havelock’s 
part to noid his own at Cawnpore until the arrival ot 
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the General with his new regiments, and Neill 
ceased to have any independent authority.* The 
lowing month is said by the military historians to hav '^’ 
almost a blank. It was a sad one, for the troops wer' ^ 
ferine from cholera and other fell disease of the coui\*.-v . 
find there was no adequate provision for their shelter 
protection at a time when the heavy rains of the season 
turning the country into a swamp. What Neill thouf 
on this and other subjects m^y be gathered from the 
lowing entries in his private journal: ‘'Thursday, Augi^ 

20. Write to Commander-in-Chief about health of troo^^ ^ 
— that they must not be more exposed. Mention abouf^ 
reports of returning to Allahabacf, also the reports fronl^ 
Agra that it was believed there that the (mutinous) troops’! 
at Gwalior intended coming here. More of the enemy ! 


assembled on the opposite banks of the river. Ride up to 
camp ^ find it a perfect swamp 5 the men all most uncom- 
fortablet ,Ride with General Havelock, who decides on 

abandoning the entrenchment.’ ^Friday, 21. Heavy 

storm and rain last night 5 men much wetted. Don’t get 
leave to occupy the stable sheds until the rain comes dot^n. 
Ride up and see the General this morning, and /speak seri- 


♦ Mr Montgomery Martin, in his work on our ‘ Indian Empire,* 
which contains an immense mass of information relating to the* 
convulsions of 1857, says; ‘On returning to Cawnpore, a great 
difference was observable in the place through the exertions of 
Neill. He had felt the necessity of conciliating the shopkeepers, 
and every morning at daybreak he went among them and en- 
deavoured to reassure them regarding the expected advance of the 
mutineers, whose appearance in overwhelming numbers was daily 
expected.* ' ^ 
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ously abaut health of men and the injury to them of being 
in tents. Ride round with Tytler and show the houses 
which I would recommend, but it is decided to put the 
men up in the stables, which are to be cleansed and matted, 
and the place aroiind them drained. Glad that something 

is to be done,* ^ Sunday, 23. Receive fetters from Sir 

Patrick Grant that he leaves for Madras on the 22nd, as 
that celebrated soldier. Sir Colin Campbell, has arrived.’* 
do not, therefore, now write to you,” he says, ‘^as your 
Comma nder-in-Chief, but as your friend, and in that ca- 
pacity w'ould beg of you to get on smoothly with your 
immediate superiors, and not allow differences to arise be- 
tween you. You are tod old a soldier not to be aware that 
if the senior officers of a force in the field get to logger- 
heads, the public service must inevitably suffer 3 and I knoy 
you and Havelock too well not to feel that such a resuU 
would be infinitely painful to both of you. Your services, 
from the moment of your arrival in the Bengal Pre^sidency, 
have been invaluable, and I shall ever look back with im- 
mense satisfaction to the good fortune which sent you here 
at so critical a period. Give your ^ Lanibs ’ * my assurance 

* The tSen of the Madras Fusiliers were familiarly known by the 
designation of * Lambs,’ bul*T have not been able to ascertain to my 
satisfaction the origin of the designation, though 1 have inquired in 
several quarters likely to be informed on the subject. One suggestion 
worth noting is, that they may have been called * Lambs,’ because in 
the early days of the regiment a number of men from the 2nd Queen’s 
Royals, who have the Paschal Lamb on ^eir arms, were drafted 
into it. It has also been surmised that they were called Lambs on 
the Incus a ^on lucenda principle. They have a tiger and a lion on 
their arms. 
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that one of my first steps on returning to Madras shall be 
'to see myself that their wives and families are thoroughly 
well cared for in every respect. They shall want no rea- 
sonable comfort or accommodation that I can procure for 
them, and I beg that you will tell your gallant regiment so 
from me.” Sent the latter portion of this letter to Steven- 
son, to be communicated to the corps.’ — ^ ' Tuesday, 25. 
Ride through the city. About two thousand arms have 
been collected, and are being broken up. Had I the go- 
vernment of India, I would disarm every map, arm the 
police with laities (clubs), and have soldiers only armed. 
Native opinion is that Delhi is falling. There is now 

scarcely any hope of Lucknow Bruce mentions 

having been to search the house of a Newab, who is with 
^he Nana, and whose son commands four regiments before 
Lucknow, and he (Bruce) says that he found five ladies of 
the famil) there. Instantly order them to be secured^ and 
to be informed that I keep them as hostages for the safety 

of our women :md children in Oude.’ ^Wednesday, 26. 

.... These are ticklish times 5 none but stern measures 
will answer. Write to General about the women I secured 
last evening, suggesting to him that Government' be asked 
to secure and hold as hostages all the wives and women of 
the Princes of Oude and other swells at Calcutta ^ and that 
he issue a proclamation to the Oude people to the elFeci 
that if one woman or child of ours, falling into the hands 
of the enemy, is injured, we will hold their wives and chil- 
dren in our hands responsible for it. No chance, however 
remote, should be neglected.’ The advige thus offered was 
taken, and the proclamation was prepared ^ but when it was 
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shown tp Neillj h*e though? that it was aimless and spirit* 
less. It was, perhaps, never issued in that form. I carf 
lind no mention of the proclamation in Marshman’s ex- 
haustive biography of Havelock. It is enough to record 
that no injury *06 any kind ever befell these native ladies, 
and that Neill was the last man in the wodd to have hurt 
a single hair ot their heads.* 

With the new month came new interests. Outram was 
coming on with his reinforcements, though, owing to in- 
superable obstacles, not so rapidly as had been expected, 
and the great question of the advance on Lucknow was 
paramount in all men’s minds. Neill, whose guiding prin- 
ciple it was, at this time, to do whatsoever he thought best 
for the interests of the Stale, regardless of all considerations 
of etiquette and routine, opened communications with 

* Since the above passage was written, I have chanced upon tile 
foll»wing, in Neill’s private correspondence, wliich indicates that 
this measure was attended with good results : ‘A few daji^s .since there 
was a meeting of all the insurgent nobles and chiefs, when it was 
declared unanimously that they disapproved of the Nana’s conduct in 
killing men, women, and children taken ^prisoners, and that they 
^yould' treat all women and children with the greatest respect. I think 
I mentioned that some native ladies of the families of a noble and his 
son, now Lucknow fighting against us, I have in confinement here 
in their own house ; and f had it made known to them, for com- 
• munication to their husbands and male relatives, that they should be 
treated with respect and consideration only so long as our people are. 
.... The ladies talked of p jison ; but seein.g that they are treated 
properly, I suppose that they are all right again, getting over their 
feat's. It is said that this act of mine, and a proclamation sent over 
to them by Havelock, drawn out at my suggestion by Captain Bruce, 
has caused the meeting .’ — General Neill to Mrs Neill. Cawnpore 
S^tember 16. 
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Outran!^ as he before had done with Patrick Grants and 
. freely expressed his opinions. It is a source of infinite re- 
gret that fvo brave and honourable men, whose memories 
are dearjy cherished by the great nation for which they sacri- 
ficed their lives, should not have looked, ^AX^hilst living, with 
kindlier eyes cn each other. But it is not to be disguised 
that there was continual animosity between Havelock and 
Neill. It was unfortunate. But on neither side was it cul- 
pable. The truth is, that the Generals were essentially un- 
like each other. I can hardly conceive an idea of two men 
more dissimilar in character and disposition. Neither, in 
the whirl and excitement of those troublous times, was cap- 
able of appreciating the fine qualities of liis brother-soldier. 
And so it happens that the correipondence of both contains 
many acrimonious passages, which I have no desire to repro- 
duce 5 but I do not doubt that if they had lived to look back 
hpon the diversities of opinion which agitated them during 
those memorable months at Cawnpore, each would nave 
seen in ' the conduct of the other much to admire and to 
commend, and that the strife of a few weeks would have 
been alchemized, into the friendship of years. 

From the correspondence with Outram, of which I have 
spoken, some extracts may be given, showing tht eagerness 
with which Neill desired, at the earliest possible moment 
compatible with full assurance of success, to press on to 
Lucknow : ^ September 8. I sent you by express to-d|iy 
the copy of the note from General Inglis, at Lucknow, of 
the 1st instant.* General Havelock, I believe, has not sent 

* This letter from Colonel Inglis is given at p^e 392 of Marsh- 
man’s * IJfe of Havelock.’ ' 
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the said letter from* Lucknow to the Governor- General j so 
if you think it proper to do so, by sending to Mr Chester at « 
Allahabad the copy I forward to you, he would send it on. 
.... When I got the message from Lucknow to-day, I 
went to General fjavelock with it. He was friendly, and 
I ventured to suggest that no time was to be«lost — that he 
should immediately commence preparations to cross over 
into Oude. He felt inclined to do so, and he said the Ad- 
iulant-General was of my opinion. I think he ought to 
cross over and establish himseff at Mungulwar, get every- 
thing over*with him, so that your reinforcements, when 
they arrive here, may at once move over. No time is to be 
lost, in my humble opinion. Your men won’t be here be- 
fore the 13th or 14th, at soonest, and if they join him at 
Mungulwar by the 15 th, you would have ten days to re- 
lieve the garrison. I submit my opinions to you, who can 
decide whether they are correct or the reverse 5 my greaf^ 
object is, let us be moving. The passage of the river will 
take several daysj let it be commenced upoif a*t once. 
Lucknow must be saved. Lei the garrison at Cawnpore, 
left behind, hold out against [illegible], if they come. We 
can return in time to lick t|iem also.’ ‘ September 9. 
Much to fny extreme horror and real annoyance^ I dis- 
covered this morning tUe enclosed note to your address, 
fl^hich I must have most stupidly overlooked in sending otf 
to gyou the enclosure in which it ought to have been put. 

I hope you will pardon my most unintentional carelessness. 
How I could have made the mistake I can’t make out. Mr 
Edwards * inforpas me tliat the two men-servants of Missur 
* Mr William Edwards, ol the Bengal Civil Service, who has 
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Byjenath, a banker of great \^ealth ancf much influence at 
'' Bareilly, have come to him to-day iVom their master. They 
describe the hostility between Hindoos and Mahomedans as 
very bitter. The former have taken up arms, and in one 
tight killed several hundreds of Khan Behaudhur Khan’s 
men, who ard an ill-favoured rabble. There are no regular 
troops in the province. Mr Edwards says, in which I agree 
with him, that if the Hindoos were encouraged by our peo- 
ple in authority, they would doubtless adopt more energetic 
measures for ridding themselves of their oppression. It ap- 
pears Captain Go wan, or Lieutenant, 1 can’t make out which 
— if the‘ captain, he was the commandant of the pth Oude 
Infantry Irregular Force, if a lieu-^enanl, the adjutant of the 
i8th at Bareilly — with live oth^r oliicers, are in hiding with 
^the Kearee Thakoor, and they offer to organize the Tha- 
^koor’s troops if they are authorized to draw money from 
bankers for this purpose. Mr Edwards feels certain that 
Byjenalh, with ethers, would advance the necessary funds 
tor this purpose, if he received some guarantee from him. 
I agree with Mr Edwards, the present is a favourable op- 
portunity for comnmni eating with Captain Go wan and By- 
jenath, and that Governinent might be induced k) authorize 
up to j 0,000 rupees to be at Captain Gowan’s disposal for 
the purpose mentioned. Indeed^ so impressed am I with 

written a most interesting account of his ‘personal adve^res 
during the rebellion.’ He came into Cawnpore on the last day 
of August. He has himself recorded how Colonel Fraser Tytler 
introduced him to ‘ General Neill, who had just driven up in a 
very nire-looking dog-cart, and we soon got into very earnest con- 
versation.’ ' 
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the very great advantage to our Government the fostering 
and promoting bad blood between the two races, besides * 
encouraging our friends and well-wishers, that had I been 
in superior command here, and you had not been appointed, 

I would have takei. upon myself at once to have given the 
authoritj^ for the money, and asked for the sanction of Go- 
vernment afterwards. However, the matter is now in bet- 
ter hands, and will no doubt receive your every considera- 
tion. I feel perfectly assure^, when you get up here and 
into OudCj^you will be able to eftbet a vast change for us 
in encouraging the well-disposed. I have heard nothing 
to-day \\'hethcr the General crosses before you conle up, or 
when. 1 hope, hovvevef, all will be ready to start by the 
time the troop^’ you are bnnging reach this, or very soon 
afterwards. The sooner Lucknow is relieved, the soonsy; 
we shall be in a position to attack and dispose of others. ^ 
am sorry to hear of the outbreak of the part of the 27 th 
Bombay Native Infantry at Kolhapoor. A Lieyitenant 
Kerr, of the Southern Mahratta Horse, with the small 
party of his men, is said to have behaved nobly. In con- 
clusion^ allow me to hint that I have strong doubts whether 
General Havelock may have sent ofi' a telegram of Inglis’s 
letter to dovernmint. The Telegraph was only opened 

from this forenoon. "September 13. Early on the 

morning of the iith, I had the pleasure of receiving yours 
of the previous day from Camp [illegible], and lost no time, 
with Mr Edwards, in carrying out your instructions. I 
wrote to Captain Gowan as follows : “ Sir, — In consequence 
of representations by you through Mr Edwards, Collector of 
Budaon, of your being able, if assisted with money, to or- 
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ganize the troops of the Thakoors where you are, and to 
get them to assist Government, and act against the rebels, 
I, on beiiig made acquainted with them, wrote to General 
Sir J. Outram, commanding the forces in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and suggested to him that you should be assisted to 
the amount di 50,000 rupees for that end, and Mr Edwards 
has to-day communicated with the native bankers at Bareilly 
to assist you with sums of money to that extent, as you may 
require them. I must add, that no time is to be lost in ot* 
ganizing these troops, and making an impression against the 
enemy in any place you can.” I also quoted the order by 
Government as to the rewards for Sepoys brought to any 
military authority, as also tliose for horses and the property 
of Government brought in, and* requested him to give them 
circulation and publicity as extensively as he could ; also to 
communicate my letter to him to tlie othcer conuriaiiding 
at Nynee Tal, and request his co-operation in any \\'ay 
“ for the good of the service and energetic and vigorous 
movements against the enemy.” That morning 1 called on 
General Havelock, with the view of impressing him with 
the importance of your orders and views regarding <Tossing 
over, and making the necessary arrangements, ^hat there 
should be ikj delay in crossing over yourfteinforcements, and 
that all should be ready to advance on Lucknow. I showed 
your letter to General Havelock, and he was displeased that 
I should have written to you. I made no remark about his 
having had Captain Gowan’s letter so long in his possession, 
and, as I believe, done notliing. I have only acted in this 
affair as I will, and as is my habit, on all occasions, for the 
good of the public service! I only regret General Havelock 
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did not, sojne time since, whal: you have authorized me to 
do. Private feelings, or standing on any delicacy, during 
the present times in particular, is not to be thou^t of. I 
should never give offence to a senior in the Greneral’s posi- 
tion if I could avoi^ it. I certainly never intended to give 
offence in this instance 5 but when so much was at stake, I 
would have shown the greatest indifference had I not at 
once given you the information. Greneral Havelock gives me 
to understand it is his intention to take me with* him this 
time — a piece of good fortune I had not dared to hope for. 
He talks of my commanding the Right wing of his force. 
Colonel Hamilton the Left. There will be six European 
and one Sikh regiment •of infantry when you come up, 
should tiiere not be a division of it into two brigades, at 
least that part going to Lucknow. There will be great 
mismanagement if it is attempted to carry on work witU 
officers in command of right and left wings, neither of 
whom have a brigade staff. General Havelock will have a 
nice little force, two infantry brigades, his artillei^'^, and the 
small body of cavalry. There can be no difficulty in cross- 
ing thi^ river. I have not heard at what point it is intend- 
ed. I wffuld prefer to land at the termination of the Trunk 
Road, notion the ijfand about one mile below it, by which 
the force recrossed the other day. Any works the enemy 
may have thrown up on the other bank are contemptible 
enough. * General Havelock was down this morning trying 
the range of two 24-pounders on this bank, intended to 
cover a passage of the river. I had given ray opinion to 
Sir Patrick some time since, when H. was in Oude (it was 
asked), whether I could assist hifh if he retired in presence 
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of an enemy. This gave him great ofience, also, and 
I was told I had misled his Excellency by stating what was 
considered by him and his engineer officers absurd — that the 
ground to be commanded was not within his range. This 
morning’s practice has shown him that cl am five hundred 
yards within iny mark 3 these guns, only at four and a half 
elevation, range far beyond. 1 was sorry for his firing j in 
the first place, he uselessly expended powder and shot, and 
by his fir#, if the enemy are up to it, they will know where 
to place their batteries out of reach of these guns. How- 
ever, all this shows signs of doing something. I shall be 
delighted, however, to see you up here, for, until you do 
arrive, I do not expect to see anydiing done towards form- 
ing the bridges.’ 

The day of departure was now close at hand. On the 
nth of September, an officer at Cawnpore wrote in his 
journal : ' We were made happy to-day by General Neill 
being informed bj General Havelock that he intended him 
to command the right wing of the force on the advance on 
Lucknow.’ On the 15th he wrote : ‘ the first division of 
reinforcements arrived this morning. Orders are out to-day 
for the force to cross into Oude to-morrow. ^ Hurrah ! 
hurrah ! General Neill to command tj^e right wing, con- 
sisting of the I St Madras Fusiliers, her Majesty’s 5 th and 
84th Regiment, Maude’s battery of artillery.’ The hour so 
long and eagerly looked for had come at last. Troops were 
pouring into Cawnpore, and everything was now in readi- 
ness for those operations for the relief of Lucknow, which 
seemed to be placed beyond the reach of all human acci- 
dents. Sir James Outrarh had arrived in camp, and Neill’s 
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heart had^Y'armed to him at once. He had now become 
very hopeful of success.* ^ Met Sir James Outram at dinner ' 
at Bruce’s/ he wrote in his journal on the 15th * ^ have a 
few words* talk with him before ^ he tells me he will form 
brigades — ^wiil not tear of General Havelock’s plan of land- 
ing men in the sun on a swampy island. Tilings will* be 
done well, 1 see — Gk;neral Havelock taken into a room after 
dinner — Crommelin and Tytler sent for, and all their plans 
swamped — bridge to be first ^formed, then movfa over — 
Havelock’s plan, if carried out, would have rendered hors 
de combat no end of us.’ ^Wednesday, i6th. Break- 

fast with Bruce. Sir James shows me his proposed orders. 

I command first brigade-^to appoint my own brigade-major 
— appoint Spurgin — receive*English mails. My name is in 
every one’s mouth. The Times has taken it up.’ He wa^ 
beriming now to reap the reward of his good service in ^ 
the applause of his countrymen 5 and he felt confident that 
• the rest would follow. There was a great work before the 
army at Cawnpore, and Neill knew what were its perils. 

^ God grant us all and every success,’ he wrote in his jour- 
nal, ' and may He shield and protect uS all on our advance 
to victory 4’ But no presentiment of coming evil over- 
shadowed As mind. „ On the contrary, he wrote very hope- 
fully to his wife expressing his belief that all would be well. 
^"VVe cross the river again to-morrow,’ he said in his last 
lettter to that beloved correspondent, ^ with a very fine force. 

I have three regiments, my own, the 84th, and the 5th 
Fusilieni, and a battery of Royal Artillery under Captain 
Maude. We shall only be away for a few days and relieve 
the poor people at Lucknow, .^'ter that, I presume, we 
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shall have to drive the people out of FuttehglvJir 

' God grant we may all soon meet. I am in good health : 
the weather is getting cooler, so all will be well. God 
bless you, my dearest wife, and kiss all the dear bairns for 
me.’ The thought of those absent onerj was ever clinging 
to his heart. 


On thf 19th of September, everything was in readiness 
for an advance into Oude. The story of the march is so 
well told by an officer on Neill’s staff, that I give it in the 
words of the writer. It will be seen how unselfish, how 
considerate for others, the good General was to the last day 
of his life. * I shall commence' my narrative from the 19th 
Qf September, the day on which we crossed into Oude. 
The kind and thoughtful General, who was always thinking 
what he could do for others, without a thought for himself, 
had taken great pleasure in laying in a little store of arrow- 
root, sago, candles, and wine, to take to the poor ladies who 
had been suffering for so long in Lucknow 5 and he took 
his palkee carriage to place at the disposal of some of theni 
for their journey back to Cawnpore. He took one small 
tent, which he intended Spurgin and me to share with him j 
but it so happened that we only used it once all the way 
over. Well, on the morning of the 19th we got up at two 
o’clock (we all three lived in the same house at Cawnpore), ' 
and crossed over the bridge of boats with the troops, and his 
brigade was at first formed up on the left, and wlule halted 
there, we each took such breakfast as we happened to have 
in our pockets, and then ‘jjie brigade was ordered to move 
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oft’ to thcAright, Vhich^was done under a fire from two of 
the enemy’s guns, and some Sepoys who had taken up a 
position behind some sand-hills. The General, however, 
pushed forward his skirmishers and drove off the Sepoys, 
and halted his bri^de in a capital position, close behind the 
said sand-hills. We had to remain out in the sun the whole 
of that day, as the baggage was much delayed in getting 
across the bridge and three creeks that had to be forded be- 
tween the bridge and the mainland. He sat on tiie ground 
with his wjiite umbrella over his head, but he did not feel 
the sun much. We remained in that same position all the 
aoth (Sunday). He slept in his little tent by himself that 
night. He got up early* as usual, on Sunday morning, and 
rode out to visit his picquets, accompanied by, I think, 
Spurgin and myself. We met Generals Havelock and Outr 
ram, and rode down with them to the bridge of boats, tg* 
*see the heavy guns being dragged through the bad ground 
by the elephants, and then came back and breakfasted 5 and 
during the day he read and wrote a great deal, as he always 
did, and after dinner we sauntered about on the sand-hills, 
and listened to the enemy’s drums and* fifes playing at their 
position a^out a mile and a half in advance of us. It rained 
a good deal during Sunday night, and early on Monday 
morning. He slept, as before, in his little tent by himself. 
In the evenihg we sat and talked over our cigars for a good 
long time, and he then told me confidentially that it was in- 
tended that he was to have the command at, Lucknow, after 
it was relieved. We got up a little before daybreak on 
Monday morning, and eve^ythin^ was got ready for march- 
ing, and we marched between six and ^seven o’clock, the 
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2iid Brigade being in advance, and when wfe had,§pne about 
''half a mile along the road one of the enemy’s guns (on the 
road) opened fire : so both brigades went to the left of the 
road and formed line, the men wading above their knees in 
water, or sinking nearly as far in mud, ^he greater part of 
the way. Thfe enemy occupied several villages on the brow 
of a rising ground, immediately in our front \ the whole 
force advanced in line as quickly as they could, and cheer- 
ing the whole time, and the enemy retreated much faster 
than we could overtake them. I'he poor General always 
took a particular interest in watching his own old regiment. 
Our light field batteries soon silenced the guns which tlie 
enemy had in position at the cor/iers of the villages, and 
two or three out of five were captured. Just as we 
had finished chasing tlie Sepoys off I he field, a tremendous 
shower of rain came down, and it rained incessantly in tor- 
rents the whole o^ the remainder of the clay 3 but that did ^ 
not prevent us from following up the enemy. We took 
ground to the right and got on to the road again, and 
marched about sixteen miles as quickly as we could. The 
road was strewn eveiy here and there with shoes, which the 
Sepoys had thrown off to expedite their flight. We halted 
for a quarter of an hour about eleven o’clock, and took a 
mouthful of anything wt had; but that was little enough, 
and what little it was, was soaked with rain. About halt- 
past three in the afternoon we halted in a tiny village— r 
Serai — and the tr6ops were all quartered in it. We three 
had two little bits of rooms, one of them being merely the 
verandah 3 however, we were very happy there, and when 
file baggage came up, got some dry clothes and dined, and 
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sat and ^ked qver the events of the day, and the glorious 
prospect*Sefore us of lelieving the Lucknow garrison. Th^ 
poor General slept on a charpoy in the little veraiidah roon:. 
It rained incessantly all night, and when day dawned on 
Tuesday, the 22nd, it was still pouring; but we got up and 
had an early briakfast, and started again ^t about eight 
o’clock, the ist Brigade being in advance this time : we 
made a similar march to the one of the day before, and 
halted’ about the same time in much the same kind of place. 
We had only seen small parties of the enemy's cavalry on 
Dj^r flank* occasionally, and there was no fighting of any 
kind on that day. We had the satisfaction of hearing the 
booming of guns at Lucknow when we arrived at our 
new ground, and fired a r^yal salute fropi our heavy guns 
to let the beleaguered garrison know that relief was ap- 
proaching. We were all drenched this day the same as 
Monday. 

• We passed the night of Tuesday, the 22nd,’ continues 
the narrator, ^ in a very smoky little hut, and listened to the 
guns which were being continually fired at Lucknow. We 
got up soon after daylight on the 23 rd, and had an early 
breakSast, and marched about eight, the General’s brigade 
(the ist)*fgain leading the way. It was not raining that 
day, and there was no jv^ind, but a bright sun, so the men 
^felt the heat a good deal. The country was covered with 
water as far almost as we could see, on both sides of the 
road, and we saw nothing of the enemy except small parties 
of cavalry now and then in topes of trees on our flanks, un- 
til approached Alumbagh, where they were posted in 
considerable force both uf cavglry and infantry, and had 
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some guns with them, two of which coij^menc' d firing 
i^traight down the road, as soon as we came witlfin range. 
At the place where we were we could not leave the road 
on account of the depth of the water, but where the enemy 
were was generally higher ground, and comparatively dry. 
There was some little delay caused by the 2ud Brigade be- 
ing ordered to pass the ist on die road, and the shot from 
the enemy’s guns told a good deal in our ranks, but it did 
not last very long. Both brigades, as they reache'd the 
place where there was not so iiiuch water, went off to the 
left of the road and deployed into line, and advanced t^e 
same as they did on the 21st, cheering the whole way, and 
driving die enemy’s infantry before them. Their cavalry 
“ had disappeared— ;at least had moved out of range of opr 
guns — as soon as they saw us advancing. Close to th^ 
side of the road there was a very deep ditch of water, 
a’fed while the poor General’s horse was plunging through 
it, a round-shot passed within a tew inches of his back— an 
escape for -which he and we all felt most thankful at the 
time.* We were exposed to a heavy fire of round-shot, 
grape, and musketry in this advance, and he was quite de- 
lighted with his troops, and the way in which he managed 
and led them won their admiration. I have h*m in my 
mind’s eye now, mounted on his charger in front of the 
Madras Fusiliers, waving his helmet, and joining in the 

* Neill himself wrote of this : ‘ I had a most providential 
escape, but was mercifully |paved. Whilst crossing a deep water- 
course, my horse plunged down, and nearly fell. Whilst he did so, 
a round-shot grazed the horse’s quarters, passing a few inches behind 
me ’ 
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cheers ol^^he brigade J:o Captain Olpherts's Horse Battery 
and the Volunteer Cavalry, who were passing along our front* 
at a gallop to follow up the enemy, whose retreat had be- 
come too fapid to be followed very effectually by the infant- 
ry. We lost a gftod many men that afternoon, i A wing 
of the 5th Fusiliers, which was on the right of the line, 
stormed the Alumbagh enclosure in the most gallant way, 
and the other wing had to lie dowli in a yice-field, knee-deep 
in water, while the line was halted, as some of the enemy’s 
g^ps had their exact range, and every shot was telling. We 
drove the enemy back to about a mile beyond the Alum- 
bagh, and as it was then getting late, and it was evident that 
the force could not enter Lucknow that evening, we retired 
^nd took up a position close to and in the Alumbagh. The ^ 
dear Gkiueral’s brigade was on the Lucknow side of the 
Alumbagh, and close to the enclosure wall. The whoj^ 
ground was ankle deep in mud 5 and now, to complete our 
comforts for the night, the rain, which had kept ofl^the whole 
day, now came down in a perfect deluge, but the shower 
did not last more than an hour. We had no baggage up, 
and ndtliing to eat. After taking up our position for the 
night, the|kind General’s first thought was for the comfort 
of his men, and he sent pie to General Havelock to ask for 
prders for the issue of an extra dram, which was according- 
ly served out. Two of the enemy’s guns kept playing ex- 
actly on the place where we were, until after dark 5 the 
fire of twelve or fourteen of our gups had not been able to 
silence them, although the practice was good, because they* 
were so well masked. About seven or eight o’clock some 
of our things began to arrive, and a chair and a small char- 
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poy had been got out of a few huts that ^ere ^ear j bur 
the General’s servant did not come up with a* change of 
clothes for ‘'him, and Spurgin and I could not persuade him 
to take some of our dry things which had com# up. He 
would not use the charpoy either, but insisted on my having 
it, and I did occupy one end of it (it was only about live feet 
long), and left the other for him in case he should change 
his mind. Some one' lent him a good thick blanket, and 
he sat on the chair with his feet up on the charpoy, and the 
blanket over his head and shoulders, and spent the whole 
night in that way. We got some hot tea between ei^t 
and nin'fe o’clock, and had a cigar, and listened to the Luck- 
, now guns, which now sounded quite near, and longed for 
the morning ; when we doubted not that we should again ^ 
advance, and, as we hoped, rescue our fellow-countrymen in 
^le course of the day. But when the morning of Thursday, 
the 24th, dawned, the two guns again opened lire on us; 
those shots that missed us plunged into the garden enclosure 
behind us, and d’d much damage among the camp-followers 
who were there. The brick wall, although high, was no 
protection, as the shot went through it as if it were bu^ little 
thicker than paper. To our disappointment, an otder came 
about seven o’clock that the force was to halt that day and 
retire to a place about a thousand yards in the rear, where 
it would be more out of range of the enemy’s guns. This 
we did, and in the confusion and crush of baggage-animals 
and carts consequent on the retrograde movement, the ene- 
, my’s cavalry quite suddenly charged down on the rear-guard 
and baggage-guard at full speed, and unfortunately killed a 
good many. The rear-guard mistook the body of cavalry 
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which thJ^ saw# approaching for some of our own (their 
uuitorm was almost exactly the same, and, in fact, many of ' 
them had once belonged to the same regime iit), ftnd it was 
not until they were quite close, and they had seen their 
draA^n swords, thaj they were known as enemies. Our line 
Greneral, who was always prepared for emergencies, imme- 
diately ordered down a couple of guns, and galloped down 
to where the attack had been made, and sent me otf for the 
Volunteer Cavalry. Our baggage-animals, to the number 
of several thousands, had crushed into our camp in one huge 
mass, and were much in the^way. It was all the work of 
a few minutes : by the time the guns and Volunteer Caval- 
ry had arrived, the eneiisy’s cavalry (about live hundred) 
had galloped otf again, leifving fifteen or sixteen of their 
number dead behind them. They had killed one orficer 
and twelve or fourteen privates. When that little affafr 
was over, the General’s tent was pitched, and all our things?* 
whicli had been^oaking wet for three days, were now spread 
out to dry in the sun. An order came in the tilTernoon 
that a garrison of, I think, two hundred men, was to be 
left with the sick and wounded and baggage in the Alum- 
bSigh, ancUthat the remainder of the force was to advance 
on ImeknSw next moniing, that each officer was to take 
one servant, and mounte!l officers their grooms also, and nd 
Tents or baggage, which would all follow in two or three 
days 5 but we saw nothing of them for two whole months. 
The troops were to be provided with rations for three days : 
all the things had to be sent into the Alunib%h that even- 
ing at sunset. We made an arrangement for carrying in 
the ladies’ stgres, notwithstandingithe prohibition as to bag- 
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gage. We dined in the open air outside his tent^and were 
c all in high spirits at our bright prospects for tt^ morrow. 
It had been arranged that the brigades were to be divided, 
and that General Havelock, with all the guns and the 2nd 
Brigade, were to go by a direct route thrcjugh some poAion 
of the city, aiKi that the General was to proceed with his 
three infantry regiments only, by a more circuitous route, 
and force his way through another portion of the suburbs, 
and so into the Residency \ and this arrangement gave great 
satisfaction to him, and his nc^le zeal and emulation gave 
him great hopes that he would be the first to reach the Re- 
sidency. This plan, however, was afterwards changed. 
Although so confident of success,, he was fully impressed 
with a sense of the danger of th«; enterprise we were about 
V to undertake, and in talking of anything that he would do 
alter arrival at Lucknow, never failed to add, if it be God’s 
virill that I should get there I ’ He, Spurgin, and I slept on 
the ground in his little tent on the night o^ the 24th, and 
got up at daybreak on the 25th, and sent the tent into the 
Alumbagh, where the rest of the baggage had been sent the 
evening before.’* 

* I append the final entry in Neill’s journal descripvive of this 
day’s work — ^the last words that he ever w^'ote : ‘ Thursday, 24. A fine 
morning : enemy bring up their guns and pound us. It is determined 
' first of all to advance at SJ p.m., then to halt the day. The troops 
move back ; the artillery practise. Maude’s battery had one gun 
opposed to it, a 9-pounder, which holds out against the whole battery. 

I again urge that the buildings be taken by a party of infentiy, but 
^t is not listened to. Another of the enemy’s guns opening on us, 
and being well within range, I order out two companies of the Fusi- 
•liers against it ; but as they wjre about tQ go, a perfmptory ordei 
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And n 5w cdmes the touching story of the last day of 
the belovel Gteneral’s noble life, and of its glorious close in* 
the hour of victory. It could not be better told 1 :han in the 
unstudied, soldierly language of the narrator. Such records 
as this are of ines|imable value : ' We had some breakfast 
about seven, and about eight o’clock we m&rched, the ist 
Brigade in advance, in the following order : 

T^yo Companies of the ^th Knsiliers. 

Captain Maude’s Light IJield Battery, R.A. 

The remainder of the 5^ Fusiliers. 

The 84th, and Detachment 64th Regiment. 

The Madras Fusiliers. 

‘ We had not gone two hundred yards when the enemy’s 
guns opened lire, and we \?Tre soon exposed to a most mur- 

came for the brigade to retire, so I was obliged to give the order. 
.... We have been humiliated by a retirement before a contempt- 
ible enemy. A spy in — a trustworthy one — reports that the enemy 
are bolting from Lucknow, and there will be no opposition, yet the 
orders are out to halt for the day in our retired position . The guns 
in front still pound us, and our reply, a battery and three or four 
large iron guns, can’t silence’ the few contemptible guns in our front. 

I presume that Sir J. Outram is negotiating. He suggested that 
General Hkvelock should send out two regiments to take the guns, 
but he would not agree, saying if any went the whole should. The 
envy’s cavalry, about ii AM., camedoWn on our rear and baggage, 
•and cut up several followers, and, I regi'et to add, some of the 90th. 

I presume the men, being griffs, did not know them, and from the 
proverbial dread of cavalry by infantry at home, they must have 
given the cowardly scoundrels some advantage against them. 
Several shots came very close to me. Young Havelock comes in 
w|th orders to move to-morrow in two columns ; one under Sir J. - 
Outram, the First Brigade, the other under General Havelock, with 
all the guns.’ 
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derous cro.ss-iire from their guhs, and al^o a hmvy iDib- 
ketry lire. The dear General was near the hea^l* tlie jtli 
Fusiliers. ^The road was lined with trees on either side, 
jv^hose branches met across, and there was such a crash and 
confusion in the road caused by men, and bullocks, and 
horses, and branches of frees struck down by jhe roiind- 
s^ot and grape and musketry, in a perfect storm of wJu’c']) 
we now were, that there was dilKculty in making one’s u ay 
to the front. I was sent on u itli orders for Captain Maude 
to do all he could with his guns to silence those of the 
enejny, but his battery was alreifjy almost disabled from the 
number of men and bullocks that had been struck down, 
so there was nothing left for it but to ])ush on as hard as 
we could through the dreadful st jrm ; and then the walled 
enclosures from cither side of the road from which the 
en'eray’s infantry had been hring, were cleared by our 
infantry, those on the right by the ijth Fusiliers and part of 
the 84th, and those on the left and a village that we nad 
now reached by the remainder of the 84th and 64th, but 
with considerable loss. This brought the Madras Fusiliers 
to the front, and on turning a comer in the village two 
more guns were opened on us, and lired straight down the 
road up which we were coming. The Generals immedi- 
ately saw that these guns must be captured at all hazards, 
^and with his own lips he gave the order for the Madras 
Fusiliers to charge them. This they did in the most 
splendid way 5 they were accompanied by some of the 84th, 
who happened, at the time, to be in the street of the village 
when the order to charge was given. The General himself . 
headed the charge, which® nothing could resist, and after 
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mowing dclwn a«g(fod many*of our number with two dis- 
charges of gfape during the charge, and under a shower of 
musket bullets, the guns were in our possession# It was 
here that poor Arnold had his leg carried off, from the 
effects of which he^died a few days afterwards ; and many 
others got dreadful wounds, but all were happy and proud. 
From this point we diverged off to the right, and wound 
round the outskirts of the city with very trifling opposition, 
until we got on to the road which leads along the bank of 
the Goomty, and straight to\^rds the Residency. We had 
stopped onie or twice on ou/way round the outskirts to let 
the heavy guns close up, and at one of these halts the 
General was repeatedly cjieered by his men and the artil- 
lerymen, which made him iiery happy, and he laughed so 
when Captain Olpherts (who is a splendid officer) called 
out to his men, The sound of your guns is music to tfaj 
ladies in Lucknow.’* Soon after we had got on to the road* 
along the Goomty, and little dreaming of the opposition 
which we had yet to meet, the General several tkiifcs said : 

How very thankful we should feel for having been pre- 
served ^through the dangers of the day (it was now between 
two and three in the afternoon), and I for having escaped 
when ray horse was killed under me ! ” We were riding 
quietly along the road ai tlie head of the men, admiring 
the beauty of some of the buildings, and of the country on 
the other side of the Goomty, when some guns from that 
very side suddenly opened 6n us, and at the same time a 
sharp fire of muskets from the building known as the 
" Mess House,** and from the Kaiser Bagh walls on our 
left, and two or three guns also Ifept tiring at us from one 
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of the gates of the Kaiser Bagh. The Mess ^ouse was 
'“within one hundred yards of us. ’^It is an tnper-storied 
house with a turret at each corner, and shots poured out a* 
every window and opening, and our musketry fire could 
not keep down theirs, and wc had not time to wait and 
storm the houSe, for it was most essential that relief should 
reach the garrison that very night, so we were just obliged 
to push on. The Grener?! had two or three rounds fired 
into the house from one of the guns, which caused their 
musketry fire to cease for a sh^rt time. We then got into 
a walled enclosure, and rested ror a little, and allowed the 
troops to close up. I’he General dismounted and sat down, 
and we had a cigar, I think, and seme tea, or something to 
drink. We then started again, 'knd had to go along a. lane, 
and then through what had been the compound of an 
pfficer’s bungalow. All this time we were concealed from 
tte enemy’s view, but at the end of the compound we had 
to come out on to one of the main roads, fully exposed to 
the Kaiser Bagh, and several large mosq^ues and buildings, 
and for about two Jiundred yards we had to go through an 
incessant storm of bullets, grape, &:c., to which what v^e had 
oeen exposed to in the morning was not to be compared in 
flerceness. Men were cut down on all sides, anci how any 
single one escaped was perfectly miraculous. At the end 
of the two hundred yards we got behind the shelter of a 
large house, which was immediately occupied by the 
Madras fusiliers, who, by the General’s order, tried hard to 
keep down the musketry fire from the mosque behind j but 
it wasn’t until after repeated discharges from our guns that 
it was even partially silenced. We then moved into a lane 
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with a briSk wali oh either si8e, and intersected in one or 
two places \y cross-slrdbts, up which the Sepoys poured a < 
most destructive fire as we crossed the openings. •We were 
delayed for some time in this lane, not knowing which was 
the best route to ^take to the Residency, f^om which we 
were still about three-quarters of a mile distant. All the 
streets were full of Sepoys, and it was evident that, which - 
ever wa^ we went, we should meet with dreadful opposi- 
tion. It was now sunset, and it v/as necessary to make a 
move 5 and the route fixed oiy was one which required those 
regiments that had gone farthest up the lane to face about, 
and come back again 5 so the order to march became some- 
what changed, and the j8th Highlanders and Sikh regi- 
ment, which had been behhtd us, and consequently not so 
far up the lane, turned down at once into the opening 
through which we were to advance to the Residency, anS 
thus got ill front of the ist Brigade. When they had forced 
their entrance into the main street. General Havelock sent 
back for the assistance of the Madras Fusiliere, which 
accordingly became separated for the time from the ist 
Brigadq^ and dear General Neill regretted much that he 
could not* accompany them, but must remain with the 
other reginJents. A number of guns had to move between 
the brigades, so that we ^ere some distance apart. When 
^e got out of the* lane into the court-yard through which 
we had to go, we found a great crush of guns and bullocks. 
And now I approach that most deeply melancholy part of 
my sfoiy which has been the cause of my writing to you. 

It was now getting dusk, and our infantry were marching 
through the court-yard, which lihd flat-roofed ho\jpes on 
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either side and at the far end, with ’aD«'arch/ay in^the 
‘middle of the far end, under which we hadfto go. A 
heavy musketry fire was opened on us from tlie tops of the 
houses on either side, and through loopholes in the parapet 
that ran along 4;he top of the archway aijd houses at the far 
end. This lire knocked down numbers of our poor soldiers ; 
and the fire that we gave in return was useless, as the 
Sepoys were protected hy the parapet that ran along the 
whole front of the flat-roofed houses ; and the houses 
themselves had all the doorwWs on the other side, so could 
not be entered from where we were. I'he (General was 
sitting on his horse quite coolly, giving his orders, and try- 
ing to prevent too hasty a rush through the archway, as one 
of the guns had not yet been gVit out of the lane where we 
Ijad been halting. He sent me back to see what was the 
.delay in getting the gun on j and these were the last words 
I heard him utter, as I rode off immediately to the lane, 
and in^ about three minutes returned with tJie gun, when, ^ 
to my great grief and horror, I was told tliat he was no 
more. He, sitting there quietly on his horse, had formed 
too prominent an object for the sure aim of the mutineer 
Sepoys, who fired at him through a loophole, above the 
archway, and the fatal bullet performed its misAon but too 
truly, and in one instant closed ^:he earthly career of our 
greatest and most noble soldier and beloved General, oUr 
only consolation being that he was at peace, and had died a 
soldier’s death, and passed from a short-lived earthly career 
of glory into one of glorious immortality. . . . He must 
have had his head turned towards the lane, watching pro- 
bably /or the gun to make its appearance round the corner, 
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for the bjdlet entered the side of his head behind, and a 
little abovJ^the left eaf. When the fatal bullet took effect* 
the body fel^ forward on the horse’s neck, and the animal, 
through fright, galloped off towards the lane, and the body 
fell off near the cijrner of the lane. Spurgin had gone to 
the very place where he had seen the body fall off the 
horse, and was fortunate enough to have it put on to a gun- 
waggon, on which it was brougiit^iiUo the Residency. We 
were out all that night, and I followed the gun on which 
the dead remains were into/ the Residency compound at 
daybreak bn Saturday moitiing, the 26th. It was then 
taken off the gun and put into a doolie. ... It was unsafe 
to enter the churchyard during the day, it was so mud' ^ 
exposed to the enemy’s fire*, although our good clergyman, 
Mr Harris, offered to go at any hour during the day 5 but 
as the garrison custom was to have funerals in the evening, 
we thought it best not to cause unnecessary exposure to tlfe 
men by having it during the day. He was left just as he 
was, with a ruzaie wrapped round him, and was committed 
to the earth at dusk in the churchyard, the funeral service 
having been performed by Mr Harris, and many a tear 
shed and4)rayer offered up on the occasion. It would have 
been sovni little consolation if you could have heard the 
sorrow expressed by the* whole brigade, and more especially 
•by his own Fusiliers. His death was so unexpected by every 
one. He seemed to move about with a charmed life, and 
he h|d been so long looked on as the master mind and stay 
of our force by those around him, that his being suddenly 
cut off came upon us with a terrible shock.’ * 

* The following is Captain Spiir^in’s account of NeilPs denth : 
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Grreat was the grief, all over India, when it known 
rthat Neill had fallen. From the Governor-;Ji«neral of 
India, do^^n to the youngest private in the English Army, 
there was not a man who did not feel tliat a great soldier 
had passed away from a scene on which, had God spared 
him, he mighi have done even still greater things.* When 
the despatches of Generals Havelock and Outram were 
published, some diss^isfaction was expressed by Neill’s 
friends because there had not been more prominent roen- 
4;ion of his death and of the .su;Tices preceding it ; but their 
disappointment was lightened jy the language or admiring 
regret in which Lord Canning wrote of the deceased warrior 
when he published those despat cl]es to the world. After 

‘ My poor friend, General Neill, fell almost the last shot that was 
fired on the 25th. I was close to him. A wretched man shot him 
from the top of a house. He never spoke again, and could not have 
suffered a moment’? pain. There was a gun between us at the time, 
but I got round and saved his body by carrying it into the entre.nched 
camp oi\ a gun-carriage, and it was buried by his own regiment the 
next day. . . . What am I to write or say to poor Mrs Neill ? and 
asked me, before we went into action, in case he fell, to do so. A 
painful duty, and I do it with a sad heart ; but it must be done.’ 
From another passage in this letter it may be gathered that the box 
of little comforts and delicacies which Neill had collected' for the use 
of the Lucknow ladies, reached its destination safely. ‘ I went to 

see Mrs writes Captain Spurgin, * the morning after I got in. 

.... She was so glad to see me ; and good old Neill had brought 
a box of all kinds of things for the ladies, such as arrowroot, sago, 
candles, &c., and some wine — all of which I had the pleasure of dis- 
tributing.’ 

* A soldier of the 78th Highlanders wrote on September 28 to 
Kis brother ; ‘ And here, when success had crowned our efforts, 
shocking to relate, our brave General Neill fell. He was an honour 
to the country, and the idol oi the British Army.* 
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speaking pV the Entrance into Lucknow, and recording his 
thanks to ^|ie victorioiw Generals, he said, in his official • 
notification: ^The Governor-General in Council forbears 
to observe further upon information which is necessarily 
imperrect j but he^annot refrain from expressing the deep 
regret with which he hears of the death of Kigadier Neill, 
of the I St Madras European Fusiliers, of which it is feared 
that no^doubt exists. Brigadier-General Neill, during his 
short but active career in Bei^al, had won the respect and 
confidence of the Governr^nt of India 5 he had made 
himself conspicuous as an intelligent, prompt, and self-reliant 
soldier, ready of resource and stout of heart 5 and the Go- 
vernor-General in Counal offers to the Government and to , 
the Army of Madras his sfticere condolence upon the loss 
of one who was an honour to the service of their Presidenc}^.* 
And in England, when the sad news reached our shores* 
there was scarcely less sorrow. But*with this grief for the 
dead there was mingled a tender and generous regard for 
the living ) and the honours and rewards which would have 
been bestowed upon the fallen soldier, were transferred to 
his widow and children, Neill had already been appointed, 
for his earlier services in the w^ar, an aide-de-camp to the 
Queen. ^The Gazette now recorded that he would have 
been recommended for the dignity of Knight Commander 
*of the Order of the Bath, had he survived 5 and soon after- 
wards another Gazette announced that the Queen had been 
^pleased to ordain and declare that Isabella Neill, the 
> widow of the late Colonel James George Neill, of the 
Madras Fusiliers, shall have, hold, and enjoy the same 
style, title, place, and precedence* to which she would have 
VOL, II, 37 
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been entitled had her husband, wbo tell iii the^^llant dis- 
charge of his duty, survived and lieen invested with the 
insignia of a Knight Commander of the Bath.’ Nor was 
the great Company, which Neill had served so long and so 
nobly, forgetful of his claims. They added to these royal 
rewards a liberal pecuniary endowment. 

But more honourable to the memory of the Dead even 
than these testimonials from admiring Governme.nts, was 
the eagerness with which the great voice of the Nation 
sought to express alike the sc'»tow and the gratitude in its 
heart. To hold public meefliigs, and to vote statues oi 
marble or bronze, are, in all such cases, the common, and 
indeed the fitting, manifestations of the popular applause. 
So there were great gatherings in Madras and in Bengal, 
and again in Neill’s native county of Ayr, to raise memorials 
olf the heroic Dead. In India, Madras, with an especial 
pride in her d’.^inguished soldier, look the lead. «The 
Governor, the Commander-in-Chief^ the Chief Justice, and 
other great representatives of the English communities, took 
prominent parts on the occasion 5 and nothing was left unsaid 
that could illustrate the nobility of his character and the 
exceeding value of his deeds.* Then Bengal caught the 

It is remarkable that, at this meethig, the highest legal author- 
ities in the Presidency dwelt most emphatically, in language of 
praise, on General Neill’s treatment of the Cawnpore murderers^ 
described by some as a violation of law, justice, and hiunanity. The 
Chief Justice said that Neill ‘ stood there as the avenger of alolost 
J^ieard-of crimes.’ ‘ I am thankful to think,’ he .continued, * that 
he knew he “ should not bear the sword in vain as the minister of 
God to execute wrath on those who had done evil.” This passage, 
if I remember rifirhtlv, refers to the civil mamstrate. but in time ol 
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enthusiasm, and all classes Englishmen in Northern India 
were eage| to join in the demonstration originated by theif 
southern* brethren. And no member of that cofiim unity so 
eager as Lord Canning, who, above all men with the circum- 
stances of whose yves I have been familiarized through their 
correspondence, had a great-hearted apprefciation of indi- 
vidual merit, especially of individual gallantry, and was 
ever liberal in its expression. He had then in his Council 
an honoured friend, a distinguished Madras officer, known 
to more than one genej'ation as John Low,** and 
it appeared to the Gov6mor-Greneral, who had a de- 
licate sense of what was graceful and becoming, that 
from no man would the p^^oposal to do honour to the^ 
memory of General Neill Smanate more fittingly than from 
his veteran fellow-soldier ; so he sat down and wrote the 
following letter: " Government House, December 26, i8jj. 
My^dear General Low, — I have seen in the Madras Atfle- 
nccum of the loth of December the report of^a public 


war the soldier takes the place of civil power. It should not be for- 
gotten that in time of war the maxim, Cedant arma toga, has no 
place » whilst it should be remembered, Silent inter arma le^es,' 
And the Advocate-General said, that when it was known at home 
how Neill tat Cawnpore had inflicted righteous retribution on those 
high-caste murderers, the Bengal Brahmin Sepoys, the fame of his 
deeds ran trumpet-tongued^throughout the land, and in England that 
retribution was not looked upon as vengeance, but simply as that 
which the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, the Duke of 
Cambridge, had so lately said, amidst the cheers of all who heard 
him, he hoped and trusted would be rigidly carried out — ^nam^ 
justice, prompt and stern justice, on every sharer in* those atrocities ’ 
— Pide contemporary Repoyt in Madras Athenaum. 

* Now (1866) Sir John Low, K, 0 .B. 
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meeting held for the purpose of doing lioiiour the late 
Brigadier-General Neill, at which Lord Harris pr/(sided, and 
w hich resulted in the formation of a committee, and the 
passing of certain resolutions to that end. I have been 
aware for some time that such a step hag. been in contem- 
plation at Madras, in which Presidency, as claiming General 
Neill for its own, it was right that the measure should be 
originated. But in my opinion it will not be rigljj; that 
India at large, and especially Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces, should h^re no share in this work. 
General Neill’s best service has been rendered on this sid^ 
of India. His highest honours have been won here. It 
^ was at Lucknow that he met bis de'ath, enshrining his name 
for ever in the history of a struggle in which the best and 
( bravest men of any age or country would have been proud 
to bear a part, and in which there was no leader more re- 
liable, no soldier more forward, than himself. If you agree 
with m^, ^ I would ask leave to go one step furtlier, 
and to suggest that no person is so well qualified to 
take the case in hand in this Presidency, and to win 
support to it, as yourself, holding the high position 
which you do hold in the Madras Army, and ip the Go- 
vernment of India. In the event of a committee being 
organized to receive subscriptions, qpd for other purposes, 
you would, I am certain, obtain zealous co-operation from 
Mr Daniel Elliot.* Probably it will be thought that the 

♦ Mr Daniel Elliot, an officer of the Madras Civil Service, and 
one of the ablest^nd best that ever went to India. After a distin- 
guished career in his own Presidency, he went to Calcutta in 1839, 
as one of the first members of the Law Commission. He was after- 
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money v^ich ftiay be collected in this Presidency will be 
most propyly disposed of by handing it over unconditionall)^ 
to the Madras Committee, to form one fund, & the com- 
mand of those who have the best title to determine the 
manner in whichtwe shall do honour to their noble soldier. 
But whatever may be decided upon this pdint, I beg you, 
in the event of your acceding to my suggestion, to place 
my riryne upon the list of suscribers for one thousand rupees. 
— Believe me, my dear G^n^ral Low, very faithfully yours. 
Canning/ 

No one will doubt th^ cordiality with which (Jenera. 
Low responded to this appeal. A great meeting was held 
in the Town-hall of Calcutta 5 and the veteran Councillor^ 
proposed the first resolutfon : ^ That this meeting, deeply 
appreciating the splendid services rendered by the late Bri- ^ 
gadier-Grener^l Neill, of the Madras Fusiliers, during tl)e 
latt; crisis, and recognizing the fact that this active and de- 
termined officer, with but small means at comnjand, first 
and effectually stemmed the torrent of insurrection spreading 
over the North-Western provinces of Bengal, feels specially 
bound to record its gratitude for such services, and to ex- 
press itsyieartfelt regret that his brilliant career was cut 
short by so untimely though glorious a death.’ 'When 
Neill arrived in Bengal,* he said, ' he was almost an entire 

• 

wards a member of the Madras Council and of the Legislative Council 
of India. He was one of those men whose noiseless beneficence is 
seldom adequately recognized, and who are doomed to see tftir 
inferioi^ in intrinsic worth and external service praised and rewarded, 
whilst they remain in the shade with ’the solace only of a good con- 
science. 
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Stranger. Yet you recollect what that stranger ejected hi 
•the course of a few weeks. You recollect tl^ splendid 
services which he achieved at Benares, and again at Allah- 
abad and Cawnpore — services all diiferent from each other, 
but all surrounded with dangers and difficulties — difficulties 
which vanished before the judgment, energy, skill, and de- 
votion to his duty of this remarkable man 5 and so com- 
pletely did he do his duty, that he left nothing to be desired.’ 
Others followed in the same strain ; and every note of truth- 
ful praise that was sounded awakened a burst of enthusi- 
astic applause. One eloquent sjpeaker — Advocate- General 
Ritchie, a man whose name is never mentioned without 
^ respect, concluded his address with ^these touching words : 
‘ He fell pressing through a gateway at Luckno^A' thronged 
with the dead, the dying, and the advancing hosts of the 
British avengers of blood, at the head of his own beloved 
regiment, with everything to urge the warrior onwards, and 
to make a moment’s pause as repugnant to his nature as it 
was perilous. And yet the hero paused on his onward 
course, and that pause, exposing him to steady, murderous 
aim from behind the treacherous loophole, cost his previous 
life. But he paused for no work of slaughter, bht for a 
work of mercy, not to strike down a foeman, but to moisten 
from his own flask the lips of a poor private who had sunk 
wounded or exhausted by his side. We all remember that 
beautiful story, dear to us from our childhood, of Sir Philip 
Syjiney, when dying on the field of Zutphen, waving from 
him the cup of cold water that was offered to him, with' 
the words, ‘‘ Give it to that poor man : his necessity is 
greater than mine.” That deed of the Christian, warrior is 
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and ever* will bft unsurpassed j but is it not now equalled ? 
Was not |ie charity as lovely, the self-denial as sublime,* 
whi(di could stay the advancing footsteps of the ?iery Neill, 
eager to avenge his slaughtered countrymen and country- 
women, that he ^night succour his poor, faithful, simple- 
hearted follower, as those which animated feven the noble 
Sydney ? ’ * 

Ai^d Scotland was not less prpud of the heroes memory 
than was India. When n^ws of his death reached his 
native ccmnty, money was promptly subscribed wherewith 
to raise a statue in his hdnour. And in October, 1859, 
there was a great assemblage of people in Ayr to witness 
the Inauguration of the Monument . Lord Eglinton, Sir 
James Fergusson, and otSer distinguished men were pre- 
sent, and among them Neill’s old aide-de-camp, Major ^ 
Gordon, who shared tlie dangers of his last days, and was 
besjde him in the hour of his death. The Monument, ( 5 x- * 
ecuted by Noble, is erected in Welling ton-square, at the end 
farthest from the County Buildings, and, according to the 
local chronicler, ^near to the place where the hero was 
bom# t ' The figure,’ it is added, ^ is of colossal size, ten 
feet high, and stands upon a pedestal of Dalbeattie granite 

* I canaot refrain fron^ giving this passage, though I cannot vouch 
for the tnith of the anecdote, of which, however, it may truly be said 
that it is ‘ very like Neill.’ The reader who has followed the touch- 
ing narrative of the General’s last days, given above, may judge for 
himself what are the probabilities of the accuracy of the story. Its 
omission from so detailed and complete a record seems to cast dis- 
credit on it. 

t This appears to be an error. General Neill was not bom in 
Wellington-square, as generally staled by the Ayrshire biographers. 
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ivvelve teet bigh. The incident seized or by th^ artist is 
«that which occurred at the railway station a|( Howrah, 
when General Neill and the Fusiliers, being about to pro- 
ceed to quell the mutiny at Benares, a portion of the regi- 
ment not having arrived when the train yas about to start, 
and the railwav official insisting upon its proceeding with- 
out them. General Neill immediately and on the spot had 
him arrested 3 and the soldiers coming up shortly^ after- 
wards, the Fusiliers*started off for the scene of danger, and, 
under their great commanded, speedily restored the dis- 
turbed district to tranquillity.l * The pedestal bears the 
tbliowing inscription : 


JAMES GEORGE SMITH *NEILL, C.15., 

AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE QUEEN, 

IAEUTENAMT-COLONEL in the MADRAS ARMY, 

, BRIGADIER-GENERAL IN INDIA : 

A BRAVE, RESOLUTE, SELF-RELIANT SOLDIER, UNIVERSALLY 
ACENOWLL'DGED AS THE FIRST WHO STEMMED 

THE TORRENT OF REBELLION IN BENGAL. * 

HE FELL GLORIOUSLY * 

* • AT THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 

26 th SEPT., 1857, 

AGED 47. 

e * 

The story is now told 5 and I hope that in its telling tlie 
character of the soldier and of the man has been sd indicat- 
ed, that it is but little necessary to gire an elaborate account 
of the qualities which contributed to its perfection. The 
lesson to be learnt from his career is a striking one. It 
teaches us the great duty of ' waiting.’ In the course of a 
few months Greneral Neill made a great reputation. He 
had waited long and patiently for his opportunity 3' it came 
at lasi, and he suddenly developed into a great military com- 
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mander. ^ In an unexamplecf crisis he displayed all tlie finest 
soldierly qualities*; an8 there was not among the brave men* 
who were pushing forward to the rescue, on^ in whom 
greater confidence was felt from one end of India to the 
other than in th^ Colonel of the Madras Fusiliers. All 
said of him that he was ' the man for the oCcasion.* Like 
the two Lawrences, like Outram, and like Nicholson, he 
had wqiiderful self-reliance 5 and fhere was no responsibility 
so great as to make him shr^k from taking upon himself 
the burden of it. When Lord Canning said of him that 
* in the great struggle in wMch the best and bravest of men 
of any age or country would have been proud to bear a 
part, there was no leader more reliable, no soldier more for* 
ward than Neill,’ the sentSnent was echoed by his country- 
men all over the world. All men spoke of his wonderful 
promptitude and decision, and of the intuitive sagacity which 
enabled him to do ever ^ the right thing at the nght tiihe 
» and in the *right place.* But only ttose who knew him 
well, who had lived in familiar intercourse and taken sweet 
counsel with him, knew how truly good and great he was. 
Ther(i were times, as we have seen, when the good old 
Covenanter spirit glowed within him, and he smote with an 
unsparing sv^ord at the persecutors of our race. But in all 
the ordinary transactions of life he was lender and gentle as 

* a woman \ * he was one of the most unselfish and consider- 

« 

* In all of this I am fully borne out by the recorded opinion of 
one of the very best of men. * In view of such horrid butcheries,* 
wrote Dr Duff, after speaking of the Cawnpore tragedy, * General 
)r Neill, though naturally a mild, gentle, quiet, inoffensive man, seems 
to have irresistibly felt that an exhibifton of stem justice was impera- 
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aie of men, unceasingly watcKfiil for opporfunitiej of serv- 
«ing others, and ever forward in the performaiice^Df deeds ol 
« charity and love. The delight of a happy home, and the 
bright example of a devoted family, he was an upright and 
a God-fearing man, walking ever humbjy with that God, 

tively demanded. His Scottish Bible-training had taught him tha' 
justice was as absolute an attribute of Deity as mercy ; that magis- 
tracy was “an ordinance of ‘God,” and expressly designed *co be a 
terror to evil-doers. His sentiment? appeared to harmonize with those 
of Lord Palmerston, who is reported to have said that “ to punish 
the guilty adequately exceeded the powers of any civilized men, as 
the atrocities which had been committed were such as to be imagined 
and perpetrated only by demons sallying forth I'rom the l«nvest depths 
of hell with those of Lord ShaftosbArv, who called aloud fora 
strict, stern justice on the miscreants uclnged our towns with the 
blood of woman and children, declaring the exactioii of such justice 
• essential, not only for the maintenance of our tenure of India, but of 
tjie future safety of the natives themselves ; and with those of the 
Alnerican Ambassador, who solemnly averred that the crimes yvere 
such as to constitute their perpetrators what pirates are, what canni- 
bals in thd ffejee Islands, enemies of the human race, and meriting 
from the whole of the human race summary and peremptory extirpation. 
Dismissing, therefore, from his mind all thoughts of harmful lenity, 
all feelings of maudlin, sentimental pity, he sternly grasped tliQ sword 
of retributive justice, and as the minister of God who ought not to 
bear the sword in vain, a revenger to execute wrath ont them that 
did evil (Rom. xiii. 4), he resolved to strjke terror into the souls of 
the evil-doers and their miscreant sympathizers. Nor did he regard ^ 
it as torture or cruelty, in the ordinary sense of these terms, to cause' 
murderers, who were still reeking with the gore of innocent women 
and children, to wipe up a portion of the blood which they had no 
scruples of conscience or of caste in so profusely shedding. Neither, 
may I add, need any enlightened Christian shrink from avowing that 
he has felt no especial indignation at a procedure so unwonted, in 
such strange, unwonted circumstances.* 
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and recognizing in all the vicissitudes of life the band of 
an Almigh'^ Providence. His career was short, but it has* 
been truly said, ‘not too short for his femej ’*for in the 
great muster-roll of Indian heroes, there is scarcely 'a name 
more cherished by, the present generation of men than char 
of James George Neill. * 
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A t the close of the year 1830, a physician practis:ng in 
Dublin died from the effects lof a fever caught in the 
performance of his professional duties. Though only thirty- 
seven years of age. Dr Alexander Nicholson bad attained 
considerable reputation in the Irish rf:apital as a skilful and 
experienced practitioner 5 and he was a man of true Chris- 
tian piety and spotless integrity of life. 

He died, leaving a widow and seven young children 5 
two daughters and five sons. The eldest of the sons, 
John Nicholson, born in Dublin on the nth of Decem- 
ber, 1821, at the time of his father’s death had Just com- 
pleted his eighth year. But, child as he was, ev^h at that 
time he was old enough to be a sblace and a stay to his 
widowed mother. ^ 

He was a precocious boy almost from his cradle 5 
thoughtful, studious, of an inquiring nature 5 and he had 
the ineffable benefit of good parental teaching of the best 
kind. In his young mind the seeds of Christian piety were 
early sown, and took deep Voot. It is still remembered of 
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him that^ when*he* was three years old, his mother happen- 
ing to go snddenly infb a room, found John alone there, 
with a knotted handkerchief in his hand, striking with all 
his childish force at some invisible object; When asked 
what he’ was doing, he answered with a grave earnestness of 
manner, ^Oh ! mamma, dear j I am trying •to get a blow 
at the devil. He is wanting me to be bad. If I could get 
him down I’d kill him.* 

He was exceedingly quick to learn, and when only four 
years of age he could read well j and he never shrank from 
his lessons! On the death 9f his father, Mrs Nicholson re- 
moved her young family to Lisburne, where her mother 
resided \ * but finding it difficult to obtain there good 
masters for her children, she transferred them to Delgany, ' 
where excellent private tuition w^as secured for them. But 
as John advanced in years and intelligence, it seemed e^c- 
pedient to fit him to make his way in the great world by 
training of a more public kind 5 so his mother sent him to 
the college at Dungannon, of which Dr Darling >^as then 
the principal. In after years he sometimes expressed regret 
that he had not availed himself more fully of the opportu- 
nities thqp presented to him of increasing his store of learn- 
ing j buttle made very good progress all the same, and at 
fifteen was probably as* good a scholar as the majority of 
• boys at that age. He was, moreover, a fine manly young- 
ster, active and courageous, but withal of a gentle and affec- 
tionate nature, and very fond of his mother. I have no 

♦ Mrs Nicholson is sister of Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart., 
fonnerly M.P. for Beverley and for Honiton, and bow a member of 
the Council of India. • 
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feith in men who do not love' their mofliers, from the first 
. day of their lives to the last. ' ^ 

I have not been able to recover any anecdoces of John 
Nicholson's boyhood, excepting one, which shows that, at 
an early age, an accident had well-nigh rendered a public 
career impossible to him. During one of his vacations he 
was playing with gunpowder, when a considerable quantity 
of it exploded in his face and blinded him. He covered 
his face with his hands, and ^made his way to his mother, 
saying to her, 'Mamma, the gunpowder has blown up in 
my face.’ When he removedihis hands, it was seen that 
his face was a blackened mass 5 Jiiis eyes were completely 
closed, and the blood was trickling down his cheeks. 

' For ten days, during which hte never murmured, or ex- 
pressed any concern except for his mother, hp lay in a 
sfdte of total darkness 3 but when at the end of that time 
the bandages were removed, it was found that God in his 
mercy had spared the sight of the boy, and preserved him 
to do gfejlt things. 

It was plain that there was in such a boy the making of 
a good soldier j but I do not know that this early ppmise 
led in any way to the choice of his professional- I have 
before observed that the majority of those men who have 
made for themselves great Indian (Careers, have gone forth, 
not because they have had in youth any special liking for ' 
the life before them, but because accident or convenience 
has so directed their ways. Mrs Nicholson had five sons, and 
a slender income, derived mainly from the rents of some 
small estates in Ireland, and it was a matter of serious con- 
cern to her how to provide- for this fine batch of promising 
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youngsters. Ifcis not strange* that ever and anon these grave 
thoughts expressed themselves in a troubled countenance? 
When qufte a child, John would say sometiriles, with a 
loving kiss to his mother, ^ Don’t fret, mamma dear, when 
Fm a big man Fll make plenty of money, and Fll give it 
all to you.* Words often uftered, beforehand since, but 
seldom, as in this instance, so religiously fulfilled ! The 
chance was not very far distant. ^ Mrs Nicholson’s brother 
Sir James Hogg, had ‘Ijrge Indian interest.* When 
John had nearly completed his sixteenth year, his uncle 
obtained *a cadetship for hj^n in the Bengal Infantry. He 
made all haste to England, and after spending a short time 
with the same good friend, who helped him with advice 
and with money to obtaiA his outfit, embarked on board 
the Camden for Calcutta. He had left home carrying with 
him the most precious counsel. ^ Never forget to read your 
Bible,* were his mother’s last words, given to him with her 
parting benediction. And he never did forget the pious 
admonition. 

*The v^oyage to India was not an eventful one. He kept 
vei^^ much aloof from the other youngsters on board, whom 
he described as, for the most part, of a noisy riotous kind. 
He read^ much every day, never forgetting the Book of 
Books morning or everting, and made by his uniform steadi- 
ness of conduct a most favourable impression on tne mind 
of the captain of the ship. Having reached Calcutta in the 
month of July, he spent a short time in the vice-regal capi- 
tal, and was then appointed to do duty with the 41st Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry at Benares. After a while he was 
permanently posted to the 27th Sepoy Regiment, whicl) 
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was cantoned at our frontier station of Ferozepore. * ' I in- 
tend setting out on the ist of January/ he wrote to his 
ijaother, in December, 1839, ^ expect to be rather more 
than three months on the road. I am afraid it will prove a 
very unpleasant march to me, as I go alone, and am unac- 
quainted with the language and country.* These difficul- 
ties were readily overcome. The young Ensign arrived at 
the remote station, and joined the regiment, which was to 
be his home.* But new difficulties beset him there ; he 
found that there were no houses — that he was compelled to 
build one, and that he must pass the hot weather in a tent. 
So, in common course, he was subjected to a process of 
^ seasoning.* In the early part of July he wrote to his 
mother : ^ I have not forgot yout parting advice to read my 
Bible daily. . . I have just recovered from a severe attack 
of^ fever, brought on by the want of proper shelter 5 but my 
naw house will soon be finished, and then I hope I shall 
enjoy my usual health. You can have no idea how the hot 
weather enervates the body, and, if you do not take special 
care, the mind also. I am just finishing a most interesting 
work, which, if you have not already read, I strongjly re- 

Of Ferozcpore,J^ohn Nicholson wrote to his motlier in June : 
* This station is a perfect wilderness j there is not a tree or blade of 
grass «dthin miles of us, and as to the tigers, there are two or three 
killed in the neighbouring jungle every day. I intend in the cold 
weather to have a shot at them, but at present it is dangerous work, 
from the great heat. The Court of Directors will have a sufficiency 
of work next cold weather,’ or I am much mistaken. The Russians 
are advancing towards Balkh. To watch them and the Sikhs, I 
suppose this station has been made head-quarters of the division; 
what the Staff are to do for hoiises on their arrival, I know not.’ 
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comment you •to do so ; it is Faber’s Fulfilment of the 
Scriptural i^ropkeciesf In the following month he wrote * 
to the same beloved correspondent : ' You ask if the climate 
agrees with me. I think so far it has, considering how 
much I have beei^ exposed since 1 came out. I am nearly 
SIX feet high now, and expect, if my health continues good, 
to be three or four inches taller 3 but I think I am thinner 
even tl^an I was at home.* • 

In the middle ^f the month of October, 1840, his regi- 
ment was warned for service in Afghanistan, which was at 
• that dme occupied by British troops, and overrun by British 
diplomatists. It was a season of delusive calm. Our British 
regiments were ordered,*in ordinary course of relief, into the , 
dominions of Shah Soojah, as if they were going to a British 
province. But it was not long before the 27 th, after hay- , 
ing marched into Afghanistan, were excited by the prospect 
of a^ brush with the Sikh. * Our brigade,’ wrote young 
Nicholson, in July, 1841, to Sir James Hogg, ^^was sent 
down to Peshawur, in May, to assist a convoy, on its way 
up, under Captain Broadfoot, which ten thousand Sikhs of 
Generi^l Avitabile’s force, who had mutinied and seized two 
guns, thteatened at the Attock. However, hearing of our 
approach by forced marches, they made off across the Cau- 
bul river, and left the* detachment at liberty to proceed. 
We suffered a good deal from the heat on our return to 
Jellalabad, and, without halting there, continued our march 
to Caubul, where the other corps remained j but we pro- 
ceeded to relieve the i6th at Ghuznee, and are now com- 
fortably settled there.’ The 27th, under Colonel Palmer, 
formed the garrison of Ghuznee, the capture of which s 
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year or two before had consummated the revolution which 
placed Shah Soojah ^ upon the throne of his ancestors.* And 
there, when the counter-revolution broke out in 1841, it 
found young Nicholson with his regiment — a tall, slim 
stripling of eig^hteen.* / 

When the ^ insurgents,’ as they were then called, arose, 
and strove mightily to shake off the double burden of an 
unpopular monarch and' a foreign usurpation, it was tlie 
especial work of one of the loading Afghan chiefs to obtain 
repossession of Ghuznee. A British garrison is i^ever likely 
to surrender to an Oriental eneiny 3 but what could a single 
regiment do against the multitudinous array of fighting men 
sent against them ? It happened that a second enemy, even 
more formidable than the first, appeared at the same disas- 
ti;pus point of time. Snow began to fell heavily. The 
rigours of winter were setting in. The reinforcements sent 
from Candahar to the relief of Ghuznee retraced their steps. 
This gave new heart to the Afghans. The British regiment" 
for some time held the city, but the inhabitants undermined 
the walls and admitted the Barukzye fighting men. Then 
the English officers were compelled to withdraw with their 
Hindostanee troops into the citadel. There they were ex- 

* He appears at this time to have had some idea of obtaining an 
app^tment in Shah Soojah^s service, for he wrote from Ghuznee in* 
August : ‘ The service which I spoke to you about wishing to enter 
was not the l^izam’s, but that of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolkh, whom 
we have lately restored to the throne of Caubul, and whose army 
is officered by Europeans, who receive a much larger salary than 
they do when serving with their regiments. However, I shall soon 
pass in the language, and pei^aps through my uncle’s interest may 
obtain some appointment in Hindostan better worth having.’ 
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posed to^all th(? merciless severities of the northern winter. 
But they Jjeld their own manfully until their ^supplies o/ 
water were exhausted, and then they were compelled to capi- 
tulate. An agreement was signed with the Afghan leaders 
by which they pymised our people safe-conduct over the 
Punjabee frontier. But as the snow was still lying in the 
passes/ it was necessary that they should remain a little 
longeron Ghuznee 5 so quarters were found for the British 
regiment in a part of the tovm just below the citadel. Af- 
ghan treachery, however, soon displayed itself in its worst 
colours. The British troops were foully attacked in their 
new quarters. Then, in the hour of deadly peril, the heroic 
qualities of John Nicholson, a youth of twenty, manifested » 
themselves in all their nascent strength. The story is told 
by one who fought beside him. ' I was in the next hoi^^e 
with Burnett of the j4th and Nicholson of the 27th,* wrote 
Lieu];enant Crawford, soon after the event, ‘ there being no 
decent room for me in my own proper quarters. , Qn hear- 
ing the uproar I ran to the roof to see what was the matter ; 
and finding what had taken place among my men, and that 
balls :ji^ere flying thick, I called up Burnett. He had 
scarcely jomed me when he was struck down by a nfle-ball 
which knocked his eye out 5 and as he was then rendered 
hors de combat, I assumed command of the two comp^es 
*of the 27th that had been under him 5 and Nicholson and 
myself proceeded to defend ourselves as well as circum- 
stances would permit. We were on the left of the heap of 
houses occupied by our trcops, and the first and sharpest 
attacks were directed at us j the enemy fired our house, and 
gradually, as room after room cauglit fire, we were forced 
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to retreat to the others, till at last, by midnight oj the 9th, 
our house was nearly burnt in halves. We wep exhausted 
. with hunger and thirst, having had nothing to eat or drink 
since the morning of the 7th. Our ammunition was ex- 
pended j the place was filled with dead and dying men, 
and our position was no longer tenable j but the only en- 
trance, in front of the house, was surrounded by the enemy, 
and we scarcely knew lx)w to get oat and endeavour to 
Join Colonel Palmer. At la^t we dug a hole through the 
wall of the back of the house : we had only bayongts to 
work with, and it cost us much labour to make a hole suffi- 
ciently large to admit of one man dropping into die street 
below 5 but we were fortunate enough to get clear out of 
our ruined quarters in this way^ and to join the Colonel un- 
perceived by the savages around us.‘ 

• But by this time all hope of successfuP resistance had 
•passed away j for the Hindostanee Sepoys, worn out b^ cold 
and hupger, had lost all heart, and were eager to seek safety 
in flight. So again Colonel Palmer entered into terms with 
the enemy, and engaged to surrender the arms of his force 
on condition of the Afghan leaders pledging themselves to 
treat their prisoners honourably, and conduct them in safety 
to Caubul. There was the bitterness of death in this order 
to all heroic minds 5 and it is recorded that ^ Nicholson, then 
quite a stripling, drove the enemy thrice back beyond the 
walls at the point of the bayonet, before he would listen to 
the order given him to make his company lay down their 
^rms. He at length obeyed, gave up his sword with bitter 
tears, and accompanied his comrades to an almost hopeless 
imprisonment.* 
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Now^began^a time of miserable captivity. In a small 
room, eighteen feet iJy thirteen, the prisoners were con-‘ 
fined. w4en they lay down to rest at night thfey covered 
the whole floor. From this wretched dungeon, after a 
while, even light^and air were excluded by the closing of 
the door and window. Cleanliness even Vas a blessing 
denied^© them. The linen rotted on their backs, and they 
were ^on covered by loathsome.vermiii. In this pitiable 
state, never breathing the f%jsh air of heaven, the spring 
passed over them 3 and then m the middle of May there 
was a little change for thji better, for once a week they 
were suffered to emerge from their dark and noxious dun- 
geon and fook out into* the face of day for an hour, from 
the terrace of the citadel. ^ A month afterwards they were 
moved into better quarters, and an open court-yard allowed 
them for exercise. The delight of this was so great after 
the stifling and pestilential atmosphere of their first prison, 
that for months they slept in the open court, wrapped in 
their rude sheepskin cloaks, with nothing above* tliem but 
the canopy of heaven. At last, in the third week of Au- 
gust, J:hey were startled by the news that they were to be 
conveyed to Caubul j and presently they found themselves, 
slung in camel panniers, jolting on to the Afghan capital. 

At Caubul, John Nicholson and his companions were 
taken before the famous Afghan leader, Akbar Khan, who 
spoke kindly to them, bade them be of good cheer, gave 
them a good dinner, and then sent them to join the prison- 
ers under his own care. Of this dinner John Nicholson, 
after his release, wrote an interesting account to his mother, 
saying : ^ The day we arrived at Caubul, we dined with Ma- 
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homed Akbar. Many of the principal men of the city were 
, present ; and I never was in the com[)any of more gentle- 
manlike, wvill-bred men. They were strikingly' handsome 
as the Afghan Sirdars always are, and made most polite 
inquiries regarding our health, how we had borne the 
fatigue of the ♦journey, &c. Immediately opposite to me 
sat Sultan Jan, the handsomest man I ever saw in n^y life 5 
and with a great deal of ^dignity in his manner. He had 
with his own hand murderec^^ pobr Captain Trevor in the 
preceding winter j but that was notliing. As I looked 
round the circle I saw both pan;icides and regicicfes, whilst 
the murderer of our Envoy was perhaps the least blood- 
stained of the party. I look upon our escape as* little less 
•than a miracle. 1 certainly nev6* expected it 5 and to God 
alone thanks are due.* * When the Gliuznee party joined 

c 

, • Of the Afghan character generally, John Nicholson appears to 
hate formed no very favourable opinion. In the letter quoted in the 
textjjhe wrote : ‘ I sent you from Ferozepore a newspaper containing 
a tolerably correct, though brief, account of us at Ghuznee, from 
November, 1841, till September, 1842. I must, however, mention 
some traits in the Afghan character, which I had full leisure to study 
during my imprisonment. They are, without exception, tho'-most 
bloodthirsty and treacherous race in existence, more so tliaa any one 
who had not experience of them could conceive ; with alf that, they 
have more natural, innate politeness thaij any* people I have ever 
seen. Men of our guard used to ask us of our friends at home : 
“ Have you a mother ? — ^have you brothers and sisters ? — and how 
many ? ” It has often been said to me by a man who (to use an ex- 
pression of their own) would have cut another’s throat for an onion, 
* Alas ! alas ! what a state of mind your poor mother must be 
in about you now ; how I pity both you and her ! ” And although 
insincere, he did not mean this as a jest.* In another letter he said : 
‘ With regard to the A^hans, tT cannot describe their character in 
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Akbar K^^han's prisoners, the worst part of their captivity 
was over.* ^ We found,* wrote one of the party afterwards, * 
^our countrymen living in what appeared to us a small 
paradise. Thpy had conifortable quarters, servants, money, 
no little baggage, |ind a beautiful garden to walk about in. 
To our great regret, we had only been four or five days in 
this Elysium, when we were sent off to Bameean.* The 
armies pf General Pollock and G^eral Nott were advanc- 
ing triumphantly upon Caubul i and the Afghan leader, 
who knew the value of his prisoners, was eager to keep 
them in safe custody until ^e could turn them to proper 
account. Even in their new prison-house on the Hindoo- 
Koosh, among the giant-staves of Bameean, it hardly seemed 
to him that they would be safe ^ so he sent orders for their 
conveyance to Kooloom. But deliverance was now close 
at hand. Afghan cupidity was seldom in those days proof 
agaiqst the temptations of English gold. The prisonets 
bribed the officer in whose custody they were with large 
promises, to be redeemed on their release. From this time 
all dange‘r was at an end. They opened communications 
with General Pollock, turned their faces again towards 
Caubul, £fyd on the 17th of September met the party which 
the General sent out to their rescue, and found themselves 
free men. " When I joined the force at Caubul,* wrote 

language sufficiently strong ; this much, however, respecting their 
patriotism, which ^people at home laud them so much for ; they 
Itave not a particle of it, and from the highest to the lowest, every 
m^ of them would sell both country and relations. In fact, our 
politicals found out latterly that the surest mode of apprehending a 
criminal was to tamper with his neareft friends or relations.’ 
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John Nicholson some months later, ‘ Richtrd Olpherts, ol 
^the 40th, was very kind to me. indeed, but for his kind- 
ness, I doii^t know what I should have done, fte supplied 
me with clothes and other necessaries, and I lived with him 
till I reached Peshawur.’ ^ 

The victorious army having set its mark upon Caubul, 
returned to the British provinces. But new trouble was in 
store for John ^ficholsoiv Whilst he had been sijtFering 
captivity in his Afghan prisoir, his brother AJexander had 
gone out to India, and had marched with his regiment into 
Afghanistan. On the way from. Caubul, the brothers met 5 
but a few days afterwards the enemy attacked our rear- 
^guard, and Alexander was killed in action. It was John 
Nicholson’s sad duty to commuliicate this distressing intel- 
ligence to his mother : ' It is with a sorrowful he^jt,’ he 
wrote on the 6th of November, ^ that I sit down to write 
you now, after a silence of more than a twelvemonth. 
Indeed, I should scarcely dare to do so now, were I not 
encouraged by the knowledge that God will enable you to 
bear your sad loss with Christian resignation, and* comfort 
you with his Holy Spirit. Poor Alexander is no more, He 
was killed in action, when on rear-guard on the 3rd instant ; 
but I know that you will not sorrow as one without hope, 
but rather rejoice that it has pleasecl the Lord* to take him 
from this world of sorrow and temptation. Poor boy, I ^ 
met him only a few days before his death, and a happy 

meeting it was Now, my dearest ffaother, let me 

entreat you not to grieve more than you can help. Alex- 
ander died a soldier’s death, in the execution of his du$ , 
and a more glorious death he could not have died.’ 
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After a griincl ovation on the frontier, the army was 
dispersed. John Nidholson then, after the perilous excite-* 
ment of tAis his first service, subsided for a tifiie into the 
quietude and monotony of cantonment life. His regiment 
was stationed at Meerut, but, although it was one of the 
largest and most bustling of our military cdhtonments, the 
uneventful dreariness of his ^aily life oppressed him after 
the excitement of the preceding years. ^ I dislike India 
and its inhabitants more evei^ day,* he wrote to his mother, 
in one of those hours of despondency which are common 
to the careers of all great yaen, ^ and would rather go home 
on sS200 a year than live like a prince here. At the same 
time I have so much reason to be thankful, that I do not 
grumble at my lot being* cast in this country.* But the 
young soldier was not doomed to a lengthened period of 
inactivity, for he was made Adjutant of his regiment, and 
he had thus the best opportunity that could have been «f- 
forded to him for perfecting himself in the practical know- 
ledge of his professional duties. There was peace, but not 
of long duration. Soon it was plain that another crisis was 
approaching 5 and then ccanmenced that great series of 
evepts which tested the qualities and made the reputations 
of so many men now great in Indian history. The Sikh 
army, no longer restrained by the strong hand of Runjit 
Singh, invaded the British frontier, and dared us to the 
conflict. Then, the work of the English soldier done for a 
time, the work of the administrator commenced. The 
Sikh Empire, which the factories of the Sutlej had laid at 
OUr feet, was left in the hands of the child-Prince who 
represented the house of its foutider j and whilst we fenced 
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him round with British bayonets, we at the ^ame time en- 
deavoured to fit him for future government. A touncU 
of Regency was formed, and Colonel Henry La^rvrence, as 
related in a previous Memoir, was placed at its head. 

It happened that John Nicholson was then with the 
army on the frontier. He had been attached to the Com- 
missariat Department, and %ras present at the battle of 
Ferozeshuhur > but his position did not afford the means of 
personal distinction, and he was little more than a looker-on^^ 
The time, however, had come for the young soldier to divest 
himself for a time of the ordinary accompaninfcants and 
restraints of military life. A new career was about to open 
out before him — a career that had many attractions for one 
Sf his ardent, enthusiastic natures, for it was one in which 
he would no longer be kept down by the dead weight of a 
* seniority service. As a regimental subaltern, there was little 
that he could do to distinguish himself 5 still less, perhaps, 

’ * From Lahore, he wrote on the 27th of February, to his mother : 

^ ‘ As you will see by the date, we are encamped at the capital of the 
^ Punjab, without having fired a shot since we crossed the Sutlej on 
^ the lOth instant — a proof of how completely the Sikh army has been 
humbled, and its strength and confidence lessened. Our loss » since 
the commencement of the war has — though very lieavy-j^beenAno- 
thing in comparison with theirs ; it is believed that at least half the 
force they had in the field at Sobraon on ttc loth perished, and our 
trophies are two hundred and thirty guns, besides innumerable 
standards, arms of every description, and nearly all the camp- 
equipage they brought across the river with them. . . .You will 
be glad to hear I have got a Commissariat appointment from 
Colonel Stuart. It scarcely gives me any increase of pay at pre- 
sent, but will do so after I have served a few years in the depart-^ 
ment. I passed the interpreter’s examination in November last, at- 
Umballah.’ ^ 
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to be done in the subordiitate ranks of the Commissailat 
Department. But lie»had made the acquaintance of George 
and Henrjir Lawrence in Afghanistan. With thg former he 
had been a fellow-captive, in the hands of Saleh Mahomed 5 
and the latter, who accompanied the Sikh Contingent ta 
Caubul, had soofi discerned the fine soldierly qualities of 
the subaltern of the Twenty-seventh. To such a man as 
Henry Lawrence, the character and disposition of young 
Nicholson were sure to recomfnend him, as one to be 
regarded with great hope and with tender affection. They 
parted, bnt Lawrence never forgot the boy, and when they 
met again on the banks of the SutJej, the elder man, then 
in high place, stretched out his hand to the younger, and 
John Nicholson’s fortunetwas made. # 


After the campaign on the Sutlej, Cashmere, which 
had been an outlying province of the Sikh Empire?, was 
ceded to the English, in part payment of the expenses of 
the war ; and it was made over by us, or, in plain language, 
sold, to the Maharajah Gholab Singh for a million sterling. 
At &ie ^request of the chief, the British Government con- 
sented tb send two English officers to instruct his troops in 
our system of discipliiie j ajid Captain Broome of the Ar- 
tillery and John Nicholson were selected by Lord Hardinge 
^or the duty, in the early part of March, 1846. The Go- 
vernor-General sent for Nicholson, and offered him the 
appointment in a manner very pleasing to the young soldier. 
* I accepted it gladly,* he wrote to his mother, ‘ on the con- 
dition that, if on trial I did not^like it I might fall back on 
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my old Commissariat oiHce.* * Early in April he reached 
Jummoo, from which place he wrcfte, in the following 
month : ^ My last will have informed you of fciy arrival 
here with Maharajah Gholab Singh on the and of April. 
Since then I have been lea4iug the most monotonous life 
you can well imagine ; I have no duties of any kind to 
perform, and am quite shut out from the civilized world. 
I think I mentioned to you in a former letter that^ I did 
not believe the Maharajah was /eally desirous of having our 
system of discipline introduced into his army ^ so it ^as 
turned out he merely asked for two European officers because 
he was aware of the moral effect their presence would have 
at his Durbar in showing the terms of intimacy he was on 
^ith the British Government, arid made the wish to have 
his army disciplined a pretence. As it at present stands, 
* the' appointment can’t prove a permanent one, as the Ma- 
harajah will soon become tired of paying mine and Captain 
Broome’s, the Artillery officer’s, staff salary. Hitherto we 
have both received every civility from him, and as long as 
he considers it his interest to treat us well, he will doubt- 
less do so. The Maharajah talks of going to Cashipere 
next month and taking me with him. I look forward with 
great pleasure to a trip to this beautiful valley (dbeit in 
such company), believed by natives tcThave been the earthly 
Paradise.* * 

♦ In another letter, written in June, he still complained of the 
same want of employment. *I have already,’ he said, ’.informed 
you of the nature of my appointment, and that up to the date of 
my writing my duties had been merely nominal ones. I r^et to say 
they still continue so, and after the busy life 1 have led for the last 
three years, and the excitement of the late campaign, my present 
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So they ^en{ to Cashmere, ostensibly to 4 rill the*in- 
fantry regiments of^the Maharajah; but Gholab Singh 
really waited them for no such purpose. Their presence 
in his country was sufficient to show that he had the sup- 
port of the British Government. This, however, did not 
avail him much ; for a strong party, under the old Sikh 
governor, resisted the transfer of the territory to its new 
ruler^ and the English officers were in danger of their lives. 
The story is told by Nich^olson himself, in a letter to his 
mother : * I left Jummoo for Cashmere,’ he wrote on the 
26lh of*September, 184 . 6 ^ ^towards the fetter end of July, 
and arrived there on the 12th of August, much pleased 
with the beautiful scenery and fine climate of the mountain 
range which we crossed to get into the valley. You will 
remember that the province of Cashmere was made over to 
Gholab Singh by our Government. At the time of our' 
arrival, however, though he had a few thousand men in^lhe 
valli^y, he had by no means obtained possession of the place. 
The son of the late governor, under the Sfkhs, having 
raised a considerable force, showed an evident disinclin- 
ation to surrender the government — Gholab Singh, more-< 
over, being very unpopular in the valley, on account of his 
known*character. We had not been many days in the city 
before we learnt that»the governor had made up his mind to 
drive Gholab Singh’s small force out of the valley and seize 

want of employment renders my exile from the civilized world irk- 
some to a degree ; so much so, that, should this state of things last 
much longer, I shall very likely throw ihe appointment up and fall 
bacl^ on the Commissariat, though it is not a department 1 am very 
partial to.* • 
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US. We had great dilficulty in effecting dur escape, which 
vfe did just in time to avoid capture, and marching by one 
of the southern passes, joined the Maharajah li^ere a few 
days ago. As we left the valley, the governor did as we 
heard he intended to do by the Maharajah's troops, and the 
task of dispossessing him, and making over the province to 
Gholab Singh, now devolves upon our Government.’ 
‘ The view you have taken of my position here,’ he added, 
‘ is perfectly correct, with this addition to the disadvantages 
you enumerate, that I have no duties to perform. The 
Maharajah does ribt want his troops disciplined j and as it 
was the hope of distinguishing myseli by a zealous and 
successful discharge of the duties nominally attaching to the 
appointment, that induced me t(? accept it, now that after 
six months’ experience I hnd that the duties are entirely 
nominal, the inducement to seclude myself from the civil- 
ized world and undergo many annoyances and incoiivcui- 
ences no longer exists, and I w^ould not hesitate to rtisign 
the appointment immediately, were it not that I have good 
reason for believing that it will be done away with before 
the end of the year. It will then depend on Lord Hardjnge 
w hether I fall back on the Commissariat, or get the some- 
thing better ” he promised me, on offering me my present 
appointment.’ ^ 

The insurrection was overcome, and, in November, 
Nicholson was again settled at Cashmere. On the ipth he 
wrote to his mother, saying : ^ Colonel Lawrence and the 
rest of the party left this three days ago, and I am now 
quite ahjiie, and, as you may suppose, feel very lonely, 
without an European within scores of miles of me. 1 am 
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for the ^present officiating in the North-West Frontier 
Agency, which Colonel Lawrence has recommended my* 
being put ^permanently into. If his recommendation be 
attended to, I shall probably be stationed either at Lahore 
or somewhere in ^the Jullundur Doab^ otherwise,! shall 
have to return to the Commissariat, as it is not intended to 
continue my present appointment, it being evident that the 
Mahar^ajali doe^ not wish our 3ystciin of discipline introduced 
into his army. ’Whatever is •done with me, I shall not be 
sorry to get away from Cashmere, which at this season is 
anything but a terrestrial paradise. My tingers are so cold 
that I Cctn scarcely hold the pen, and glazed windows are 
unknown here.’ • * 

A few weeks after this letter w'as written, r>ieatenant 
John Nicholson was formally appointed an Assistant to jlie 
llesident a; Lahore, and early in the new year (1847) 
started for the Sikh capital. One of his }'ounger brothel's, 
Charles Nicholson, had a short time before arrived in India, 
and John, to his great joy, had learnt that the youth was 
now with his regiment in the Punjab: left Cashmere on 
the 7j:h of February,’ he wrote to his mother in April, 

‘ crossing eight and a half feet of snow in the Poonah Pass. 
On my arrival at Raninuggur, within six marches of Lahore, 
I received instructions to proceed to Mooltan and Dhera 
’ Shyee Khan, on the right bank of the Indus. J arrived 
here, having accomplished my trip, on the 20th of this 
month, and after eating a hearty breakfast, set out to look 
for Charles. Fancy neither of us recognizing the other. J 
actually talked to him half an hour before I could persuade 
myself of his identity. He is as tall, if not taller than I 
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am, and wiJJ, I hope, be much stouter and; stronger in the 
e course of another year or two. Gur joy at meeting you 
will well Understand, without my attempting td^ describe it. 
... You may remember my writing to you, some time 
ago, that the want of society had rendered me low-spirited. 
Well, I have within the Ja.^t lew months become so recon- 
ciled to living alone, that really, were not Charles here, I 
should wi^h myself nvva}; again in the Cashmere hills or 
Jummoo forests.’ 


He was now fairly launched into the Political Service, 
and under the ver}' best of masters., Fie could have had no 
‘ brighter example before his eye*, than that ot Tlenry Law- 
rence, nor in any part of India could he have found, in the 
siiDordinate agei cy of the British Governmeiit, more fitiing 
associates than those who, though often severed by long dis- 
tances from each other, were doing the same work with one 
heart and one hope. A few w'-eeks were spent at Lahore j 
and then, at the beginning of June, John Nicholson was 
despatched again by his chief on a special mission to Um- 
ritsur, for the purpose of inspecting and reporting on Go- 
\indghur, and the general management of the Umritsur 
district. "In this way,’ added Colonel Lawrence, "by 
visits of a week or a month to different quarters, we ma) ' 
help the executive as well as protect the people.* At the 
end of the month, Nicholson , was deputed tC the Sind 
Sagur Doab, or country between the Jhelura and the 
Indus, and told to consider that tract of country as his 
especial charge. "You are requested,* WTote Lawrence, 
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to cultivate tht acquaintance of the two Nazims, Sirdars 
Cbuttiir Singh and La*l Singh, as also of their deputies, and ‘ 
indeed of aft the respectable Kardars that you meet. Much 
may be done by cordiality, by supporting their just authority, 
attending to their^ moderate wishes, and even whims, and 
by those small courtesies that all natives look to, even more 
than they do to more important matters. I need only hint 
at these points to insure your zealous attention to them. 
The protection of the people* from the oppression of the 
Kardars will be your first duty. . . . Your next most 
important care will be the^army. . . , Without allowing 
the troo].‘S to be unduly harassed, see that parades and drills 
are attended to. I insist? upon insubordination and plunder 
being promptly punished j and bring to my notice any par- 
ticular instances of good conduct. Avoid as far as possible 
any military movement during the next three months ; but* 
should serious disturbance arise, act energetically.* * 

But it was not permitted to him to remain qpipt. At 
the beginning of the month of August, Captain James 
Abbott, who then held the office of Boundary Commis- 
sioner, Jbaving in vain cited to his court the chiefs of Simul- 
kund, 'to answer for the most dastardly and deliberate 
murder of women and children at Bukkur,’ requested 
Nicholson to move up *his force to Huzroo, so that in a 
Single movement he might fall upon Simulkund. ' This/ 
wrote Captain Abbott, ‘ being effected, and Lieutenant. 
Nicholson finding it advisable to assume a still more ad- 
vanced position at Ghazee, I, at ten o’clock on Monday 
night, the 2nd instant, marched from Koth, at the head of 
about three hundred and fifty ba/onets, over the Gundgurh 
VOL. n. ’Q 
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Qiouiitainsj upon Simulkund, whilst Sirdar Jhunda Singh, 
under my instructions, marched from Hnrkishengurh, by 
the same ‘'route, at the same iiour, with a willg of Dhara 
Singh’s corps, some cavalry, and fifteen zumboorahs. 
Lieutenant Nicholson’s two columns arrived at Simulkund 
shortly after gunrise. He found lh« place entirely aban- 
doned, and took possession.’ 

The cold weatlier of 1847-48 passed quietly over. 
Things ‘iCemed to be settling. down in the Punjab, and both 
the Goveriior-Gk'ueral and the Lahore Resident, encouraged 
by the general tranquillity, turned tlieir face.s towards home. 
In the part of the country which was the scene of Nichol- 
son’.s labours, there were no signs of Iroubie. " Ideiitenanl 
’ Nicholson,’ so ran the official narrative, ^reports that the 
country around Hassan Abdal and Rawul Pindec, hitherto 
more or le.ss disturbed, is perfectly quiet, and that the Kar- 
tkrs, for the first time for years, move about wdthout 
guards.* 

But the calm, like many others before and since, was a 
delusive one. It promised a season of rest, but it was the 
precursor of a storm. The nationality of the Sikhs bad not 
been destroyed. The British officers who were.' governing 
the country for them were wise after their kind, and over- 
flowing with benevolence. But their presence was hateful 
to the great chiefs who.se power they had usurped, and they 
determined to rid themselves of it. In the spring, Moolraj 
had rebelled against the Double GovernmeA, and had 
killed the English officers sent to Mooltan to install another 
governor in his place, and the summer saw the whole 
country seething jvith 'rebellion* of the same kind. At 
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this timg Johif Nicholson was at Peshawar, serving under 
George Lawrence. A severe attack of fever liad prostrated* 
him, and fie was lying upon a sick-bed, when *news came 
that Chuttur Singh, one of the most powerful of the Sikh 
chiefs, and one yhom we most trusted, had thrown oh 
the mask, had raised the Hazareh countr}^ and was about to 
seize the important fortrc'ss of Attock. Lawrence and 
Nicholson were speedily in consultation. ' Wliat do you 
w ish done ? ’ asked Nicholsofi. ‘ Had you been ht for the 
work,’ replied LawTonce, ‘ I should have wished to send 
you to secure the post ; bi^t you are not lit to go on such a 
service.' ^ Certainly I am,’ said Nicholson. " The fever is 
nothings it shall not hinder me. I will start to-night.’^ 
Consent was given, and it was arranged that he should 
take with him an escort of sixty Peshawmr Horse and a 
hundred and lifty men of a newdy- raised Mabomedan levj, 
whctwere belkwed to be true and staunch to light against 
the Sikhs. 

• • 

^ Never shall I forget him,’ says a broil ler-oftic'er who 
was with him at Peshawar, and who has .su})plied me with 
particiilars of this epoch of Nicholson’s career — ' never shall 
I forget ^im, as he prepared for his start, full of that noble 
reliance in the presence and protection ot God, which, 
added to an unusual share of physical courage, rendered 
him almost invincible. It w'as during the few hours of his 
preparation for departure that his conduct and manner led 
to my lirsf\nowledge of his true character, and I stood ana 
watched him, so full of spirit and self-reliance, though only 
just risen from a sick-bed, with the greatest admiration. 

^ He made a forced march to*Attock, and arrived before 
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^the fort justj in time to prevent that portion bf the, garrison 
which was, hostile to us from closing the gate against him. 
‘ He had travelled/ says my informant, ' so fast that but few 
of his escort had beeil able to keep up with him 5 * but 
with these few^ he at once commanded th^ submission of all 
but the most desperate, and these he soon quelled by his 
personal prowess. A company of Siklis in command of 
one of the gates were prepared for resistance, but he ni once 
threw himself among them, made them arrest their own 
leaders, and in a few minutes was master of the^ position. 
This I learnt afterwards from eye-w ilnesscf^ who served 
under me. Having made the place secure, placing in charge 
<-the persons whom he could best trust, he lost no time in 
taking the field, and by his rapid movements for a long 
time checked the troops from Hazarch, preventing tJiein 
flora getting into the open country and proceeding to join 
Shere Singh’s army.’ 

But the history of the eventful days which followed this 
reinforcement of Attock must he told a little more in detail. 
From Attock, Nicholson marched with sixty horse and forty 
foot men to Hassan Abdal. ^ On my arrival there,’ hewrote 
to the Lahore Resident, on the 12th of August, »n earning 
I he hundred Goorchurras of Sirdai Mehtab Singh, Majeetia, 
liere, had abused and expelled from camp their Commedan 
for refusing to join the Hazareh force, I paraded the party, 

* Nicholson himself says, in his very modest accouni^ of this ex- 
ploit, ‘ Of sixty horse which left Peshawur with me, not half the 
number arrived along with me ; and the infantry, which should have 
been in by noon, did not arrive^till midnight : so that I had not more 
than thirty men with me.’ 
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and dismissed ^nd confined the ringleaders on the spot. 
The remainder beggcfd forgiveness, and having some reasoif 
to believe them sincere, and wishing to show tlAt I was not 
entirely without confidence in Sikhs, I granted it. I shall, 
of course, keep a sharp look-out on tlu‘m in future. ... I 
am raising a militia for the protection of this district. A 
regular soldier of any kind I have not with me, and of the 
small J)arty I brought with me /rom Peshawur, there arc' 
but three men whom I ever# saw till I started. . . . Every- 
thing, if I may offer an opinion, depends on promptly send- 
ing up troops. A single brigade, with a 9-pounder battery, 
would be ample, with the aid which Captain Abbott and 
myself would be able lo render. Delay will have a bad 
effect in every way, and nlay afford the mutineers opporti * 
nities of tampering with the Peshawur force.’ 

On the following day he wrote again to the Resident, 
saying : ‘ After I had despatched my letter yesterday^ 1 
learned that Captain Abbott’s regiment, stationed at Kurara, 
had deserted that post, and arrived, with two* guns, at 
Rawul Pindee, intending to proceed thence to join the 
Hazareh force. I immediately sent orders to the levies en 
route tofcjoin me to concenlrate at ]\Iargulla, with the view 
of stopping there the further ])rogress of the mutinous 
regiment. I rode out* myself early this morning and sur- 
veyed the position j it is not of any great strength, but I 
know' not a more suitable one for my purpose j and I trust 
I shall be able to hold it, tliough my levies are not very 
warlike 5 were they Afghans or Hazareh men, I should 
have no doubts. The regiment did not attempt to cross 
to-da}', but, I hear, purposes cJbing so to-morrow ; 1 shaR 
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l)c at the position myself^ my levies amount to al:)0ut eight 
hundred/ 

Next morning, at break of day, John Nicholson with 
his levies fouild himself face to face with the mutinous resri- 
ment. The odds were against him, for the mutineers had 
tw'o guns 3 but Nicholson, with the cool courage and reso- 
lute bearing which even then overawed all opponents, ad- 
dressed them, saving that he desired nothing more thmi tha. 
they should return to their allegiance, but that if they held 
out an hour longer he would inflict upon them the punish- 
ment due to mutineers. Stormy then was the debate which 
followed in the enemy’s camp. Some werefoi peace, some 
were for war 5 but the advocates of the former prevailed, 
and before the hour of grace had expired thecoiojiel of the 
recusant regimein had tendered liis submission, and oflertKl 
to march anywh 're at the English ofticer’s commands. 

But there was much work to lx* done after this in, the 
open country 3 and Nicholson vvas compelled to pay repealed 
visits to Attock to see after the safely of the post. ‘ It was 
during the thirty days’ fast of Ramzan,* writes the friend 
:ind comrade whose words I have already quoted, it hat 
some of his most arduous work was done, a time during 
w hich his follow er^* were debarred by strict religious scruples 
from taking even a drop of w^ater between sunrise and sun- 
set 3 but yet, so great w as the command his example ob- 
tained for him over the minds of these men, that they cheer- 
fully endured the terrible sufferings entailed by the long and 
rapid marches and counter-marches he was obliged to call 
upon them to make. He never spared himself 3 he was al- 
ways the first in the saddle, “and in the front of the fight. 
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Appareiiitly insAisible to the calls of hunger^ thirst, or fiitigue, 
and really regatdless of danger, his energies never failed,* 
while his lit^seemed charmed, and the Mahoinedan levies 
wiioni he commanded seemed t-o regard him almost as a 
demi-god. Aftet^a time, he ibund the calls upon liim in 
the field so exacting, that he requested Major I>awrence to 
send him some trustworthy man to take command of tht 
'garrison in Attockj and NizaMi-ood-dowlah MahoiiK-d 
Oosman Khan, the father-ifi-law and formerly Wuzeer of 
Shah Soojah, w'as sent accordingly. Still Nicholson did not 
feel at his ease regarding tfee safety of the fort, and at length 
Sirdar Chuttur Singh, making a fijrced march in the hope 
of taking the place by*suy>rise, he obtained early informa^ 
tion of the Sirdar’s intention^, outmarched him by one of 
his wonderfully rapid movements, and entered the place be- 
fore the t'liemy could reach it.’ , 

•From Attock, Nicholson now wrote to Major Lavvreilte, 
begging him to send, as governor of the foi't, one^of tJi<‘ two 
English officers under him at Peshawur, an. I the choic'cfell 
upon Lieutenant Herbert. At a little before midnight of 
the 3«st of August, Major Lawrence awoke him, and placing 
in his limds Nicholson’s letter, expressing a strong wish 
to be in the open country so as to operate upon the rear ot 
the enemy, told him it was his wish that he should proceed 
at once to Attock. In less than an hour Herbert wa^ in the 
saddle, and about nine o’clock the next morning enttaed 
the fort, and received over command from Nicholson, who 
lost no time in leaving the place and getting into the rear 
of the enemy, and by this means was enabled to reach the 
Margulla Pass in time to stop* Sirdar Chuttur Singh jjid 
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his force, and turn them back once more after the severe 
'Struggle which first rendered his name famous. But of this 
affair I regret to find that the records are dwajjpointingly 
scanty. Nicholson’s great object was to secure the Mar- 
gulla Pass, which leads from Hazareh to Rawul Pindee. 
The defile was"* then commanded by a tower, and it would 
appear that Nicholson attempted to seize it by something of, 
a coup de main. Of course he led the assault, or, as,, it has 
been characteristically described to me by a friend, ^ he was 
the assault itself, and failed for want of backing.’ His tall 
commanding figure was always a sure mark for the enemy, 
and on this occasion he was knocked over by a stone thrown 
from the walls of the tower. The attempt would have been 
renewed, but the Sikh garrison, scared by the boldness of 
the first assault, evacuated the place under cover of the 
night. He was not much hurt, and he spoke very slight- 
ingly of the accident.* Writing to his mother from Jhpng^ 
ten miles south of Hussun Abdal, September 27th, 1848, 
he says : ^ I am leading a very guerilla sort of life, with 

* A letter from the Lahore Resident — Sir Frederick Currie, who 
was then about to resign Jiis charge to Sir Henry Lawrence-J dated 
January 28, 1849, and published among the Parliamentary Papers, 
gives the best detailed account of these proceedings. It states that 
the correspondence regarding them had h^en conducted ‘almost, if 
not entirely, in private letters.’ ‘Cai^tain Nicholson,* it is added, 

‘ in these operations, performed several very gallant actions (briefly 
described to me in a couple of lines in private notes), in one of 
which, in an attempt to dislodge the enemy from the Boorj, which 
commands the Margulla Pass, he was wounded in the face, in per- 
sonal conflict with some Regulars of Baba Pendee Ramdial’s regi- 
ment.’ An obelisk to Nicholson’s memory has been erected on the 
lAte of the tower. 
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seven hundred horse and foot hastily raised among the peo- 
ple of the country. *Sirdar Chuttur Singh and his son, wh« 
are in reMbllion, have eight regular regiments ‘and sixteen 
guns, so that I am unable to meet them openly in the field. 

I received a slight hurt from a stone in a skirmish in the 
hills a week or two ago. I have often had a worse one, 
however, when a boy at school, and I only mention this 
becai^se a friend wrote me from JLahore that it was reported 
I had been seriously hurt, and I fear lest the rumour should 
reach and cause you anxiety.’ Another proof of the tendei 
thoughtfulness for his modier which was always so strong a 
feature- in his character from the days of his early child- 
hood. • 

Not long after this, tfte whole country was in a blaz?, 
and the English and the Sikhs were contending for the 
mastery of the Punjab. In the crisis which then arose, 
wl^er^soever good service was to be done, there was Niqjiol- 
son at hand to render it. When, on the first two days of 
December, the force under Sir Joseph ThackwSll crossed 
the Chenab, it was Nicholson who provided the boats 
whij!h enabled them to etfcct the passage, who procured • 
intelligence of the enemy’s movements, and supplies for our 
own troops. Ever eager for adventure of the most daring 
kind, he voluntcered,*before the first great battle at Chiliaii- 
vvallah, to make a dash with a small party on the hill-iort, 
beyond the Jheluni river, where Major and Mrs George 
Lawrence were held captive by the Sikhs, and carry off the 
prisoners. The plan excited the admiration of Lord Dal- 
housie, but was deemed too hazardous, and the opportunity 
was lost. At Chilianwallah, fte was with Lord Gough, to 
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whom he rendered active services, cheerfully acknowledged 
ih the despatch of the Commaiider-iii-Cliief. Again, at the 
crowning victory of Goojrat he earned the thahks of his* 
chief. And when tlie pursuing force, under Sir Walter 
Gilbert, gave chase to the fugitive Afghans who had come 
down to aid the Sikhs, Nicholson, with a party of Irregu- 
lars, rode with them, and was ever at the head of the col- 
umn. In the notes wliic;)i day by day during the lina 
struggle he wrote to Sir Heni'y Lawrence at Lahore, we 
catch glimpses of that consciousness of power, and intuitive 
genius for war, which afterwards blazed out so brilliantly 
111 the General of 1857. Not less conspicuous in those re- 
cords is the humanity whicli inspired' him with so strong a 
hatred of that military licence wliich our troops in an ene- 
^ my’s country are too prone to surrender themselves. Flog- 
ging he pronounced, after three months’ trial, to be useless 
as a« check on plunder ; and at last, he says, ‘ I have \Ayitten 
to Grant’ (the .t^djutant-General *) Mo ask the Command- 
er-in-Chief to give me the powers of a provost-marshal, and 
if I get them, rely on my bringing the army to its senses 
within two days.’ Yel how merciful after victory ! ^I l^ave 
allowed all the prisoners made after the action ’ (oi Gooj- 
rat) ‘ to go quietly to their homes. I hope you approve of 
this.’ Again : ‘ I think we should hold all guiltless whom 
the force of circumstances compelled to join the rebels. I 
mean, all who did not join Chuttur Singh till he became 
the paramount power in the Sind Sagur Doab. I think the 
Imams and Jagheers of all such as joined him at the very 

* Afterwards Sir Patrick Grant, Comraander-in-Chief of Madras, 
and subsequently Governor of Malta. 
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outset, and before* he had tlie power either to reward or 
punish, should be coitfiscated j and I think those who stood# 
well by usieven when our cause looked gloomy,^re entitled 
to have their losses made good to them, and receive some 
reward in addition.’ Touches like these reveal more of the 
real man than au^ht tliat biographer can wi*ite. ’Here ar** 
some sparks struck out red-hot fiom the pursuit of the Sikhs, 
after Goojrat. ^ Feb. 24th, 1849, ^ 

yesterSay and the night before after some guns I heard the 
enemy had abandoned about twenty-five miles off in the 
BhimbarMireciion. 1 was so fortunate as to secure ///?/(*, so 
that the total captured aiifounts to fffty-two. ... I hope 
you will get me sent op with Gilbert.’ ^ Feb. 26th. The 
Coiimiaiuler-in-Chief has ftllowed me to go on as you wislf* 
it. I purpose riding in to Gilbert’s camp to-morrow. . . . 

I wrote ) Ml jv.slerday strongly on the subject of the oppffis- 
sion to which the unfortunate people of the country are 
subjected by our army. Unless I am vested with sufficient 
oowaT to check this, and protect the people whoTn* it is my 
>j)ecial duty to protect, I would rather not be with the army. 
I’he present state of affairs is no less injurious to the disci- 
pline*of^ the army than to its interests, for the Sikhs were 
never so*bad. Independent of this, there is the moral w rong 
of plundering like so many bandits.’ * Uhotas, March 2ncl. 

6 A. M. Lumsden and 1 came onaman-h ahead yesterday, 
and occupied this place. The enemy are at Dhuiuiak, at 
the head of the Bukrala Pass, wdiich they talkcff defending. 

. . . I did not hear from you yesterday, and could not write 
because I was all day in the saddle, and had no writing 
materials. 1 believe a detachipent of th(^ i^rniy is to be 
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puhlied on here to-day. The Bukrala dnd„Gorce Gullee 
•Passes (which are the only practicablfe ones for guns) ma} 
both be turned by infantry, and I don’t think She enemy, 
dispirited as they are at present, would attempt a stand, if 
they heard that any party, however small, had got into their 
rear.’ ' March 3rd, 8 a. m. General Gilbert, with an ad- 
vanced brigade, arrived here yesterday evening, and the rest 
of the force comes in to-day. The absence of any commis- 
sariat arrangements, however,^ am told, will prevent our 
further advance for some days. . . . Many of the Sikh 
soldiery are said to be very anxious to be alIow*ed to go 
quietly to tlieir homes j and I have prevailed or Mackeson 
to issue a proclamation permitting tjiem to dc/ so, after first 
^aying down their arms here. . f . I regret to say that the 
prisoners ’ (Major and Mrs G. Lawrence) ‘ have, in all 
prhbability, been removed from Sookhoo. I prepared to 
stqrt with one thousand volunteers the day we crossed the 

river, but my ofier was not accepted.’ ^ Rhotas, March 

4th, daybrfeak. I proposed last night to Mackeson to make a 
dash at Margulla with fifteen hundred volunteers, and to 
endeavour to prevent the prisoners being carried farther off. 
1 stipulated, however, that the rest of the force, oVj at least 
a portion of it, should advance by the regular marches to 
our support. Lumsden also agreed to this scheme, but we 
have not had a decisive answer yet.’ ^Eldrona, March 4th. 
(To Mr Cocks.*) The enemy have all retreated from Dhu- 

* Arthur Cocks, of the Civil Service, another of Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s Assistants (of whom mention has already been made), was a 
dear friend of Nicholson. He was wounded at Goojrat in repelling 
some Sikh horsemen who dashed through the British line and made 
a desperate attatk on Lord Goitgh and his escort. 
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miak towards pa\^ul Pindee. We <^o on to Dhumiak to- 
morrow! It is a thousand pities that the want of supplies, 
and ammunition will prevent our following" them up be- 
yond Dhumiak for some days. . . . Show this to Lord 
Gough and Colonel Grant, and forward to the Resident.' 
(To Sir Henry Lawrence.) ^ 1 proposed agjfin this evening 
to make a dash for Margulla, but the General said the want 
of supplies and ammunition would prevent his supporting 
me. I have great hopes, hojjvever, that Chuttur Singh will, 
ere long, be glad to make terms for himself and family by 
die surrAider of the captives.' ^ Pukka Serai, March 7th, 

8 P.M. My dear Cocks : ^Hurrah ! the prisoners are all in ; 
as is Shere Singh, who js now closeted vdth Mackeson, and I 
hope the Singhs will have# laid down their arms by to-inoi*' 
row evening. Show this to Lord Gough, and forvv^ard it 

sharp to the Resident.’ ^ March 8th. (To Sir Hi?nry • 

Lawrence.) Shere Singh and Lai Singh Moraria have this 
morning agreed that all the guns and arms shall be surren- 
dered, so I hope our war with the Khalsa may lidw be con- 
sidered at an end.’ Camp, Hoomuk, March nth. The 
Attaree-wallahs and all the principal officers are in, and the • 
guns ye said to be close at hand, . . . The guns have 

actually arrived.’ ^ March 13th, daybreak. We are just 

starting for Rawul Pindee. I believe we have got all the 
Sikli guns, and upwards of three thousand of their infantry 
laid down their arms yesterday. I suspect the greater part 
of the rebel force have gone off quietly to their homes, and 

that we shall not find many left to disarm to-day.* 

^Camp, near Attock, March 17th, 6 p.m. Wc have the fort 
and twelve boats, and the Dqpranees have fallen back from 
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tile right bank. As we came up this morn-ng they evacu- 
^ated the fort and broke up the bridge, consisting of sixteen 
boats, fouih of which they burned. We shalP no doubt 

commence crossing to-morrow.’ So the war is over. 

‘ March 29th, Rawul Pindee. I am not surprised to hear 
that the count! y is to be annexed. No fear of any one in 
this quarter, however, getting up a row about it. All re- 
gard it as annexed alrea<iy.* And here is Nicholson’s bill 
against the Government for th«i campaign : ‘ Jhelum, April 
24th. I suppose compensation will be allowed me for my 
property lost at Peshawur, Attock, and Hussun Abdal, I 
estimate it at one thousand rapees. I also rode a horse 
worth four hundred rupees to death -on Government service 
^^not running away.’ 


Then the Punjab became a British province 5 and in 
the distribution of the administrative agency which was 
then made,' Captain John Nicholson was aj)j)ointed a De- 
puty-Commissioner under the Lahore Board, of which Sir 
Henry Lawrence was President. Some advice give^i at 
this period by Sir Henry to Nicholson is so charai'.teristic 
of the two men, both eminently simple and transparent, 
both much tried by fiery natures, that I give it here, as 
honourable alike to master and disciple. ^ April 7th, 1849, 
Lahore. My dear Nicholson . . . Let me advise you, as 
a friend, to curb your temper, and bear ajqd forbear with 
natives and Europeans, and you will be as distinguished as a 
Civilian as you are as a Soldier. Don’t think it is necessary 
to say all you think to every cue. The world would be one 
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mass of tumult irwe all gave candid opinions of each oilier. 
I admire your sincerhy as much as any man can do, but say 
thus mucii as a general warning. Don’t think 1 allude to 
any specific act •, on the contrary, from what I saw in 
camp, I think you have done much towards conquering 
yourself j and I^iope to see the conquest c^implcted.’ To 
which Nicholson as frankly replied three days later : ^ My 
dear Colonel, — PWij inanif thanks for yours of the /tli, and 
the friendly advice which i|: contains. I am not ignorant 
of the faults of my temper, and you are right in supposing 
that J do endeavour to overcome them — I hope with in- 
creasing success. On olie point, however, 1 still think I 
am c‘\cusablc for the; plain-speaking which, I am au are, 
made me very unpopulai^wdth a larg{' portion of the offices 
of the Army of the Punjab. I mean with reference to the 
plundering of the unfortunate people of the country, wdiicli* 
generally prevailed throughout the campaign, and which 
was, for the most part, winked at, if nor alisolutely sani'- 
lioned, by the great majority of officers. 1 knew from the 
first that I was giving great offence by speaking my mind 
strongly on this subject 5 but I felt that J should be greatly^ 
wanting in my duty, both to the people and the army, if 
I did not, to the best of my ability, raise my voice against 
so crying an evil. For the rest, I readily admit that my 
temper is a very excitable one, and wants a good deal of 
curbing. A knowledge of the disease is said to be half the 
cure, and I trust the remaining half will not be long before 
it is effected.* 

By this time, John Nicholson had served for a space of 
nearly ten years in India ; tlii^re was peace again over Uv 
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land 5 he had suffered many tinges from severe illness ; but 
above all, he was anxious to visit ,and to comfort his 
widowed mother. Another heavy affliction had fallen 
upon the family. A younger brother, William Nicholson, 
had joined the 27th Regiment, which was posted at Siikkur. 
One night the unfortunate young man ro e from his bed, 
and in a state of soranambulancy went out of the house 
and fell down a steep declivity in the neighbourhood. 
From the injuries which he then received he died shortly 
afterwards — the second son whom Mrs Nicholson had lost 
in India within the space of a few years. This catastrophe 
fixed John’s resolution to return to England 5 and he wrote 
to his mother that, although he would lose his appointment, 
h^^ could not restrain his inclination to visit England, and 
that perhaps through the kindness of Sir Henry Lawrence 
, he niight on his return to India be nominated to the Punjab 
Commission.* A kind note from Sir Henry, dated ' Octo- 
ber '23 rd, 1849, Camp, Mansera,’ set his mind at rest upon 
this point. ^ ^ One line to say how sorry I am to have missed 
you. To-morrow we shall be at Dumtour, the scene of 
your gallant attempt to help Abbot 5 but what comer of 
the Punjab is not witness to your gallantry ? Get married, 
and come out soonj and if I am alive and in office, it 
shall not be my fault if you do not find employment here.* 

* I find the following characteristic passage in one of his letters 
written at this time : ‘ What you say about our prosperous days being 
those of the greatest temptation, is quite true. I have long felt it so, 
*and prayed for grace to resist the temptation. I also fully agree in 
all you say about earthly distinctions. Believe me, I estimate them 
at their proper value.’ 
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But Noveijiber found him still in the Punjab. ' India 
is like a* rat-trap/ he Vrote, ' easier to get into than out of.* 
However,*! think I am pretty sure of getting Way on or 
before the first of next month. I go down the Sutlej by 
boat to Kurrachee, and there take the steamer to Bombay. 
From Bombaj'^ ifiope to get a passage in the second Janu- 
ary steamer to Cosseir, where I purpose disembarking and 
inarching across to the ruins of Thebes, the oldest and 
greatest of cities. Thence 5 shall drop down the Nile by 
boat to Cairo and the Pyramids. From Cairo I have not 
yet decicfed on my further route, but I think I shall pro- 
bably visit Constantinople. . . . Herbert Edwardes will be 
my companion as far a» Cairo; but as he has two of John 
Lawrence’s little girls witti him he will be obliged to go 
direct to England from thence. I trust to reach home be- 
fore the end of March.’ 

« 

In this, however, he was disappointed ; he was detained 
both at Constantinople and at Vienna longer than he had 
anticipated, and did not reach England before th*e end of 
April. 


His sojourn at Constantinople was not uneventful. One 
who knew him betti^ than any one in the world, has 
furnished me with the following striking episode in John 
Nicholson’s adventurous career : ^ Perhaps iii» all his life 
there is nothing more characteristic of the man than two* 
incidents which occurred during this visit to Constantinople, 
though few besides his immediate friends have ever heard 
of them. There was at this tiirfe living at Constantinople 
vijL. ir. 40 
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General G., an Englishman by birth, who had served with 
. distinction in the Austrian army, had married (1 rather 
think) an ’Hungarian lady, had thus been led .0 side with 
the Hungarians in their struggle for national existence, and 
was now, in consequence, a political refugee. 

^ Kossuth,* the Hungarian patriot, had likewise found an 
asylum in Turkish territory from the wrath of Austria, who 
in vain demanded his surrender. The sturdy Turk, true to 
the tradition's of the East, refused to betray the man who 
had once eaten his salt j but consented, out of courtesy, to 
keep him in a kind of honourable arrest at a fort in Asia 
Minor. Meeting Nicholson at 'Constantinople, General G. 
confided to him a design for liberal ng Kossuth, and begged 
^ Nicholson to give his aid. The plan was scinehow thus : 
Kossuth was allowed daily to ride out in the country under 
all escort, the direction of the ride being changed from day 
to day. He was to arrange to ride on a particular day to- 
wards the sea-coasf[ and was to be met at some suitable 
point by the bold spirits who had undertaken his liberation. 
The escort was then to be overpowered, Kossuth was to be 
hurried off to sea, and ultimately to take refuge on bopd an 

American frigate. tv 

* 9 

^ Appealed to as an Englishman to aid in such an enter- 
prise, John Nicholson felt it imposi>ible to refuse 5 and was 
jujjt about to start with General G. and his companions, 
when the plot so carefully matured got wind through the 
^ irrepressible delight of an American lady whose husband 
was in the secret, and who confided it under solemn vows of 
secresy to her dearest friend, who, with equal joy and sym- 
pathy, did the same, and »o on, till Austrian vigilance was 
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just in time to^ni(5ve the Turkish authorities to interfere. 

" General G. now besought Nicholson to convo)^ a letter* 
for him to#his wife, who was confined in an Aifslrian fort- 
ress without tidings of her husband’s fate. There was a 
true and pure chivalry in Nicholson which would have done 
or dared anything to help a w^oman. The Kossuth entcr- 
jirise he had felt to be in truth little business of his, and he 
had f)iily joined in it from natural generosity and a kind ot 
professional shame at declinijig danger in any lionourable 
shape. But to cheer a poor lady in a dungeon with new's 
of her lufsband’s safety w’as clearly all right in any part of 
the world. So he took G?eneral G.’s letter, and set out for 
th(' Austrian fortress. Now'-, an Austrian fortress is not the 
most accessible place in rtiis earth, and wdien Nicholsoif 
reached it he saw at a glance that there was no getting in 
without leave. He therefore walked straight up to flie 
guard at the gate and asked for the officer on duty, to wdijm 
he was at once conducted. Putting a bold face on the 
matter, he simply said that he was an Phiglish officer, and 
would be very much obliged for permission to see Madame 
G. The Austrian officer was evidently a gentleman and a 
man of feeling, and after a few^ moments of hesitation at so 
irregular a request, he gave orders for Nicholson to be al- 
lowed to see the poor tedy alone for five minutes. Arrived 
ill the cell of Madame G., and the door closed, John 
Nicholson, with many apologies, pulled off one of his bools, 
took out the letter, and presented it, saying, " You have just 
hve minutes to read it, and give me any message for your 
liusbaud.’ The letter was hastily read, messages w^ere hur- 
nediy given, gratitude was lookiKl rather than told, the door 
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opened, the sentry reappeared, and J6hn^ Nicholson de- 
« parted with a few words of courtdsy and thanks to the 
officer at the gate. ,, 

^ These two incidents speak for themselves. There is 
no lack, thank God, of kind men, brave men, or good men 
among us, biit out of them all how inany would have 
done these two things for ‘‘ his neighbour ” ? How many 
respectable men would at this moment condemn them 
both ? ’ , 

It is pleasant, however, to learn what John Nicholson’s 
master and great example, Henry Lawrence, ana his high- 
minded wife, thought of the 'enterprise. In September, 
1850, Lady Lnwrence wrote from, Cashmere: . Per- 

* haps you can hardly believe the interest and anxiety with 
which we watched the result of your projected deed of 
cfiivalry. Kossuth has taken his place in my mind as one 
of the true heroes. 1 only dread anything impairing this 
idea of him 5 and when I read of your plan my first thought 
was abbut your mother, mingled with the feeling that I 
should not grudge my own son in such a cause.’ In the 
same letter Lady Lawrence tells us John Nicholson’s 
opinion of the Opera in civilized Europe : ' I muyt not for- 
get to say that we were delighted with your verdict on the 
Opera. In like manner, when we* were in town, we went 
owce, and, like you, said, We have nothing so bad in In- 
dia! ” Did not London fill you with the bewildering sight 
of such luxury and profusion as we in the jungles had 
forgotten could exist, and of vice and misery which, unless 
in a year of war or famine, could not be equalled here ? 1 
think his Excellency Jung^Bahadoor, if he is dazzled at the 
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splendour he sees, must be equally astonished at the wretch 
edness. I do not believe that in Nepaul one man out of a • 
thousand lifts down at night hungry, or rises wittfout know- 
ing where he will get his day’s food.’ The Henry Law- 
rences were not among tho^e who could see nothing good 
in native Indian institutions and nothing defective in our own. 

Nicholson was anxious to turn his furlough to professional 
accounf by visiting the chief citiqs of continental Europe, 
and ■studying the military systems of all the great European 
Powers. He attended some gigantic reviews in the French, 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian capitals, and was particularly 
impressed by the spectacle of the Czar Nicholas (to w^hom 
Nicholson himself bore*a great personal resemblaijce) man- 
cruvring tw^elve thousand lucn himself on the parade, and^ 
saluting the troojw, when he first came upon the ground, 
with a loud ^Good morning!* To which th^ twelve thou- 
sant^ responded like one man ^Good morning !’ to the Cz*ir. 
He seemed the very ideal of an autocrat, not only ruling in 
he state but leading in the Seld. The troops that* Nichol- 
son saw were chiefly the Russian Guard, and he thought 
that in appearance they excelled our own as much as our 
own Guyds excel the British line. His favourable opinion 
on this point elicited an energetic protest from his friend 
James Abbott, of the*Bengal Artillery, whose chivalrous 
and romantic journey — already spoken of in this volume — 
from Herat to Khiva, and thence to St Petersburg, after 
.negotiating the release of a number of Russian subjects 
whom the Khiva chief held as prisoners, had given him full 
opportunity of seeing the Russian army at its outposts as 
well as at the capital. ^ 
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From this furlough tour in Europe Nicholson carried 
back with him to India, where he arrived in 1851, a large 
access of niilitary zeal. He also carried with h.m a speci- 
men of the Prussian needle-gun, with the merits of which 
he .was greatly struck, but could get few professional sol- 
diers to perceive the value of a weapon wliich, fifteen years 
later, changed the balance of power in Europe and the ar- 
mament of every European army. I’liere seems, indeed, 
to have been only one good .liing which he did not take 
back with him to India. Herbert Edwardes had written 
to him from Southam])ton on Match 20th, 1851 : ' Good- 
bye. We sail to-day. May you have a sfjour in Europe 
as pleasant as I know you will make it profitable. ... If 
you return a bachelor, this may fee in your fa\ our ’ (for get- 
ting a frontier district), ^but if your heart meets one worthy 
of it, return nqf alone, I cannot tell you how good it is for 
our best purposes to be helped by a noble wife who loves 
you better than all men or women, but God better than 
you.’ But he did return alone, and alone he remained to 
the last. 


Soon after his arrival in India, John Nicholson was re- 
appointed a Deputy-Commissioner in the Punjab, and for 
five years he continued to work as an administrative officer, 
almost, it might be said, on the very outskirts of civilization. 
The people whom he was sent to govern were a wild and 
lawless race j but in process of lime, by tlie irresistible force 
of his character and the vigour and justice of his rule, he 
literally cow'ed them into |.eace and order. The strange 
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tory of his fjjoiifter adinimstration, and how, after tfie 

second jfikh war, he \tras turned into a demi-god like Her-^ 

cules of ofci, has been told so well by John Nicholson’s 

best and dearest friend, that I give it in his very words, 

written, it must be remembered, before the great mutiny of 

1857, which too ^ell proved their truth : ^ Of what class is 

John Nicholson ? ’ wrote Sir Herbert Edwardes. ^ Of none : 

for truly he stands alone. But he belongs essentially to the 

school of Henry Lawrence. J only knocked down the walls 

of the Bunnoo forts. John Nicholson has since reduced 

thQ peopte (the most ignorant, depraved, and bloodthirsty in 

the Punjab) to such a st^lte of good order and respect lor 

the laws, that in the last yeai of his charge not only was 

there no murder, burglar)^ or highway robber}', but not aj^ 

attempt at any of these crimes. The Bunnoochees, reliect- 

ing on their own metamorphosis in the village gatiierfugs • 

under the vines, by the streams they once delighted so ‘to 

light for, have come to the conclusion that the good Ma- 

homedaus of historic ages must have been just likt*^^ Nikkul 

Seyn ! ” They emphatically approve him as every inch a 

Ruler. And so he is. It is difficult to describe him. He 
• . 
must b« seen. Lord Dalhousie^ — no mean judge — perhaps 

summed up his high military and administrative qualities, 

when he called him* a tower of strength.” I can only 

say that I think him eqtially lit to be commissioner of a 

civil division or general of an army. Of the strength of his 

personal character, I will only tell two anecdotes, i. If 

you visit either the battle-field of Goojrat or Chilian wall ah, 

the country people begin the narrative ot the battle tlms : 

“ Nikkul Seyn stood just thfire.'* 2. A brotherhood of 
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l^dkeers iu Hazareh abandoned all forms of Asiatic mona- 
chism, and commenced the worship of ‘"Nikkui 'Seyn; ' 
which they, still continue! Repeatedly they have. , met John 
Nicholson since, and fallen at his feet as their Gooroo (reli- 
gious or spiritual guide). He has flogged them soundly on 
evety occasion,* and sometimes imprisoned themj but the 
sect of the Nikkul Seynees” remains as devoted as ever. 

Sanguis martyrorum est semen Ecclesise.’' On the last 
whipping, John Nicholson released them, on the condition 
that they would transfer their adoration to John Becher^ — 
but arrived at their monastery in Hazareh, they once more 
resumed the worship of the relentless Nikkul S^yn.*’ ' * 
Sir Henry Lawrence at this tin\e, as already narrated,* 
\Yas in political charge of the States of Rajpootana, but he 
had never lost sight of that band of Assistants whom he had 
idravm around him in the Punjab, and trained in his own 
^school ’ of duty — duty not more to the Government than 
to die people. Nor had the scholars ever forgot or ceased 
to love their master. Between them, to the last, an aflec- 

tionate correspondence was maintained. Here is a touch- 

# 

♦ ‘ Raikes’ Notes on the Revolt in the North-Western Provinces 
of India.’ I have further ascertained from Sir Herbert Edwardes 
that this sect of devotees arose when John Nicholson was scouring 
the country between Attock and the Jhelum,'’in 1848, making almost 
incredible marches, and performing prodigies of valour, with a mere 
handful of followers. It was a simple case of the worship of Force, 
such as they had seen in no other man. The sect was not numerous, 
and the last of the original disciples dug his own grave, and was 
found dead, at Hurripoor, in the district of Hazareh, not long after 
John Nicholson fell at Delhi. Whether any successors have arisen* 
is not known. 
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• page of it^Howing how strong were the affection and 
admiration which Nitholson’s fine qualities excited : , 

• ' • • 

‘ Mount Aboo, September 21, 1853, 7^ A.M. 

^ My deak Nicholson, — Your long and kind letter of 
May will, I hop?, some day be answered 5 hut I write now 
by my wife’s bedside to give you a message she has jusi 
sent j^ou. Tell him I love him dearly as if he w’ere my 
son. I know that he is noble and pure to his tellow-men 5 
that he thinks not of himself 5 but tell him he is a sinner * 
that he will one day be as weak and as near death as I am. 
Ask him to read but a feV verses of the Bible daily, and to 
say that collect, * Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy 
Scriptures to be written %r our learning, grant that vie 
may in such wise hear thera^ read, mark, learn,’ &c. 8cC.” 
(Collect for Second Sunday in Advent.) I have jusl^old* 

her I had written to you as she had bidden me — (she has 

• *. 

often, in a general way, done so the last month) 5 she re- 
plied, '^May God bless what you have said 10 him ! I love 
him very much. I often think of all those fine young fel- 
lows in the Punjab, and what dftr example ought to have • 
been to them, and how much we have neglected them.” 
My dear Nicholson, these may or may not be dying words j 
but she is very, ver/ ill, and has been so for six weeks. 
She rallied for a while, btit has again had three bad nights 
of pain and sleeplessness. At 5 a.m. this morning she had 
a violent attack in her head, from which she only rallied 
at 7 A.M., but is still awake now at 8 a.m., though quiet 
%nd composed. Daily and nightly she talks of you and 
others as of her sons and brothers. Her advice and exam- 
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pie to you all has ever been good. Would that mine had 
been equally so. We have been cast' on. a pleasaiit land 
here; and are thankful for what God has done ii? spite ot 
ourselves. Humanly speaking, she could not be alive now 
had we not left Lahore.* 

** ' Yours ‘ever, 

‘ H. M. L.’ 

1 must soon proceed to spejik of the stirring events of 
the last tew months of John NicholMon’s life — months 
during which great promises became great jK*rlbrinances, 
and heroic reputations ripened with unexampled rapidity. 
But before 1 pass on to this brightest hut saddest chapter of 
all, I must pause for a little spa(*e to give some extracts 
from Nicholson’s correspondence, written during the period 
of Ill's administration of a frontier district ot India’s frontier 
province. They show not merely the nature of his w'ork 
but the tenor of his thoughts at this time. Writing of the 
establishment of a Christian mission at Peshawur, he said : 

. ^ Bunnoo, Feb. 19th, 1854. I wish your mission at Pesha- 
' wur every success, but you Require skilful and practical men 

* Lady Lawrence lingered until the middle of Januarjf, 1854. 
Among a few precious relics of the friendship between Lawrence and 
Nicholson, there is a New Testament with ^-llonoria Lawrence ’ on 
the title-page, and these words in her husband’s hand-writing on the 
fly-leaf, ‘John Nicholson : in memory of his friend and warm well- 
wisher, Iloiioria Lawrence, who was this day laid in her grave. — H. 
M. Lawrenci:, Mount A boo, January 1 7, 1854. ’ ‘ Who can wonder,’ 
writes a beloved friend of the great men gone before, ‘ at tlie influence 
exercised by those two noble hearts on all around them, ^en she 01% 
her death-bed, and he returning from her grave, could thus set them- 
selves aside to seek the good of otners ? ’ 
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as wcll^as goi)d men. ... I will send you live hundred 
rupees {£^0)^ and as 1 don’t want to get credit from ye* 
for bette# motives than really actuate me, I \^ill tell you 
the truth, that I give it because I know it will gratify my 
mother to see my name m the subscription-list. ... On 
second thoughts, I won’t have my name* in the Mission 
subscription-list. Write me down Anonymous.’ lean 
tell ®iy motherit is I.’ In thp same letter, adverting to 
the war in the Crimea, he !»ays : ' I feel I missed the tide 
of my fortune when I gave up the idea of learning Turkish 
at home.’ On the treaty of friendship with the Afghans, he 
wrote to Herbert Edwarde» : ‘ Bunnoo, May 14th, 1 854. How 
progress negotiations ^vith the Ddfet ? In deafr.g with the 
Afghans, I hope you wifl never forget that their nameH.s 
faith I t\sjn ess, even among themselves ; what, then, can 
strangers expect ? I have always hopes of a people, how- 
ever barbarous in their hospitality, who appreciate^ and 
practise good faith among themselves-^tbe Wuzeerees, for 
instance — but in Afghanistan son betrays f ither, tfnd brother 
brother, without remorse. I would not take the trouble to^ 
teH you all this, which you no^ doubt know already, but i 
cannot lielp remembering how even the most experienced 
and astute of our political officers, in Afghanistan, were 
deceived by that wffining and imposing frankness of man- 
ner which it has pleaseS Providence to give the Afghans, 
as it did to the first serpent, for its own purposes.’ To the 
same correspondent he wrote, June 21st, 18^4: ^By-the- 
by, if tljere are any humming-tops, Jew’s-harps, or other 
^ toys, at Peshawur, which would take with Wuzeerees .chil- 
dren, r should be much obliged if you would send me s 
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few* I don’t ask for peg-tops, as I suppose I should have 
to teach how to use them, which would be an undignified 
proceeding on the part of a district otHcer. Fancy a^vretched 
little Wuzeeree child, who had been put up to poison food, 
on my asking him if he knew it was wrong to kill people, 
saying he knew iV was wrong to kill with a knife or a sword. 
I asked him why, and he said, “ because the blood Left 
marks."' It ended in my ordering him to 'be taken ^way 
from his own relatives (who ilhused him as much as they 
ill-taught him), and made over to some respectable man 
who would engage to treat and bring him up well. The 
little chap heard the order given/ and called out, '^Oh, 
there’s such a good man^n the Meoree I'uppahs, please 
serd me to him.” I asked him hbw he knew the man he 
named was good ? and he said, “ He never gives any one 
bread without ghee* on it." I found out, on inquiry, that 
the 'man in question was a good man in other respects, aqd 
he agreeing, I made 'the little fellow over to him, and 1 
have seldom seen anything more touching than their mu- 
tual adoption of each other as father and son, the child 
t^lasping the man’s beard, and the man with his hands-on 
the child’s head. Well, this is a long story for me, qpd all 
grown out of a humming-top ! Before I close this I miisr 
tell you of the last Bunnoochce murder, it is so horribly 
characteristic of the blood-thirstiness and bigotry of their 
dispositions. The murderer killed his brother near Goree- 
wala, and was brought in to me on a frightfully hot even- 
ing, looking dreadfully parched and exhausted. ^^^Why,” 
said it possible you have walked in, fasting, on a 

* Clarified^-butter. 
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day like thisi" * Thank *God/’ said he, “I am a re^lar 
taster.” Why have you killed your brother?” “ I sajv 
a fowl killed last night, and the sight of the Wood put the 
devil into me.” He had chopped up his brother, stood a 
long chase, and been marched in here, but he was keeping 
^ he fast r lo Edwardes, Sept, ist, 1855. . I have 

asked Lord Hardinge to give me something in the Crimea ; 
I tliyik, with our reputation, and perhaps destiny as a na- 
tion trembling in the balaMce, every man (without encum- 
brance) who thinks he can be of the slightest use ought to 
go there.’ To the same. ‘'Bunnoo, Oct. 23rd, 1853. 
... 1 have had a kiitd letter from Lawrence, trying to 
dissuade me from g«ing to the Crimea, setting before me 
the prospects I give up* here, and the annoyance and ®p- 
])ositioii which, as a Company’s officer, I am sure to en- 
counter there. I had fully considered all this befbre i 
apted, and though it is not without a certain regret that I 
give up my prospects of an early independence, I brieve, 
under the circumstances, I am doing what is right, and I 
trust to have an opportunity of doing the State some service,^ 
th§ feeling of which will compensate me for the worldly 
advai^fages I forego.’ 

The following letter, which I give in its entire state, 
shows what were tlfe dangers to which he was exposed in 
that wild country : 


‘Bumioo, January 21, 1856. 

'My dear Edwardes,— I take up my pen to give 
you an account of a narrow escape I had from assassination 
ffie day before yesterday. ^ was standing at the gate of 
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my garden at noon, with Sladen and Cadell, and four or 
i?ve chuprassies,* when a man with i sword rush‘ed sud- 
denly up and called out for me. I had on a lon^ fur pe- 
lisse of native make, which I fancy prevented his recogniz- 
ing me at first. This gave time for the only chuprassie 
who had a swctid to get between us, to Udiom he called 
out contemptuously to stand aside, saying he had come to 
kill me, and did not want to hurt a common soldier. The 
relief sentry for the one in Vronj, of my house happening to 
pass opportunely behind me at this time, 1 * snatched his 
musket, and, presenting it at the would-be assassin, told 
him I would fire if he did not pat down bis sword and 
surrender. He replied, that either l),e or 1 must die 5 so I 
hf'd no alternative, and shot him through the heart, the 
ball passing through a religious book which he had tied 
•on his chest, apparently as a charm. The poor wretch 
turns out to be a Marwutee, who has been religiously mad 
for some time. He disposed of all his property in chanty 
the day before he set out for Buimoo. I am sorry to say 
^ that his spiritual instructor has disappeared mysteriously, 
.and, I am afraid, got into the hills. I believe I owe my 
safety to the for chogah, for I should have been Itt^lpless 
bad he rushed straight on. 

^ The chuprassie (an orderly from'-roy police battalion) 
replied to his cry for my blood, All our names are Nikkul 
Seyn here,” and, I think, w^ould very likely have got tlie 
better of him, had not 1 interfered, but I should not have 
been justified in allowing the man to risk his life, when I 
nad such a sure weapon as a loaded -musket and bayonet in 
* Native official attendantsHr-literally, badge-bearers. 
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my hand. I^araT very sorry for this occurrence, but it was 
quite an exceptiondi one, and has not at all altered n^y 
opinion ^ the settled peaceful state of this portion of the 
district. Making out the criminal returns for 1855 the 
other day, I found that we had not had a single murder or 
highway robber^, or attempt at either, in Bunnoo through- 
out the year. The crime has all gone down to the southern 
end of the district, where I am not allo\\'ed to interfere. 

.Yours affectionately, 

^J. Nicholson.’ 

From Cashmere, which was fast becoming holiday- 
ground, John Nicholson wrote on July 9, 1856, at some 
length on the subject of^our Central Asian policy, and tjic 
letter is worthy of attention at the present time, when the 
* masterly inactivity ’ of our statesmen is so much t^om* 
mended. ' . . . . The news of I he Shahzadah having Been 
turned out of Herat by his own General, is important if 
true, as it shows that Herat has not yet fallen to* Persia, and 
that we may be in time to save it. I doubt, however,^ 
whether Government is sufficiently alive to the importance 
of preserving Herat independent of Persia. We were madly 
anxious on the subject some years ago, but I fear we have 
now got into the oj^posite extreme j and that, because we 
burnt our fingers in oifr last uncalled-for expedition into 
Afghanistan, we shall in future remain inactive, even 
though active interference should become a duty and a 
political necessity. The Russians talk much about the 
exercise of their ‘legitimate influeaice” in Central Asia. 
When we cease to exercise ^ny influence in a country so 
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near our own border (and which has beeii correctly enough 
palled the Gate of Afghanistan) as Pierat, I shall believe 
that the beginning of the cessation of our po^^er in the 
East has arrived. And if our rulers only knew it, how easy 
the thing is. We don’t require a large army, which in 
those countries*it is alw^ays difficult to feed and protect tlie 
baggage of. Five thousand picked men, with picked 
officers, and armed with the best description of weapon 
(such as the revolving rifle with which the Yankees over- 
. threw the Mexicans), would roll the Persians like a carpet 
back from Herat, and do more for the maintenance of our 
influence and reputation than a ’year’s revenue of India 
spent in treaties and subsidies. We have a right to infer, 
fitom the experience of the past, that a select body of troops, 
however small, could achieve anything in Central Asia. 
'In Afghanistan, even, our Native Infantry — save in the 
snow — never fought unsuccessfully} and many of the 
regiments were indifterent enough, and with anything but 
heroes for ‘leaders. I fear, however, that while our people 
will bear in mind the disasters occasioned by incompetence 
'-without a parallel, they will ignore the lessons taught by 
the successful advances of Pollock and Nott, in the face of 
the whole Afghan nation, through as difficult a country as 
any in the world, and with no loss to Jfpeak of, though our 
infantry in those days had neither percussion locks nor 
ufles. Well, the long and short of all this is, if Persia does 
not withdraw sharp from Herat, I hope you will be able to 
prevail on Government to make her. Under any competent 
leader, I should be glad to go in any capacity.’ 

Here is a glimpse of th(^ precious compensations of 
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work well dpne: ^Murdan, March 9, J857. . . . Old 
Coke writes me that*the Buunoochees, well tamed as thejp 
have heem, speak kindly and gratefully of m^. I would 
rather have Heard this than got a present of a ^1000, for , 
there could be no stronger testimony of my having done 
my duty among* them. 1 Lear that in an assembly the 
other day it was allowed that I resembled a good Maho- 
meda^ of the kind told of in old books, but not to be met 
with now-a-days.” I wish witli all my heart it were more 
true 5 but I can’t help, a feeling of pride, that a savage 
people whom I was obliged to deal with so sternly, should 
appreciate and give me cfedit for good intentions.’ 

It happened at thi» time — the early spring of 1857 (as 
it happens, indeed, at soAe time or other in the lives df 
most men) — that there came upon John Nicholson a pain- 
ful feeling, of which he could not disposs&s himself, that * 
his ^services were not duly appreciated 5 and he was anxious, 
therefore, to depart from the Punjab. I need not enter into 
the causes of his discontent, for the intentions whifch he had 
formed were overruled by a higher power. It is enough to 
afford a glimpse of what was passing in his mind. To • 
Herbert Edwardes he wrote : ^ Camp, Topee, March 21st, 
1857. I telegraphed to you yesterday, ‘^I wish to leave 
the Punjab. My reaSons hereafter by letter.” I feel very 
sorry indeed to have been obliged to come to the conclusion 
that it is better for me to leave the Punjab at once while I 
can do so quietly. ... If you got my telegraphic message 
.before leaving Calcutta, I think you will probably have 
spoken to Lord Canning. As I said before, I am noi 
ambitious, and shall be glad to flake any equivalent to a first- 
voL, II. 41 
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cJass Deputy-Commissionership. I should, like to go to 
'Oude if Sir Henry would like to have me. It would be a 
pleasure to* me to try and assist him, but if he \wjuld rather 
not bring in Punjabees, do not press it on him. What I 
should like best of all would be, if we could get away 
together, or anywhere out of this. . . V To the same. 
^Peshawur, April 7th, 18 57. • • • You have done all you 
could, and I knew would do, for me with Lord Canning. 
... If the Persian war last) an Irregular brigade there 
would suit me very well, as would one on this frontier.’ 

On receipt of Nicholson’s telegram, Herbert Edwardes, 
who had gone to Calcutta to see‘’his sick wife embark for 
England, obtained an interview with Lord Canning, and 
laid his friend’s wishes before him. Lord Canning was 
greatly interested with the recital, and seemed inclined to 
give Nicholson a command in the still unfinished war with 
Persia. There were, however, difficulties in the way, as 
Nicholson was a Bengal officer, and the army in the Persian 
Gulf was from the Bombay Presidency 5 but still the Go- 
vernor-General expressed his willingness to do anything in 
his power. Desirous of leaving on Lord Canning’s mind a 
last impression of the manner of man whose caus^' he had 
ineen urging, Edwardes ended with tliese words : ‘ Well, 

Lord, you may rely upon this, that if ever there is a 
de jerate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson is the 
man to do it.’ This was at the end of March, 1857, when 
mutiny was beginning to show itself in the cantonment of 
Barrackpore. The next interview tliat Edwardes had with 
Lord Canning was in February, 1862. The deluge seemed 
to have come and gone k^tween those dates. ^ Do vou 
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remeinber, aiy Lord, our last conversation about John 
Nicholson ? * Lorcf Canning said, with much feeling, ‘*1 
rememb^ft- it well ! ’ * 


When the news of the outbreak at Meerut and the 
seizure of Delhi reached the Punjab, in May, 1857, Nichol- 
son 'vjfas Deputy-Commissioner ^t Peshawur, the outpost of 
British India. At tlie sanfe place, in high position, were 
two other men, of the true heroic stamp 5 men equal to any 
conjuncture, men to look danger of the worst type coolly and 
steadily in the face. Greneral Sydney Cotton commanded 
the troops at the st^ion, and Colonel Herbert Edwardes 
was the Commissioner in political charge of the divisioti. 

The latter had only returned a week before from Calcutta. 

• • • 

A day or two after the outbreak there arrived also at Pesha- 
wpr, as we have already seen, a fourth, of whom hij^tory 
will take equal account — Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, 
who commanded the Punjab Irregular force 5 and on the 
13 th of May a Council of War was held at the quarters of •• 
Maior-Geiieral Reed, who commanded the Peshawur divi-* 
sion ol^the army, to organize some plan of instant actio^^^ 
not merely for the defence of the Peshawur valley, butis^-* 
contribute to the defence of the Punjab, and strengthf 
hands of Sir John Lawrence in the deadly struggle th;*if was 
coming. 

Upon the first receipt of the sad tidings of the revolt of 
the Sepoy Army, John Nicholson, ever a man of fertile re- 
sources, had recommended as a measure of primal import- 
ance, for the general defence the province, the formation 
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of a Movable Column, to traverse the country and to 
i^perate upon any point where danger might present itself. 
The proposal was made to his official chief aiYi beloved 
friend, Herbert Edwardes, who grasped it with all conhdeuce 
and cordiality, and now laid it before the Council of War, 
who unanimously adopted it, with a goodly string of other 
sturdy measures, of which, perhaps, not the least important 
was that by which General, Reed, by virtue of senioritv, was 
declared Commander of all the troops in the Punjab ^ a 
stroke by which that General was enabled to establish 
his head-quarters with those of Sir John Lawrence at Rawul 
Pindee, and unity was thus given ‘ to the civil and military 
government of the province. * 

* The formation of the Movabfe Column was heartily ap- 
proved by Sir John Lawrence, and carried into execution 
without delay. Nicholson, Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, and 
Chamberlain, had all volunteered for the honour of cpm- 
inanding it. The choice of the Chief Commissioner fell on 
Chamberlain, who at once took the field, leaving Cotton, 
Edwardes, and Nicholson to be the wardens of the frontiei . 

In that month of May there was no lack of wo^k at 
Peshawur for the political officers ; and it is hard to/^ay how 
ui uch the safety of the empire depended, under God’s good 
])rovidence, upon the energies of Herbert Edwardes and 
John Nicholson, at their peril-girt frontier station. Hand 
ill hand, as close friends, dwelling beneath the same roof, 
and moved by kindred impulses, they strove mightily, day 
after day, from morn to night, with wonderful success. 
^ Dark news,* wrote Edwardes, some time afterwards, in tiis 
official report of these memtoble transactions, ^ kept com- 
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mg up jlow t« Peshawur, and a rapid change was observed 
in the Native regiments ^ precautions began; Colone! 
Nicholsoif promptly removed the treasure (about twenty- 
four lakhs) from the centre of cantonments to the fort out- 
side, where the magazine was, and Brigadier Cotton placed 
a European garrison in it at once. At Colonel Nicholson’s 
request, the Brigadier removed from the* outskirts of the 
canto#ment, and established hi% head-quarters at the old 
Residency, which was centrical for all military orders, and 
was close to the civil officers for mutual consultation. The 
Residency is a strong double-storied building, capable of 
defence, and it was named as the rendezvous for all ladies 
, and children, on the ‘occurrence of any alarm by day or 
night. Full often was it crowded during the eventful 
months that followed I think it must have been on 

• * 4 

the i6th of May that Sir John Lawrence consented to my 
raising a thousand Mooltanee Horse ; for, before leading 
Peshawur for Pindee that evening, I left the orders with 
Colonel Nicholson, to be issued in our joint names (for the 
Khans in the Derajut were as much his friends as mine). 
On jthe 1 8th of May, however, permission was given to* 
raise t>fto thousand ; matters were growing worse each day, 
and it was now clearly understood by us, in the council as- 
sembled at Pindee,* tliat whatever gave rise to the mutinv^ 
ijt had settled down into a struggle for empire, under Ma- 
homedan guidance, with the Mogul capital as its centre. 
From that moment it was felt that, at any cost, Delhi must 
•be regained On the 19th of May, Colonel Nichoi- 

• Colonel Edwardes had gone to Rawul Pindee for a few days 
to consult with Sir John Lawrencef 
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son telegraphed to us at Pindee that the detachment of the 
Tenth Irregular Cavalry, at Murdan, showed signs of disaf- 
fection. On the same day, he imprisoned the M^homedan 
editor (a native of Persia) of the native newspaper at Pesh- 
awur, for publishing a false and incendiary report that the 
Kelat-i-Ghilzee regiment had murdered its officers at the 
outposts. It was also on this day that Mr Wakefield arrest- 
ed a suspicious-looking Fakeerwhowas lurking abouti'Pesh- 
awur, and discovered upon* his" person a purse containing 
forty-six rupees, and under his armpits a treasonable letter. 
The Fakeer declared that the paper was an old one which 
he had picked up accidentally a long while ago, and kept 
to wrap up snuff'. But there wa^s no sign of either age or , 
snufF in it, and the festival of the Eed,” alluded to, was to 
^ fall ,011 the 2jth and 26th instant j and already the rumour 
was abroad, that on that religious occasion the Mahomedans 
of the city and valley were to rise and help the Sepoys. 
The Fakeer admitted that he was a frequenter of the Sepoy 
lines ; and though Sepoys do give cowries and rice to beg- 
gars freely enough, they do not give forty-six bright new 
rupees for nothing, neither do Fakeers * conceal to the. last, 
under their armpits, a housewife with nothing in. '’it but 
antimony and snuff. There was no doubt, therefore, on 
Nicholson’s mind, that this letter was from Mahomedan con- 
spirators in the garrison to Mahomedan conspirators at the 
outposts, inviting them to come in with a few English of- 
ficers* heads, and join in a rising on the 26th of May. Warn- 
ed by these discoveries, and by secret information from both 
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♦ This man, on whom the letter was found, was sul»ser|uently 
tried by a commission and hanged. 
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the city and c^itonment. Colonel Nicholson had endeavour- 
ed to raise levies through the most promising of the chiefs* 
of the district, to help the European soldiers in flie struggle 
that was conaing. But the time had passed, a great danger 
impended over the cantonment ; a profound sensation had 
be^ made by tlfe startling fact that we had lost Delhi. 
Men remembered CaubuL Not one hundred could be 
found^to join such a desperate cause Colonel Ni- 

cholson was living with me*at Peshawur, and we had laid 
down to sleep in our clothes, in a conviction that the night 
could not pass over quietly. At midnight the news of what 
had occurred at Nowshefa * reached us 5 and a most anxi- 
ous council did we hold on it. It was probable that the 
5jth Native Infantry at Slurdan would already be in opeft 
mutiny, and in possession of the fort. But to send a reliable 
force against them from Peshawur would only have been^to 
give the Native regiments a preponderance in the canton- 
ment. Again, the news from Nowshera must soon reach 
the Sepoys in Peshawur, and probably be the signal for a 
rise. The advantage, therefore, must be with whoever took - 
the initiative 5 and we resolved at once to go to the Gen- • 
eral, a»d advise the disarming of the native garrison at day- 
light.’ 

The responsibility of the measure rested with Sydney 
Cotton ; but he was not one to shrink from it. There was, 
doubtless, in the conjuncture which had then arisen, no small 
hazard in such a course of action as was now proposed to 
• him ; for we had external, no less than internal, dangers to 
fa&. It was certain that the Afghans were greedy for the 

* Outbreak of the 55th and 24fh Native Infantry Regiments. 
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rt^covery of Pesliawur, and it was scarcely le^is certain that 
ftliey would take advantage of our domestic troubles to come 
down in force through the Khybur Pass, and <to strike a 
blow for the much-coveted territory. To dispossess himselt 
at once of a large part of the military strength which had 
been given to him for the purpose of defending the frontier 
against these poasible inroads, at the very time when it 
seemed to be most required, was a measure which. /night 
well demand hesitation. Moreover, the officers of the Na- 
tive regiments believed in the fidelity of their inen, and 
protested against an act which would cast discredit upon 
them, and turn friends into enemies — strength into weak- 
ness — in the hour of need. But Colton believed that the 
disarming of the Native regiments was the lesser evil of the 
two, and he determined that it should be done. 

How it was done may be best narrated in the words of 
Colonel Edwardes’s narrative : ^ The two European regi- 
ments (H.M.’s 70th and 87th), and the artillery, were got 
under arms, and took up positions at the two ends of the 
cantonment, within sight of the parades, ready to enforce 
obedience, if necessary, yet not so close as to provoke resist- 
ance. Colonel Nicholson joined Brigadier Galloways staff 
at one rendezvoas, and I General Cotton at the other. 
These prompt and decided measures took ihe Native trobps 
completely aback. Not an hour had been given them to 
consult, and, isolated from each other,, no regiment was 
willing to commit itself ; the whole laid down their arms. 
As the muskets and sabres of once honoured corps were 
hurried unceremoniously into carts, it was said that here 
and there the spurs and swor.ls of English officers fell sym- 
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pathizingly uyon* the pile.* How little worthy were the 
men of officers whcf could thus almost mutiny for rheij 
sakes 3 aijd as weeks and months passed on wiffi their fear- 
ful tale of revelations, there were few of those officers who 
did not learn, and with equal generosity acknowledge, that 
the disarming hSd been both wise and just.* For the results 
of the measure w e had not long to wait. As we rode down 
to the disarming, a very few chiefs and yeomen of the 
country attended us, and I« remember, judging from their 
faces, that they came to see which way the tide would tarn. 
As we rode back, friends w^ere as thick as summer Hies, and 
levies began from that moment to come in.’ 

But the work was not yet done. General Cotton was 
now at liberty to detacli*a column of his reliable troops ^0 
put down the rising of the 55th Native Infantry at Murdan,. 
Again the aid of John Nicholson was called^for, and see«iiow,.^ 
it was rendered. ‘ At eleven o’clock at night of the 23rd, 
a force of 300 European infantry, 250 Irregular cavalry, 
horse levies and police, and eight guns (six of wihich were 
howitzers), left Peshawur under command ot Colonel Chute, 
of H.M.’s 70th, accompanied by Colonel Nicholson as poi 
liticalyfficer, and neared Murdan about sunrise of the 25 th, 
after effecting a junction with Major Vaughan and 200 
Punjab infantry froift Nowshera. No sooner did this force 
appear in the distance, tl!an the j5th Native Infantry, with 
the exception of about 120 men, broke from the fort and 
fled, as Colonel Chute well described it, "tumultuously,” 
towards the hills of Swat. Then followed a pursuit, which, 
to look back on, is to renew all sorrow for the dear-bought 
victory of Delhi. Chase w^s gi\*en with both Artillerv'. 
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C'avalry, and Intiintry, but the mutineers liad^ot tar ahead, 
and bad ground ao checked the guns that they never got 
u'lthin range. Colonel Nicholson, with a haiidfuj^ of horse- 
men, hurled hiniaelf like a thunderbolt on the route of a 
thousand mutineers. Even he (in a private note to me, for 
be seldom reported othcially any tiling he did himself) ad- 
mitted that the 55th fought determinately, “as men always 
do who have no chance of escape but by their own exertions.” 
They broke before his charge, ii’id scattered over the coun- 
try in sections and in companies. They were hunted out of 
villages, and grappled with in ravines, and driven over the 
ridges all that day, from Fort Murdan to the border of 
Swat, and found respite only in the laijing light. 120 dead 
btidies were numbered on their line of liight,and thrice that 
number must have borne olf wounds ; 150 were taken 
priso^iers, and tlw* regimental colours and 200 stand of arms 
recovered. Colonel Nicholson himself was twenty hours 
in the saddle, and, under a burning sun, could not have 
traversed less than seventy* miles. His own sw^ord brought 

many a traitor to the dust Colonel Nicholson, • 

with Colonel Chute’s Movable Column, returned to canton- 
ments in the second week of June. But we were sc^on to 
lose him. The death of Colonel Chester, at Delhi, called 
Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlaii: to the high post of 
Adjutant-Cfeneral, and Colonel Nicholson was instinctively 
selected to take command of the Punjab Movable Column, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General. How common sense 
revenges itself upon defective systems when real dangers 
assail a State. Had there been no struggle for life or death, 
vhen would Neville Chamber^\ain and John Nicholson, in 
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the prime of their lives, with all their faculties of doing and 
enduring, have altamed the rank of Brigadier-General?^ 
Why shoifld we keep down in peace the men \^ho must be 
put up in war ? ’ * 

On the 22nd of June, Colonel Nicholson took command 
of the column, *and on the 24th proceeded to Phillour. 
His lirst act on joining the force was to free himself from 
the danger that seemed to be hovering over him in the shape 
of two suspected Sepoy regiments, which might at any 
momen^ break out into open mutiny. It was sound policy 
to disarm them j but the operation was a hazardous one 5 
for if they had suspectefl the intention, they would, in all 
probability, have broken and Bed, after turning upon and 
massacring their officers? So Nicholson made a show Df 
contiding in them, and ordered the whole column forward, 
as though it were marching straight upoh Delhi. 'Their 
th^re were ominous head-shakings in the camp. Wliat 
could the General mean by taking those two tainted regi- 
ments with him to the imperial city, there to fraternize with ' 
the mutineers, and to swell the rebel ranks of the Mogul ?.. 
He^welLknew what he meant, and his meaning was sooep 
apparlitit. On the morning of the 2i;th he was early on 
the camping-ground, with all his preparations made. But 
there was no sign ot anything unusual — nothing^ to excite 
suspicion. The Europeans and the guns were in advance, 
and so placed that when the suspected Sepoy regiments 
came up, one after the other, to the camping-ground, they 
could completely command them. They had their instruc- 
tions j but were so disposed, many of the Europeans 
♦ Colonel Herbert Edwardes’s Report to Government. 
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lying on the ground as though for rest, that they never less 
assumed a threatening aspect than when the tir^t of ihe 
Native regii'iieuLs came up, and the men were toli to pile 
their arms. Leaning over one of the guns, Nicholson gave 
his orders as coolly as though nothing of an unusual charac- 
ter were about to happen. ^ If they bolt,’ he said to Captain 
Bourchier, of the Artillery, ^ you follow as hard as you 
can 3 the bridge will have been destroyed, and we shall have 
a Sobraon on a small scale.’ B’dt the Sepoy regiments, en- 
trapped by the suddenness of the order, and scarcely know- 
ing what they were doing, piled their arms at the word of 
command, and suffered them to be‘ taken to the fort. This 
done, Nicholson addressed them, saying that desertion 
would be punished with death, aaid that they could not 
possibly escape, as the fords were watched. Eight men 
'madfe the attem^it, but ihev were brought back, tried, and 
condemned. 

On the 27th, Nicholson wrote from Phillourto Sir John 
• Lawrence : 'You will ere this have received a copy of my 
. letter to General Gowan, advocating the withdrawal of die 
Iroops from Rawul Pindee to Lahore. If I considered the 
question of slight or even moderate importance, 1 should, 
out of deference for you, have refrained from expressing 
publicly an opinion at variance with yours. But I think 
the matter one of the veiy greatest consequence, and that 
entertaining the decided opinion upon it that I do, I should 
be wanting in my duty If 1 neglected every means in my 
power to get what I think right done. I consider the re- 
tention of the 24th and Horse Artillery at Rawul Pindee as 
die most faulty move we have made in the game here, and 
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one which I think you will* repent should any check occur 
at head^juarters. Montgomery writes me that the feeling 
among tl^ Mahomedans is not good, and I do not think it 
good here either. I wish I were Commissioner or Deputy- 
Commissioner for a week.’ 

On the follolv'ing day, crossing the Bee^ in boats, for 
the river had risen, the Movable Column quitted Phillour, 
and returned towards Umritsur. On the march, Nicholson 
wrote to Sir John Lawnence, saying: 'The Movable 
Column as at present constituted is no doubt strong enough 
to put cfown any rebellion or disaftection which may show 
itself in any locality at tiiis end of the Punjab. But sup- 
pose a rise in two places at once. Suppose, before I had 
disarmed, the 33rd had •broken out at Hooshyapore, the 
46th at Sedlkote, and the 59th at Umritsur. I should have 
been awkwardly situated then. My posititjn since I have- 
got the 33rd and 35th off my hands is much better^ But I 
think that there is still great reason why the 24th sliould 
come down from Pindee. Suppose the Com«iander-in- • 
Chief to send an urgent application for more reinforce- 
ments. If the 24th were here, either it or the 3 and couldi 
move off at once. As it is. a delay of at least ten days 
would have to elapse.’ 

They reached Umritsur on the jth of July, and were 
greeted by fresh tidings df mutiny in the* Native Army. A 
regiment had risen at Jhelum 5 and soon it became only too 
certain that there had been a disastrous revolt at Sealkote, 
and that the mutineers had murdered many of the Euro- 
peans there. It was plain that it would soon be Nichol- 
son’s duty to inflict retributiop on these offenders. Having 
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cast off their allegiance to the British Government, they 
Avere ha.'jtening to join the revolutionaiy party at Delhi 3 so 
Nichohou determined to intercept them. Disen^', umbering 
hinibclf, as he had done before, of all the remaining Hindo- 
stanee troops with him, he made a rapid march, under a 
burning July situ, to the station of Goorf aspore. On the 
morning of the 12th, news came that the rebels were about 
to cross the Ravee river at Trimmoo Ghaut. So Nicholson 
moved the column forward, and about noon came in sight 
of the mutineers, w'ho had by this time crossed the river 
with all their baggage. They were well posted, in a high, 
state of excitement, and many of their horsemen t^ere 
drugged to a point of fury with baiog. They commenced 
tfee battle, and fought well 5 but ’'the British Infantry and 
Artillery gave them such a reception, that, in less than half 
'■*au hour, the Sepoys were ^ in full retreat towards the river; 
leaving between three and four hundred killed and wounded 
on the ffelds.’ Unfortunately, Nicholson had no cavalry^ 

► and was unable to give chase to the ffying mutineers. He, 
therefore, withdrew his column to Goordaspore, where he 
«soon heard that the mutineers had re-formed on the other 
side of the river. So he determined again to give them 
battle. On the 14th, he inarched back to the Ravee, and 
found that the mutineers bad planted themselves on an 
island in the middle of the stream, and had run up a battery 
on the water s edge. The river had risen since the first 
day’s conflict, and it was necessary, therefore, to obtain 
boats to enable our force to strike at the enemy. This 
occasioned some delay, but on the morning of the i6th 
everything was ready. So Nicholson advanced his guns to 
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the river’s bank, ^iid drawing off tiie enemy’s attention by 
a iremJndous tire of^shot and shell, moved his infantry un> 
observed Jo one extremity of the i.'»land, and placed himselt 
at their head. Galloping in advance with a few horsemen, 
he came upon the pickets of the enemy; the order was 
then given for tHe advance of the 52nd, which moved for- 
ward in admirable order upon the battery, bayone’ting the 
gunners, and putting the whole body of the enemy to panic 
tiight. It was all over w'hh tHe ^ mutineers. They could 
only take to the water, where numbers of them were drown- 
.ed, aiifl ‘numbers shot down on the sand-banks or in the 
stream. The few who escaped were seized by the villagers 
on the opposite bank„and given up to condign punishment. 
Never was victory more Complete. 

The work having been thus edectually done, the 
!vIo\able Column returned to Umritsur^ and Brigadier^ 
Nicholson proceeded to Lahore, to take counsel with the 
authorities, and ^to learn how matters were going on 
below.’ He arrived there on the 21st; and on the 24th he 
rejoined the Movable Column, and communicated to his ^ 
officers that it had been resolved that they should marclu 
with ^Jl possible speed to Delhi. On the 2 ^tli they again 
crossed the Beeas. On the 27th, he wrote to the Chief 
Commissioner : ‘ Th^ troops I have with me here consist of 
Dawes’s Troop, Bourchief’s Battery , wing of Umritsur Police 
Battery, two hundred and forty (about) Mooltanee Horse, 
her Majesty’s 52nd Is a march in rear, as its colonel reported 
it knocked up. I have telegraphed to General Wilson about 
* the artillery. Twelve or even eighteen guns is not a large 
proportion of artillery for th^ reinforcements going down. 
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Moreover, the European troops coming up from below will 
J}e very weak in artillery, and it is better we sliould'have it 
on the spot<than be obliged to send for it. Unle-s General 
Wilson should j»ay “ No,” I would recommend either Patou’s 
Troop, or the battery which has come from Peshawur to 
Rawul Pindee, 'oeiiigsent down when the Tunjabee Infantry 
Corps goes for Peshawur.’ 

The column pushed on with all possible despatch. But 
General Wilson, who com^raancled at Delhi, was eager to 
take counsel with Nicholson, so the latter determined to go 
on in advance of his force. ^1 am just starting post for 
Delhi,’ he wrote on the 6th of August, ‘ by General Wil- 
son’s desire. The column would be at Kurnaul the day 
ajier to-morrow, and I shall, perH^ips, rejoin it at Paneeput.’ 
There were those at Delhi who, then seeing John Nichol- 
'>son''for the firs^j time, were struck by the extreme gravity 
of his demeanour j * but every one in camp felt that a 

* See ]^Tr Grcathed’s Letters : ‘ General Nicholson was at dinner 
(on August 7lh). He is a fine, imposing-looking man, who never 
speaks ifhe can help it, wliich is a great gift for a jmhlic man. But if 
^we had all been as solemn and as taciturn during the last two mo,'rths, 
I do not think we should have survived. Our genial, joll/ mess- 
dinners have kept up our spirits.’ The author of the ‘ History of the 
.Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there,’ says : ‘About this 
time a stranger, of very striking appearance, w^as remarked visiting 
all ouj picquets, examining everything, and making most searching 
inquiry about their strength and history. His attire gave no clue to 
hi? rank ; it evidently never cost the owner d thought It was soon 
made out that this was General Nicholson, whose person was not yet 
known in camp ; and it was 'whispered at the same time that he was 
possessed of the most brilliani military genius. He was a man cast 
in a giant mould, with massive ch^si and powerful limbs, and an ex- 
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Hironr man hjd come among them, and that under Provi- 
dence his coming would give new energy to the besiegers* 
and haste# the hour of the final assault. Meanwhile there 
was some pressing vi ork, w hich it was thought might be in- 
trusted to his column. During this first brief visit to Delhi, he 
moved from posf to post, visited all the batteries, and looked 
down, with sagacious forecast of the work before him, 
upon ^he great city as seen from the Ridge. When he re- 
turned to his column there \t'as an tager longing to converse 
\s ilh iiim. ‘ Expectation was on tiptoe,’ wrote an otficer of 
tlie brigade, ' to hear his opinion as to the state of affairs. 
He told me that the tide had turned, but that we should 
have some tough work ; and that General Wilson had pro- 
mised our column a little job, to try our prentice handsf’ 
to dislodge a body of troops who had taken up their position 
' with some guns in the neighbourhood of the Ludlow 
Castle.’ But the little job could not wait for Nicliqlson 
and his ( omrades. The fire of the enemy became so an- 
no)' ing that it was necessary to carry their position at once; 
so the work was intrusted to Brigadier Showers, and he did ‘ 
it rii^hi gallantly and well. 

Oiiyhe 14th of August, Nicholson, at the head of his 

pression ardent and coini^janding, with a dash of roughness ; features 
of stern beauty ; a long black J:)card .ind sonorous voice. T’.iercwas 
something of immense strength, talent, and resolution in his whole 
gait and manner, and a power of ruling men on high occasions, that 
no one could escape noticing at once, Hi*^ imperial air, which never 
left him, and which would have been thought arrogance in one of 
•less imposing mien, sometimes gave oflfeuce to the more unljending 
of his countrymen, but made him almost worshipped by the pliant 
Asiatics.’ 
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column — their flags flying and band playing^— marched into 
, the camp at Delhi. ^ It was a fine‘‘siglit/ wrote one who 
went out to meet it, ‘ to see the column march •hi. Thci e 
were great greetings among both officers and men,, and lhe\ 
received a hearty welcome. The column was played in by 
the band of tfie 8th. Altogether it was 'A cheery sight, and 
w^ould have struck gloom among the Pandees if they could 
have seen it.’ It was believed by many that the .appear- 
ance of these reinforcements Vould be the signal for the 
assault on Delhi. But it was doubtful whether success 
could be secured without the aid of a powerful siege-train j 
so it was resolved that the rinal iftt?asures for the capture of 
the imperial city should not be taken until after the arrival 
of the heavy guns which were^then coming down from 
Ferozepore. 

* But, in th(' mean while, there u as other work to be 
done. It was apprehended that the enemy were abopt to 
manoeuvre, so as to make their way into our rear. So it 
was deterrmined to give them battle ; and Nicholson was 
selected to settle their business. It was about four (j’clock 
•• in the afternoon of the 24th of August, when, after most 
difficult march through a country of swamps, and ^)rding a 
sheet of water more than three feet deep, near Nujufgiirh, 
he found the enemy in position Ui his front and left. 
Their line extended from the canal to the town of Nujuf- 
gurh, a distance of nearly tv/o miles. They had four gujis 
strongly posted near an old serai on the left centre, and nine 
others between that point and the bridge. It was there, oi? 
the left centre, that Nicholson determined to attack them, 
^d having forced their position, to sweep down their line 
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of guns to^rds the bridge. Nothing could have been 
more successful than the operation. A few rounds froih 
our artill|j!ry guns prepared the way for the advance of the 
British infantry, with Nicholson at their head, full upon the 
seraL Tl'he attack was irresistible ^ the enemy were driven 
from their positfon ; and then Nicholson changed front to 
the left, swept along the whole line of guns, captured 
rhem^ and put the mutinous brigade to flight. ‘ There was 
not,’ said a distinguished Pfinjabee officer some time after- 
w'ards, ^ another man in camp — except, perhaps. Chamber- 
lain — who would have taken that column to Nujufgurh. 
They went through a perfect morass. An artillery officer 
told me that at one ‘time the water was over his horses’ 
backs, and he thought they could not possibly get out ?)f 
th(Mr difficulties 5 but he looked ahead, and saw Nicholspn’s 
great form riding steadily on as if nothing was the mat(,er, 
and so he felt sure all was right.’ , 

Of the rc‘sults of the action, Nicholson wrote a few days 
afterwards to Sir John Lawrence : ‘ I enclose a rough draft 
of my re])orr. The field was of such extent, that it was ’ 
not easy to estimate the mutineers’ loss. I think, more- 
over, that they suflered more severely from the fire of our 
artillery, after they had bolted across the bridge, than they 
did on the actual battle-field. According to all accounts, 
the Neemuch brigade (the one I dealt with) only musters 
600 men now. Many of those who fled would appear never 
to have returned to Delhi. Most of the officers with me 
^n the action rated them at 6000, 7000, and 8000. My 
own idea is that they were between 3000 and 4000. 
Except when poor Luinsden Vas killed, they made li ile 
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attempt to stand. Most of the ki)!c‘d were ,Kotah Coiuin- 
•geiit meu. We took the Neeinueli troop of ariiller}’ com- 
plete, three L. F. Battery guns, and four of Vhe King\ 
Own. I wish .^incerely they had had as many more, as, after 
their flank was turned, they couid not have Used them, and 
must ha\e lost them all. An old Soubal!dar, who stuck in 
a jheel, begged for mercy, on the ground that he had eaten 
the Company’s salt tor forty odd year^, and w oiild m'ver do 
it again! The i^]th aivd 1 4! !!• Irregulars, who \sere in the 
action, are talking of asking pardon. 1 feel very thankful 
for my success, for had these two brigades succeeded in 
getting into our rear, they woul(*i undoubtedly have done 
much nti.schief.’ • 

^ IVIany and warm were the congratulations whicli poured 
in u})on him on this memorable occasion. GeiuTal Wilson 
wrote to him/on the following day, saying: ^My dear 
Nicholson 3 — Low, my A.D.C., has just arrived wit h^ the 
gratifying intelligence you have sent me of your success at 
Nujufgufh, and 1 thank you, and the gallant troops under 
vou, from my whole heart. The exertions of all, to have 
reached Nujufgurh at the time y(ai did, wdth siu'h wet 
w eather, and over such a country, must have been incredible. 
Low does not wxdl describe the road you look, but I gather 
you must have left Buhadourgurh to fhe right. J very much 
regret to learn you have lost t&ree or four officers, killed 
and w^ounded. l.umsden gave promise of being a fine officer, 
and will be a great loss to Coke’s corps and the service. 
Again I congratulate you, and thank you. I am, &c., A# 
Wilson.* And at the same time. Sir John Lawrence, to 
whom news of the victory had been telegraphed, wrote to 
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Him : ^Thougji s6rely pressed with work, J write a line to 
congratulate you on ^our success. 1 wish 1 had the powea 
ofknighiyig you on the spot; it should be don^.’ And in 
proof ot his ’appreciation of the Brigadier’s service:*, the 
Chief Commissioner wrote to him on the 9th of September, 
to the effect th^lt he had recommended him for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioner of Leia ; aiul added, ' I hope 
General Wilson will give you the command of the pursuing 
force. I trust you will be ifi D«Aly when this reaches you, 
that you will escape the dangers of the assault, and gain in- 
creased lionour.’ * 

$ 

' In an official letter to the (’lovcmment of India, the Chief 
Coniniis'iMner, through hfs secretan' (August 27, 1857), says: ‘On 
the 251}! in'jiant, tliat energetic and able soldier. Brigadier-GeneAl 
Nicholson, wa^ intrusted with a force of some 2000 infantry and 16 
guns, to follow a large body of mutineers whoiJiad left DelWl to« 
operate on the communications of our army. General Nicholson 
brought them to action on the 26th, some twenty miles west of IJelhi, 
near Nuii.fgurh, and totally defeated llicin, taking 13 guns and their 
caini^-e<iui])agc. On the arrival of the fugitives in the city^ the whole 
insurgent force Uiriied out, thinking to find our position denuded 
of troops, but, to their surprise, received a warm reception.’ In a 
subsequent letter, dated Seiitcmbcr 2ijd, the same authority stated :* 
‘ It apjitfars that wliile lie was engaged with the Neemuch and Kotah 
mutineers at this place, the Rohilciind Brigade was only five miles 
off, at Pahun, under Ihikhtawur Khan, the rebel general. With 
better information, General Nicholson would have marched next 
morning against him, but the intelligence was defective; and the 
Rohilciind force retreated precipitately into Delhi. From the accounts 
of the spies from the city, this defeat has caused great sensation, and 
desertions are becoming more frequent. No more than boo of the 
• Neemuch and Kotah force appear to have returned. They lost all 
their guns, ammunition, equipage ; and many of the men who 
escaped, their arms. The firmness §nd decision displayed by General 
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Two days after tlie battle, jllicliolson wrote again to Sir 
John Lawrence, saying : ‘ We have bden trying to get over 
the Sikhs, but without success. They have bee^ formed 
into a battalion at their own request, and seem inclined to 
stand their chance. They may possibly think better of it 
as tlie crisis approaches. Some of the li regular Cavalry 
regiments have indirectly hinted that they are anxious for 
forgiveness. Now, though 1 would not pardon a single 
Pandy in a regiment w'hich hvd murdered its officers, or 
perpetrated any other atrocities, J do think that these are 
corps wdiich it w'ould be neither jusi nor politic to reluse 
pardon to. The Irregular Cavalrv have, as a rule, every- 
wdiere taken a much less active par* in this mu tiny than 
ei/her Regular Cavalry or Infantrf. Thi‘y have no love or 
fellow'-feeJing Wjth ihe Paiidies. Several of these corps are 
.still 'serving wdth arms. We are in great want of cavalry, 
and are likely to be in still greater. All accounts from be- 
low 'state that want of cavalry prevents Havelock from 
completing his victories. JVly own opinion is, that we 
ought to forgive all regiments wffiich have not committed 
, murder, or played a prominent part in the mutinies. Some, 
like the 29th at Moradabad, w^ere positively the ‘‘ victims 
of circumstance,” and could not have held out longer. We 
cannot, if w^e would, annihilate the fA^hole lurce now^ in 

Nicholson in making the march to Nujufgurh, and bringing the in- 
surgents to action at once, merit high praise. The Chief Commis- 
sioner is well acquainted wdth the ground over which the troops had 
to .rove. At this season of the year it is more or less flooded.* Many 
other high testimonials relating to the battle of Nujufgurh might be 
cited here. 
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iiniih against /is !n this Pr^idency, and it is not wise, all 
things considered, to* make ever^ man desperate. I wouitj 
give no (quarter to the leading corps in the mtitiny, or to 
them which* have murdered their officers j but I would not 
refuse it to a corps like the 29th, or some of the Irregular 
Cavalry. I spcAe on this subject yesterday ^to both Wilson 
and Chamberlain, and they agreed with me j but Wilson 
thought his hands tied by the Government Proclamation, 
prohibiting pardon. I do rfot tfiiyk we should allow that 
notification to be actually binding on us. We cannot now 
communicate with the Supreme Government, and the state 
of affairs is different no^^v to what it was when the order 
\\as issued.’ • 

And now that I have^reached this month of Septemb^^r 
— the last which John Nicholson ever saw — I may pause 
lor a little space before 1 pass 011 to speak ^f the crowfting* 
feat and the noble end of that heroic life, to give some pas- 
sages of a correspondence between Edwardes and Nicholson 
relating to the death of that great and good nxm, whom 
both had so loved and venerated as their some-time master ^ 
and ever as their example. Authentic intelligence of tha 
death «f Sir Henry Lawrence, on the 4th of July, had made 
its \^'ay slowly to Delhi and the Punjab. The first reports 
of this great calamity had been received with incredulity- 
What ardently men wished they still believed, until the 
evidence was undeniable. Then there was great grief 
throughout the camps of the English, and none sorrowed 
more than Henry Lawrence’s old Puniabee assistants. 
What Edwardes and Nicholson felt may be gathered from 
these touching letters ; 
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FROM HERBERT EDWAKDES TO JOHN NICHOLSON, 
j ‘ PeshaWur, Auj;. 20, 1857. 

^My dear Nicholson, — I was very glad yoxii 

long letter of the T2th, as also yours of the iith to Sir 
John, which he kindly sent on for niy perusal. Since I last 
wrote to you, what a loss have wt' sustaified in our ever 
dear friend Sir Henry (Lawrence). There seem doubts in 
the Delhi camp about it, but Lord Canning’s letter to J. L. 
mentions that General Neill received the news in a letter 
from Lucknow, so I conclude it is quite true. It would be 
too seltish to wish it otherwise, for what a change lor him ! 
After his long battle of lite, liL res^^less strife f(»r the bene- 
lit of others — the State, the Army, the native Princes, the 
najjve people, the prisoners in gaoP, the children of the Eng- 
lish soldiery, and all that were poor, and all that were 
— to dost Lis flashing eyes lor the last time on a 
scene of honourable struggle for his country, and open them 
again Vhere there is no more evil to resist — no wrong — all 
right, and ^peace, and rest, and patient waiting with all 
who have gone before, till earth’s trial comes to an end, 
a;.id a perfect heaven begins. It must be the only real 
happiness he ever has felt, poor fellow ^ and we could not 
wish to bring him back to the dust, and noise, and miscon- 
struction of even so great and good a labour as the reorgan- 
ization of our army and empire iiiTndia. Fine, brave old 
fellow ! he has fought his light and won his victory, and 
now let him lay his armour down and rest ! You cannot 
think what a comfort I And in the memory of the eight days 
\ spent with him in April last. ... In the days when 
\ ou and I first knew H. M. «L. he was he-art and soul a 
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philanthropist — -•he could not be anything else, and 1 belie\e^ 
truly fhat he wa^^ ntuch more, and had the love of God a 
motive ]J^>r the love of his neighbour. All go(fd and sacred 
things werti precious to him, and he was emphatically a 
good man 3 influencing all around him for good also. But 
h(Av much of the man there was left in iifm 3 how unsub- 
dued he was; how his great purposes, and fiery will, and 
generous impulses, and strong passions raged in him, mak- 
ing him th(? fine genuine character he w^as, the like of 
which we never saw', and which gathered such blame from 
wret( » "ed creatures as far below* the zero ot‘ human nature as 
he as above it. He jiad not been tempered yet as it wx-y 
meant he should buj and just see how it all came about. 
Cruelly w^as he removel from the Punjab, w'hioh w'as^his 
public life’s stage, and he w^as equal to the trial. His last 
act at Lahore w^as to kneel down with Itis dear wdfft ai«i 
pra) for the success of Jolin’s administration. We ‘who 
fnow^ rdl that they felt — the passionate fiiv and earril'stness 
of both their natures, her intense love and admiscition of her 
husband, w hose fame w^as the breath of her nostrils, and his 
indignation at all wrong, whether to himself or a dog-r- 
musfc see in that action one of the finest and loveliest pic- 
tures that our life has ever known. Nothing but Christian 
feeling could have*given them the victory of that prayer. 
What a sweet creature* she was! In sickness and sorrow 
she had disciplined herself more than he had, and as they 
walked along their entirely happy way together, she went 
before, as it were, and carried the lamp 3 so she arrived first 
at the end of the journey, and dear heart-broken L. was left 
alone. All of trial must haye been concentrated to him in 
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one stroke, be lo\ed her so thoroughly. But again, 
and for the lai>t time, he had the necessary strength given 
liim, and his character came slowly out of that lire, relined 
and sweet to a degree we never saw in him before. J do so 

wish you had been with me, and dear , and indeed all 

our old circle who loved him so, to see hiii*/ as I saw him 
at Lucknow. Grief had made him grey and w^orn, but it 
became him like the scars ot a battle. He looked like some 
good old knight in story. ^ But tke great change was in his 
spirit. He had done w'ith the world, except working for it 
wdiile his strength lasted ^ and he had come to that calm, 
peaceful estimate of time and eternity, of himM‘ll‘ and the 
judgment, w hich could only come of wanting and tindiug 
Chrjst. E\ery night as we went tl> bed he w^ould read a 
chapter in the Kew^ Testament (out of the Bible slu‘ h id 
under* her pillow' H.'hen she died), and then we knell down 
by life bed, and he prayed in the most earnest manner, 
dwelling chiefly on his reliance on Christ’s atonement, to 
w'hich he wished to bring all that he Jiad don(‘ amiss that day, 
so as to have nothing left against him, and be ahvays ready 5 
and asking always for grace to subdue all uiicharilahleiiess, 
and to forgive others as he hoped to be forgiven himielf. 
The submissive humility and charity of these jirayers w'as 
(juite affecting 3 and I cannot say how grateful J feel to 
ha\e been led, as it were by accident, to see our dear chief 
in these last and brightest days of his bright and good career. 
For the same reason I tell it you, and have told it to Be- 
cher, because it completes that picture and memory of our 
lost friend which will ever make him our example. Oh 
ac 1 we had better not wish new\s untrue, but try and 
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tollow after hwii. ... * The English mail has not yet> 

come* and so J caifiiot give you any news of . 1 a^m 

very anxious lor this mail, because it will tell» me how she 
bore the lirst news of the mutiny. She could not anticipate 
that Peshawur would remain so safe as it has. Rather a 
rebuke this fa(^ is to tlie senators in the fiouse of Lords, 
who on the 6th of July discussed the impropriety of Lord 
Canning subscribing to missions. Surely Peshawur is the 
most likely place in our e#npir^ ^for a manifestation against 
missionaries, but not a w^ord has been said against them. 
When 'the Peshawur mission w'as lirst started, there was an 
offietT in this station yho put his name dowm on the sub- 
icri})t ion-list thus : One Rupee tow^ards a Deane and 
Adams* Revolver for tlie lirst Missionary.” He thoujght 
the God of the world could not take care of the lirst mis- 
sionary in so dangerous a place as this, • Well, this 'san-we 
olhcer went off with his regiment to a safe place, one of our 
ificest (’anionmeuts in Upper India, and tlkre his podr wife 
and himself were brutally murdered by Sepoy;*) wdio were 
not allow' ed missionaries. Poor fellow^ ! I w^onder if he 

thought of these things before he died You see,.I 

hale.told you all that is going on here, and said nothing 
about aliairs in Delhi. But not the less am I constantly 
thinking of you tljt're, and wishing you great usefulness 
and no w'ounds. Give* my love to Chamberlain. 1 am 
glad you are both together there, and wish 1 were wdtli you.* 

JOHN NUJIOLSOX TO HERBERT EDWARDBS. 

‘ Camp before Delhi, September i, 1S57. 

* My dear EDW'ARDEs.—fl ha\e your kind good letter 01 
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Vhe 20th and 2 3rd August before me. I do'’s() vvijih 1 could 
have seen dear Sir Henry under the ‘circumstances you 
mention. If It please Providence that 1 live thron‘;h lliis 
business, you must get me alongside of you again, and be my 
guide and help in endeavouring lo fcdlow his example, lor 
I am so weakanci* unstable that 1 shall never do any good ot 
myself I should like to write }ou a long letter, but 1 

cannot manage it The siege tram will prcjbahly be 

here in four or rive days, anti I mist weslia ’’ ' ’aen gtj in 
without delay. I doubt it we f>liall atfempr 01 

anything more than the liemohtion (> 1 ' tiie parij ’ and 
silencing the tire ai eh guns as beiu on this trsiii 
shall then try t<» l)h w^ in the gatew :i\ , and escalad' at one 
or t^o other points. I wish Chamfterlain, Coke, !^howel■s, 
Daly, and many other gootl men \vere n(»l //f>/s (h‘ nt/nlof 
frti'in v^'ounds. . . . (rod be with \ou, dear h. 

^ E\er yours alieciioiiaiely, 

*■ ‘ J. iSilCil OLSON. 


• He w'as now becoming very eager for the assault, and 
ceaseless in bis endeavours to promote the necessary prepara- 
tions. On the 4th of September he wrote : * I think we 
have a right to h(jpe for success, and I triRst that ere another 
week passes our flag will be flying fr6m the palace minarets. 
Wilson has told me that he intends to nominate me Mili- 
tary Governor, for which I am much obliged 5 but J had 
rather that he had told me that he intended to give me 
command of the column of pursuit.’ On the 7lh he wroie : 
‘ Poor Pandy has been in very do w spirits since then (the 
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battle of >JujuVglmr), and, plea'^e God, he’ll be in htiil iow(?f 
ix fore tiu* end of fhi» week.’ And then, after some militory 
detaih^he added, with that tender regard anTl affection tor 
tlio^e .serving under him which is characteristic of ail great 
soldiers : ‘ A poor orderly of mine, named Saadnt Khan, 
diied Jiere of fholera the other day. He lias a mother and 
a ‘ broiiier, aiid I think a wife, in iht‘ Eiisofzye country, 
^li^jiild 1 not he left to do it, will you kindly provide for 
iIk‘ ■ / aitd give th^ woin4m a couple ot’ hundred ru- 
pees vJiil oj iny estate?’ And again on September nth, 
cluUi.ig sorel} under the procrastination that so\exed him * 

‘ 'i in’ie iijs been yet iinother da} V diday ith the batteries j 
bu. I (\i) not see h«w there can possibly be another, d’he 
gau' is completely in^mr hands.’ • • 

i he hour so anxioii.sly looked for came at last. The 
assault was ordered; and Brigadier jefm Nicholson \ta.s 
^selected to command the main storming column. If the 
clioi('e had Iiccii left to the army, he would have T)een .se- 
lected by uni\ersal acclamation to fill the pt^t ot honour 
and of ilanger. On the morning of the 14th of Septeip- 
h^T, the columns, eager to assault, and flushed with •the 
tlutjghl of the coming victory, streamed out in the grey 
dawn. They were to move in different directions, in ac- 
cordance w ith a pfeconcerted plan, Nicholson himself lead- 
ing the tirst column 01 attack. At first, everything seemed 
to promise a speedy succe.ss. But, after a while, it became 
apparent that the defence was more, vigorous than had 
bc(m anticipated. The breach had been carried, and the 
column, headed by Nicholson, had forced its way over 
tlu* ramparts into the city.t This first critical feat of arms 
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'‘having been successfully accomplished, the Brigadier-Ge- 
neral might then have fallen back into the Commander’s 
post, and directed the general movements of the S)*^orming 
party. And had he done so he might still have been 
amongst us^ b^t his irrepressible enthusiasm urged him 
forward. He still pushed on, as personal’^^ leader of the 
column, and was ever in the front, where danger was the 
thickest. Some of his friends, with a mournful prevision 
of what might be theresuH of this characteri&'ic disregard 
of self, had urged him to restrain his Impetuous daring, 
and he had made them some half promise^' that he ould 
comply with their entreaties; but '‘vheii the time came, 
and he saw what there was to be doiit, it was not in his 
nati.re ndt to forget for a whi/e the General in the 
Soldier, and to set an example of personal gallantry before 
tKe eyes of his followers at a time when hard, resolute, 
stubborn fighting was needed to consummate our succes^. 
The streets were swarming and the windows and house- 
tops were klive with the enemy, many of them armed 
with rifles. It was just the kind of fighting that the Eng- 
lish soldier least relishes. ‘The truth is,’ I have been 
told by one of John Nicholson’s friends, ‘ that the fiiare 
of that day’s work assigned to Nicholson’s column in 
General Wilson’s project of attack wa§ too extensive for 
the column to perform. And Nicholson was not the man 
to leave unexecuted a fragment of such a duty. The men 
of the column had — in soldier’s language — had their 
stomach full of fighting already, in the desperate struggle at 
the walls, and they were not up to carrying out the pro- 
gramme. They reeled doggeftlly and slowly on. The 
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Sepoys in ^vasf numbers* disputed iheir advance. Undei' 
such*circiimstanceff it is of no use talking to soldiers, tkey 
won t ^o any more. But Nicholson tried, aftd as he stood 
before thSm entreating them to follow farther, his single 
and slately figure became an easy mark. It would, indeed, 
have been a miracle had he escaped.’ ^ Sepoy from the 
window of r house took steady aim at him, and he fell 
sho^ through the chest.* 

He desi^^d to be laid^n tlie^ shade, and on no account 
to be carried back to camp till Delhi had fallen. But it 
w as ''don apparent that we were still a long way off from 
that consummation ; so he allowed himself to be placed on 
a litter and carried* to a hospital-tent. He was in fearful 
agony when he was brSught in, and the blood was stream- 
ing down his side. But it w^as not at once discernible that 

* * Nicholson,’ we are told by Mr Cave Browne, saw the emerg- 
ency. He pushed on the 1st Fusiliers, who answered to his call 
right gallantly. One gun was taken and spiked j twice they rushed 
at the second ; the grape jdoughed through the lane ; bullets poured 
olbwn like hail from the walls and houses ; Major Jacob fell mortally 
wounded at the head of his men ; Captain Speke and Captaifi 
Greville were disabled j the men were falling fast ; there was h£^a- 
ti<m^ Nicholson sprang forward, and whilst in the act of waving his 
sworS to urge the men on once more — alas for the column ! alas for 
the army ! alas for India !— he fell back mortally wounded, shot 
through the chest by a rebel from a house window close by, and was 
carried off by two of the 1st Fusiliers.’ Colonel Norman says : * It 
was in advancing beyond tlie Moree bastion towards tlie Lahore gate 
that he met the wound which has since caused his death — a death 
which it is not too much to say has dimmed the llustre of even this 
victory, as it has deprived the country of one of the ablest men and 
most gallant soldiers that England anywhere numbers among her 
tanks.’ * 
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^ the wound must certainly prove* mortal, thougii small hope 
ot his recovery was entertained by the inedical olheers w ho 
attended hiift. ^ 

I need not write much more. I have before me the 
history of the hero’s lajit days written by another hero, 
whilst the meinory of Nicholson’s death -bed was still 
fresh wkhin him, and the great Mound of his sorroM un- 
healed. It is a letter M ritteu by Brigadier Neville Cham- 
berlain to his and Xichols'on’ssdear Ineml. \j-Ierl)ert Kd- 
M'arde.s — a letter the pathetic simplicity oi' uliidi goes 
straight to the heart. It is in such records as tl;' that, 
thinking of him who wrote it, ot^him to uhmu it was 
MTitten, and of the third great sol (hereof that noble trium- 
virate of whom it M^as written, thi^L we see those heaiititul 
examples of affectionate and enduiing comradeship which 
it w'cfe ever the ♦Jiidency of the old Indian service boun- 
teously to develop . 

« ‘ Delhi, October 25, 1S57. 

^My iiEAK Eom'akdes, — AJy ciniscience tells me that 
1 have been guilty of great unkindness in having delayed 
far so long to give you an account of poor John Nichol- 
son s last days. The truth, however, is, that tlw- '^in- 
tention to discharge this sad duty has ne\er been ab^icnt 
from my mind, but whenever I have utteinpted to do so, 
I have felt so unec^ual to the task that I have given it 
up, in the hope that I should be better able to do it justice 
at auolher time. ^This is how days have mounted up to 
weeks, and weeks to a month, for more than a month has 
now elapsed since our dear friend closed his eves for eve 
upon this life. 
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" Knowinaf what an affectionate interest you took in all 
that concerned tfim, I will commence my letter by giving* 
you an omline of how his time was passed from his joining 
the camp before Delhi to the day of the storm. 

" Of all the superior officers in the forcej^ot one took 
t he gains he dief to study our position and provide for its 
wfety. Hardly a day passed but what he visited every 
hntteif^ breasUvork, and post;^and frequently at night, 
though not cm duty, woulcf ride found our outer line of 
sentries ^o see that the men were on the alert, and to bring 
to notice any point he considered not duly provided for. 
When the arrival of •a siege-train and reinforcements 
enabled us to assum^ tl^ offensive, John Nicholson was 
the only officer, not being an engineer, who took tlfe 
trouble to study the ground which was to become o^ so^ 
much importance to us ; and had it not been for his 
down that night, I believe that we might Jiave 
had to capture, <it considerable loss of life, the positions 
which he w^as certainly the main cause' of our occupying 
without resistance. From the day of the trenches being 
opci^d to the day of the assault, he was constantljurfi^ 
the mSve from one battery to another, and when he re- 
turned to camp, he was constantly riding backwards and 
forwards to the chief* engiiieer endeavouring to remove any 
difficulties. 

^ This is the character of our dear friend as a soldier, 
and as he was knowui to all j but I must iW describe him 
•when at leisure, and as a friend. When he first arrived in 
camp I was on my back, and unable to inWe, and only 
commenced to sit up in bed} on the siege-train arnviiig. 
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’Under these circumstances, 1 was, of course, 6nly able to 
associate with him when he was at leisure, but out of 
kindness to my condition he never failed to pass a* portion 
of the day with me, and frequently, though I would beg 
of him to govnd take a canter, he would refuse, and 
lose the evening air. My recovery, after once being able 
to sit up, was rapid, and by the time our first battery ♦ 
opened, 1 was able to go in a doolie on to tjje ridge* and 
watch the practice. He would frequently insist upon 
escorting me, and no woman could have shown mQ**e con- 
sideration — ^finding out good places from w^hich to obtain 
the best view, and going ahead to sCe that I did not incur 
undue risks, for he used to say no , wounded man had any 
business to go under fire. 

^.On the 12th of September, or two days before the 
storm, all the principal officers in camp were summoned to 
meet at the General’s tent at eleven a.m., to hear the pla;: 
of the assault read out, and receive their instructions. 
Nicholson was not | 5 resent, the cause of his absence being 
that he had gone down to see the opening salvoes of the 
Jbreaching battery within one hundred and sixty ya ds 
of the water bastion, and the engineers had been ffiuhind 
their promised time. That evening he accompanied me on 
my tour along the ridge up to Hindoo ilao’s house, and on 
our return insisted upon my going to his tent and dining 
with him. After dinner he read out the plan of as.sault for 
the morning of 14th, and some of the notes then made 
by him I afterwards found among his papers. 

'The 13th was, of coui'se, a busy day for everybody, but 
I saw a good deal of him, as te rode over to my tent two 
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or three tiiBes to get me to exert my influence with General 
Wilson in favour of certain measures considered expedieftt. 
On retiming from my evening tour on the rfdge, I found 
him in the head-quarters’ camp, whither he had come to 
urge upon the (jeneral the importance of j^ot delaying the 
assault, if the breach should be reported practicable. We 
• sat talking together for some time, and I begged him to 
sta}tand dii^ with me, but he said he could not, as he 
must be ba^ in his*camp^to see Jiis officers and arrange all 
details^ This was about eight p.m., or later, and we did 
not meet again until the evening of the 14 th;' when he, 
poor fellow, was lying stretched on a charpoy, helpless as 
an infant, breathing with difficulty, and only able to jerk 
out his words in syllables at long intervals and with pain. 
Oh, my dear Edwardes, never can I forget this meeting, 
but painful as it would have been to you,*I wish yon coulS 
Jjave been there, for next to his mother his thoughts turned 
towards you ! He asked me to tell him exactly what the 
surgeons said of his casej and after ! had tdd him, he 
wished to know how much of the town we had in our pos. 
se^ion, and what we proposed doing. Talking wasjbf 
coulte, bad for him, and prohibited, and the morphia, 
which was given to him in large doses, to annul pain and 
secure rest, soon pAduced a state of stupor. That night 1 
had to return to Hindoo Rao’s house, as I held the com- 
mand on the right after Major Reid’s column being driven 
back, and his being wounded. Before^turning, I, how- 
ever, again saw him about eleven p.m. 5 he ^yas much the 
same, but feeling his skin to be chilled, suppose from 
.he loss of blood, and two land punkahs going, 1 go him 
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consent to my covering him with a ligJit llampore 
blanket. The next evening I again returned to camp, "and 
saw him 5 he breatlied more easily, and seemed aIto«:ether 
easier — indeed, his face had changed so much for the bettor, 
that I began to i^ke myself believe that it was 'not God’s 
purpose to cut him off in the prime of manlrjod, but that 
he 'was going to be spared to become a great man, and to 
I be the instrument of great deeds. On this evening, as on 
the pretioiis, his thoughts ct^ntred hi the struggle'l .h(‘ii being 
fought out inside. Delhi j and on my telling him that a 
certain officer did allude to the possibility of our having to 
retire, he said, in his indignation, '^.J'hank God I have 
strength yet to shoot him, if necessary.” 

'That night I ^lept in camp, and rlic next mt)rning, 
before going to join General Wilson inside Delhi, I liad 
th6 poor fellow rehioved into one of the sergeants’ bunga- 
lows (a portion of which had not been destroyed by the 
mutineers when the cantonment was bred on the 13th of 
May), as he V'omplaincd of the heat; the distance w^as not 
gneat, and the change was effected without putting him to 
muth pain. He was thankful for the change, and said that 
he w^as very comfortable. Before quitting him, I w^.e 
down, at his dictation, the following message for you : 
" Tell him I should have been a better man if I had con- 
tinued to live with him, and our heavy public duties had 
not prevented my seeing more of him privately. I w^as 
always the better a residence with him and his wdfe, 
however short. ^ Give my love to them both.’* What purer 
gratification could there be in this world than to receive 
such words from a dying man HI can imagine no higher 
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reward 3 and Wong, my*dear Edwardes, may you and yo>ir 
wift be spaced fo each other and to the world, to tpach 
others the lesson you imprinted so forcibly ofl John Nichol- 
son's trifc and noble heart ! 

^ Up to this time there was still a hoj^ for him, though 
the two sur^ons attending him were anything but sanguine. 
•He himself said he felt better, but the doctors said his 
pidse indicated no improvement, and notwithstanding the 
great Josjj^of blood fro«i internal hemorrhage, they again 
thought it necessary to bleed him. I always felt more 
iue^ftied to be guided by what he himself felt than by the 
doctor, and therefore left him full of hope. 

* One of the sprgeons attending him used to come daily 
\o the town to dress r^y arm, and from him I always received 
a trustworthy bulletin. From the 17th to the 22nd, he 
was sometimes better and sometimes wt'ise, but he gfadu^lly 
became weaker, and on the afternoon of the latter date, 
Dr Mactier came to tell me that there was little oi*no hope. 
On reaching him, I found him much altered /or the worse 
in appearance, and very much weaker — indeed, so weak 
that, if left to himself, he fell off into a state of drowsi^iess, 
Wt of which nothing aroused him but the applffSfWii of 
smelling-salts and stimulants. Once aroused, he oecame 
quite himselfi ai^ on that afternoon he conversed with me 
for half an hour or more, on several subjects, as clearly as 
ever. He, however, knew and felt that he was dying, and 
said that this world had now no interest to him. His iiol 
having made a will, as he had pro*|^ed* doing the day 
before the storm, was the rource of some* regret to him, 
and it was his wish not to^ delay doing so any longer, but as 
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,he said he then felt too fatigued from having talked so 
njuch, and was too weak to keep his senses collected 
any longer, ke begged me to leave him to himself untiJ 
the evening, and then arouse him for the purpose. On 
this afternoon he told me to send you this message : Say 
that if at this^oment a good fairy were,, to give me a 
wish, my wish would be to have him here next to my mo- 
ther.” Shortly after writing down the above to his dictation, 
he said: “Tell my moihev thi;t I dq not tl\^nk we shall 
be unhappy in the next world. God has visited her with a 
great affliction, but tell her she must not give way to grief.” 

' Late in the evening, when asked if he could dictate his 

t 

will, he said he felt too weak to do so,, and begged that it 
mi^ht be Referred until the following morning, when he 
hoped to be stronger. But death had now come to claim 
1pm f every hour^Jic became weaker and weaker, and the 
following morning his soul passed away to another and a 
better world. 

^ Throughout those nine days of suflering he bore him- 
self nobly 5 not a lament or a sigh ever passed his lips, and 
Iwj conversed as calmly and clearly as if he were talking of 
sdK%i>*'other person’s condition and not his own. Painty)^ as 
it would have been to you, I wish you could have seen him, 
poor fellow, as he lay in his coffin. He, looked so peaceful, 
and there was a resignation in the ex])ression of his manly 
face, that made me feel that he had bowed submissively to 
God’s will, and closed his eyes upon the world full of hope. 
After he was^ d^d I cut off several locks of hair for ids 
family and friends, and there is one for Mrs Edwardes ai\d 
one. for yourself. 
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* It is a groat consolafion to think that he had thermo.-,; 
skilfftl attend|^iice5 and was waited upon as carefully as pos- 
sible, ^ Nothing was left undone that could^be done, but 
God had* willed that he was not to live to see the lesult of 
a work he had taken so prominent a part in bringing about . 

‘ His remains rest in the new burial-ground in front of 
•the Cashmeie Gate, and near Ludlow Castle. It is near the 
sc^ne of his glory 5 and within a few yards of his resting- 
place stai^ one ofithe b^eaclling batteries which helped to 
make the breach by which he led his column into the town. 
Ludlow Castle was the building used by us on that day as 
a tield hospital 5 and here the two brothers met — having 
shaken hands and^parted near the same spot, both full oi 
life, and health, and Jope, a few short hours previously — 
the one mortally wounded, the other with his arm dangling 
by his side by a shred. » • \ 

' I think you will agree with me that the spot where 
*our dear friend sleeps his last sleep cannot be marked too 
plainly and unostentatiously j and I am there§)re going to 
erect a monument of the most simple description. I wish 
you would kindly write a suitable inscription. ^ 

This is the end of my account of our pooi^#iflfld’s 
last days, and I deeply regret that my duties did not 
permit of my bqjng more with him. My only solace is 
that he knew and appreciated the cause \ and when, the 
afternoon before his death, I said to him he must have 
thought me very neglectful, his reply was : No ; I knew 
that your duty to the Service required^ui* being at head- 
quarters, and I was glad to think that you were there to 
give your counsel.” 
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‘ Hereafter, if it is ordained that we afc to meet^ 1 shall 
have much to tell and talk to you abtut ,that I have not 
been able tt) include in a letter, and if it were onjy on this 
Recount, the scx)ner we meet the better, for f know how 
dear to you everytliing connected with the memory of 
John Nicholson. • 

' Our good friend Becher begged me to give him some 
account of poor Nicholson*s last days, and I dare sa}^ you 
will not object to giving ^hTm stfch extracts olt*^his letter as 
you may think will interest him.* 

‘ I am, yourh atVectionately, 

^Neville Chamberlain.’ 

To this touching narrative nAy be added from other 
sources a few more particulars of the great soldier s dying 
, 4 ayst. From Olonel J. R. Becher, C.B., Hurreepore, 
October 28th, 1857 : . . I heard to-day from Buckle at 

Delhic He saw poor John Nicholson after his wound. 
These are Jhis words ; I saw John Nicholson after he was 
wounded. I had just been assisting in taking off his 
t^»‘other’s arm. I spoke to him, telling him that when he^as 

* In a letter written a few days later to the same correspondent 
(Palace, Delhi, October 31st, 1857), Chaip^berlain adds: ‘Your 
letter to poor John Nicholson, giving an account of your days a: 
Lucknow, and of your last impression of Sir Henry, is amongst his 
papers. He gave me the letter to read (he had not heart to read 
it aloud to me) the day it arrived, and he promised to give me a copy 
of it. On the J3tk^i September I reminded him that he had not 
fulfilled tliat prpmise, when he said he would do it that night ; but I 
begged of him not to allow anything of the kind to encroach upon 
his few hours’ xc-L* 
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with the Edvvardeses, at Abbottabad, we had met, ancf thaj 
1 wotld be a]; hatid if he wanted anything done, or if I 
could ip any way be useful to him. He recognized me, 
and said, ' Nothing now.* He wanted a little lemonade, 
which was sent for. He was then quite quiet, and as col- 
lected and coifiposed as usual, but very low — almost pulse- 
ies?». What struck me was his face — it was always one of 
j>o^ver — but then, in its calm pale state, it was quite beauti- 
ful. His bj/ther, when a little Recovered from the operation, 
was brought in his doolie, and ftie two stayed thus for some 
little fime, but were then sent on into camp. I never saw 

Nicholson after that time, nor did he send for me.’* I think 

• * • 

you will like to read this picture of the great, good fellow, 
mortally wounded, coiRposed, and beautiful in his glorious 
death.’ From the same; December i2th, 1857: "I have 
just heard from Chamberlain at Delhi, dated December 
and as he tells me that he omitted to give you an account 
of the visit of the Mooltan Pathans to the last sad remains 
of dear John Nicholson, I transcribe his account. It is a 
very grand picture — a death-bed very proudly honoured : 
‘^The Sirdars of the Mooltanee Horse, and some otter 
iT^l^es, were admitted to see him after deatli, aiW^eir 
honest praise could hardly find utterance for the tears they 
shed as they looked on their late master. The servants and 
orderlies also who wAe in attendance on him, when the 
fact flashed across their minds that he had left this world 
for ever, broke out into lamentatioiig. and much as all 
natives feared to displease him, there comd l^e no question 
but that he commanded their respect to an extent almost 
equal to love.” ’ From j^ieutenant Montgomerie, of the 
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Guides, October loth, 1857 ; “1 helped lo Uft poor Briga- 
dier Nicholson out of the doolie on to u bed, and atK*rwards 
remained batliing his teipples with eau-de-Cologne. The 
^oor man was in tearful agony, and the blood was flowing 
down his side. He was shot tlirough the body. ... It 
was terrible seeing the great strong man, yho a few hours 
before was the life and soul of everything brave and daring, 
struck down in this way. . . . He did not die for some 
days. Our victory was diipme^ by lys loss. ^ 1 could have 
followed him anywhere-^ ao brave, so cool, ana self-j)ossdbs- 
ed, and so energetic, you would have thought that he was 
made of iron. The shot that killed him was worth more 
to the Pandy than all the rest put 'together. He would be 
invaluable now. I can do but ptor justice to merits like 
his, but I write what 1 feel.’ 

^ The following, from a memorandum by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes (Peshawur, January 30, 18 58), gives some further 
particulars of Nicholson’s last days : ‘ Daly,* speaking 13 Sl 
night of John Nicholson, said that “he had a genius for 
war. He was a grand fellow. He did not know his own 
powers. But he was begiiming to And them out. His 
were recognizexl throughout tlie camp. BeJ^een 
the 6th and 14th of September, he rose higher and fiigfaer 
in the minds of all, and when General Wilson’s arrange- 
ments for the attack were read out, and the post of honour 
was given to Nicholson, not a man present thought that /le 
was ai-perseded. He was much pleased at getting the Com- 
missionership of^J-eiah. I said, ' Oh, you will not take it 

* Colonel H. Daly, C.B., who commanded the Guide Corps at 
the siege of Delhi. ^ 
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now that you jtre sure to remain a General, and get a , 
divisiofi.* Hejau^ied haughtily, and said, General,! 
You don’t think I’d like to be a General of 4)ivision, do 
you ? Look at them 1 Look at the Generals 1 ’ He v/q^s 
indignant at the injustice done to Alexander Taylor, the 
Engineer, andgaid, in Chamberlain’s tent, ^ Well, if I live 
I hro’ugh this, i will let the world know who took Delhi j — 
ihat^Alexander Taylor did it.* . . . How the two brothers 
loved each ^her ! iThe gfeat ^ne used to come down to 
se*e me when I was wounded 5 aid the little one found out 
the hour, and used to drop in ^ if quite by accident, and 
say, ‘ Hilloa, John, lire you there? ’ And John would 
say, ‘Ah, Charles, aome in ! ’ And then they’d look at 
each other. They wer8 shy of giving way to any expres- 
sion of it j but you saw it in their behaviour to one an- 
other. He was much affected by you» letter about Sk 
Henry. He showed it to me. ... He did not say much, 
TT believe, about his religious feelings on his death-bed. The 
fftet is, he was in great pain, a^d could only«peak in a 
whisper.” ’ 

How he was laid in his last earthly resting-place in Ae 
j'cV^urial-ground near the Cashmere Gate ot Deim, nas 
been told by the Chaplain who performed the funeral serv - 
ice over the remains of the departed hero : ‘ Soon after 
sunrise,’ he has record^, ‘ of the morning of the 24th of 
September, the painful duty of consigning the mortal 
remains of this great soldier to the to^ devolved upon 
me. It was a solemn service, and perhaps the simplicity 
which characterized the arrangements of the funeral added 
considerably to the solemnity of the occasion ; particu arly 
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when you realized and contrasted with'thi^ simplicity the 
. acknowledged greatness of the deceased. » The funeral cor- 
tege was ^^comparatively small 5 very few besicje personal 
friends composed the mournful train. Most prominent 
and most (J^stinguished of all those who best loved and 
best valued Nicholson was Chamberlain. * He had soothed 
the dying moments of the departed hero, and having 
ministered to his comforts while living, now that I'e was 
dead and concealed fro;r^ his^ight, ‘he stoo^ as long as he 
well could beside the colHn as chiel* mourner. The corpse 
was brought from the' Generars own tent on a gun- 
carriage j whether covered with a^ pall or otherwise I can- 
not say. But no roar of cannon an.iounced the departure 
^f the procession from camp no volleys of musketry 
disturbed the silence which prevailed at his graven no 
martial music ''vas heard. Thus, witliout pomp or show, 
we buried him. He was the second of those commanders 
who, since the capture of Delhi, was laid beneath the sods 
of Ludl^^'W Castle gra^yard. And over his remains, hib- 
sequently to this date, sincere friendship has erected a 
durable memorial, consisting of a large slab of marble,^akei^ 
^*Tf5fh the King’s garden attached to the imperialf'palace. 
Few and simple are the words inscribed thereon, but all- 
sufficient, nevertheless, to perj)etuate'' the indissoluble con- 
nection of Nicholson with Delhii ^ 

And when it was known that Nicholson was dead, 
there rose a v^ce of wail from one end of India to the 
other. No man was more trusted in life j no man mort^ 
lamented in death. There was not a tent or a bungalow 
* ' A Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi.’ 
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in all the coujitry* occupied by an Englishman in which 
there was not a painful sense of both a national and a per- 
sonal loss, ^or was the feeling of grief and dismay confined 
to his own countrymen. In the great province where he 
had served so long, thousands speaking in angrier tongue 
bewailed the desth of the young hero. Few men have 
ever done so much at tlie early age of thirty-five ; few men 
thus pgssing away from the scene in the flower of their 
manhood, hav|fcver left behiffd th^ a reputation so perfect 
and complete. I 

How men of all kinds wrote al^ut the saddest incident 
of the great siege — how J;he public and, private correspond- 
ence of the day teemed ^like with lamentations and eulogies, 

I have abundant proofs before me. A few may be g^therei 
here to show how great was the admiration of John 
Nicholson’s noble qualities. Sir John Law'tence to Lieu- 
tenant Charles Nicholson, November 12th, 1857 : ^ I have 
long desired to write you a few lines expressive of my 3 eep 
regret and sympathy for the death of your noble ft)rother. 
His loss is a national misfortune. None of his friends have 
lamented that loss more deeply nor more sincerely than* 
myseft^ Your own severe wound, which at any other time 
would have caused no little pain, must have been forgotten, 
I know', ill the bittei^grief at your brother’s sulfering and 
death. I wish I could say or do anything to give you 

comfort.’- To the Government of India, September 

j^th, 18^7: am to add that our loss^ggpears to have 

Jjeen very severe. Among many brave and gogd soldiers, 
there is not one wdio in merit, by general consent, can sur- 
pass Brigadier-General John ]^JchoJson. He was an officer 
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. equal to any emergency. His loss, more' particularly at a 
time like this, is greatly to be deplored.’— — October 3rd, 
1857 : " Tli 5 Chief Commissioner cannot close this <despatch 
without agaih adverting to the loss of Brigadier-General 
Nicholson, lhat noble soldier was mortally wounded on 
the 14th, and died on the 23rd of September. He was an 
officer of the highest merit, and his services since the mutiny 
broke out have not been surpassed by thosf of any other 
officer in this part of ln4’/. a tiihe like V;is his loss is 
a public misfortune.’ "The Governor-General in Coun- 

cil has received with mug^i regret the intelligence of the 
death of Brigadier-General Nicholi^on. His Lordship in 
Council desires me to convey to you the expression of his 
siiv^ere sorrow at the untimely loss the Government has 
sustained in the death of this very meritorious officer, 
especially at a t?hie when his recent successes had pointed 
him out as one of the foremost among the many whose \c^ 

the State has lately had to deplore.’ General Sydney 

Cotton, Pwshawur Division Orders, September 25th, 1857 : 
/With heartfelt and unaffected sorrow Brigadier-General 
^)tton announces to the troops under his command Ahe 
deatT* at Delhi, on the 23rd instant, of Brigadier-Gfiieral 
Nicholson. Bold, resolute, and determined, this daring 
soldier and inestimable man fell morlhlly wounded when 
gallantly heading a column of attack at the assault of Delhi 
on the 14th instant. In him England has lost one of her 
noblest sons, the^ rmy one of its brightest ornaments, and 
a large ciref^ of acquaintances a friend warm-hearted, 
generous, and true. All will now bewail his irreparable 
loss.’ Sir Robert Montgoivery to Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
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Lahor^ October 1857 : * • • • My dear friend, what • 
has befallen Iifdia since we parted, omitting^the fearfifl 
iDassacr®), and worse than these, your two best friends have 
fallen, tiie two great men. Sir Henry (Lawrence) and 
Nicholson. They had not, take them all in cM, their equals 
in India. I kfiow how bitterly you must have felt, and 
still do feel, their loss, and your wife will deeply feel it. 
HacPNichoIsfn lived, he would, as a commander, have risen 
to the higlif^t post. * He £ad A|i:ry quality necessary for a 
succes&(pl commander 3 energy, Ibrethought, decision, good 
judgment, and courage of the^ighest order. No diffi- 
culties would have deferred him, and danger would have 
but calmed him. I*sa\^a good deal of him here, and the 

more I saw the more I liked him.* The same to dhe 

author : * He did much towards establishing British rule on 
our advanced frontier. He left a name A^ich will neve? 
jje forgotten in the Punjab. He possessed all the charac- 
teristics and qualities of a man formed to command, and to 
make an impression on the bold, warlike, and martial tribes 
along our extreme frontier. He had a tall and command-* 
in* figure, a bold and manly bearing, an eye that seeqied 
penmate all that was working in the heart. His discern- 
ment of native character was remarkable, and he selected 
and had around hirn ihe^most faithful and devoted followers. 
He was fearless in danger, and was ever to the front, and 
inspired all with admiration. He was as swift to punish as 
he was quick to reward. He had truly «iii^nd of iron in a 
silken glove. His life had been more than once attempted 
by the fanatics of the border. I once received an official 
letter from him, written, as fell as I can remember, in (he 
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tblJowing laconic words : “ Sir, I have the honour to inform 
you that I have just shot a man who came to kill me. Youi ^ 

obediently, J\ N.” ’ * Sir Herbert Edwardes : ' Poubt- 

less God knows what is best, so His will be done ! But the 


blow is very gct'at to us all — to his poor mother, to his" 
brother Charles, to his friends, to the army r-rl: large, to his 
country. For my own part, I feel as if all happiness had 
gone out of ray public career. Henr}^ Lawrence was as .»he 
father, John Nicholson waj he brother, of myi'fublic liie, 
and both have been swalloj/ed up in this devouring war, 
this hateful, unnatural, dialjidical revolt. How is one ever 
to w'ork again for the goou of natives r And never, never 
again can I hope for such a friend. ' How grand, how 
glorjous a piece of handiwork he was ! It was a pleasure 
to behold him even. And then his nature so fully equal to 
his form ! So uifdaunted, so noble, so tender to good, so 
stern to evil, so single-minded, so generous, so heroic, yet so 
modest ; I never saw another like him, and never expect 
to do so. And to have had him for a brother, and now to 
Ijave lost him in the prime of life — it is an inexpressible, 
anti irreparable grief. Nicholson was the soul of trutjj. 
It difnqt please God to keep so noble a character to bp"'an 
honour to him on earth through a long life 5 but let us 
fondly hope that it has pleased Him to accept his service for 
all eternity.’ 

Such was the testimony of those who knew him best — 


who had worked^ifh him, and served with him, and tak<H* 
sweet counserwith the departed 3 but I would fain show 


* The story of this attempt on his life is told at 
icscribed Bunnoo as ‘ a paradise peeled by fiends.* 
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also ^hat an exaiTfple he was to those beneath him~~how 
the junior officers of the Army (he was himeelf young^in 
years. Though high in rank, when he died) looked up to 
him with profoundest admiration. A young officer who 
had served ii^is brigade wrote : * He was a very brave man 
and a most \ aluable public officer, very determined, very 
bo^d, very clever, and very successful 5 therefore his loss is 
most deeph^felt, a^d evqj^ 01^ feels that his place will not 
easily be Supplied, nor the en»y void filled where before 
his presence was so much felt fend appreciated. He was a 
man in whom all the troops h^ the most unbounded con- 
fidence, and whoip^they would liave followed anywhere 
cheerfully ^ yet he wjfc quite a yomig man, who advanced 
himself by his own endeavours and good services. Hf had 
a constitution of iron. The day we mu-ched to Murcjgii 
he was twenty-six hours in the saddle, following up the 
“mutineers. I never heard so much anxiety exprtjssed for 
any man’s recovery before, and the only term Tknow that 
is fully adequate to express the loss we all felt is, that in 
each of our hearts the victory that day has been turned ffito 
ii^urning. He was a man whom all would have dgd’gl^ted 
to honour, and was beloved both for his amiability and 
kindness of dispo^tion, and his more brilliant qualities as a 
soldier and a ruler of<he people. He was Assistant-Com- 
missioner here before, and his name was known and dread- 
ed by all the hill tribes around, and by all the inhabitants 
of the valley of Peshawur. When it^lfe 4 cnown that he 
was daifgerously wounded, every one’s fiftt inquiry was, 

** How is Nicholson ? Are there any hopes of his recovr^ry : ” 
He is now gone from ul, but his memory will be long 
VOL. n. 44 
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cherished, and the example of his daring and bravesy will 
stfmulate th«‘se who knew him to emulate liis deeds. His 
death has caused as much grief as that of ihat.eslVmabJe, 

brave, and heroic good soldier. Sir Henry Lawrence.’ 

Another in life strain wrote : ^ There was a line, brave 
:K)ldier there (meaning at Delhi), Nicholson. He was an 
army in himself. He was the man who, I am told, advised 
the assault, planned, and carried out.^ He knew the sal- 
vation of India depended iL it, and that it iiius. be risked 
at all odds — tliat the couiFry could not stand a lartlier 
delay. That brave man 1 ^ one of the assaulting columns, 
and was killed. He w'as, without an' exception, the tinest 
fellow I ever saw in the shape of a soldier j handsome as he 
was ‘brave, determined, cool, and clever. I knew him well 
at^Pes»hawur, and^ feel his loss to be one which the country 
cannot replace.’ 

I vyill only add to these one more tribute to John*^ 
Nicholson’s memory. When that meeting, of which 1 
have already spoken, was held at Calcutta to do honour to 
the^ memory of the three departed heroes, Neill, Ha\elock, 
anW. Nicholson, the Advocate-General, Mr Ritchie, a singu- 
larly abl6 and accomplished man, whose career was but "too 
short, thus eloquently spoke of the young General’s death : * 
‘Then turn we,’ he said, ‘to the, death of the heroic 
Nicholson. He fell a youth in years, a veteran in the 
wisdom of his counsels, in the multitude of his campaigns, 
in tbe splendo\\»-. ^ <liis achievements. He fell as a soldier 
would wish to Tall, at the head of his gallant trodps, with 
the shout of victory in his ear 5 but long after he fell inor- 
* See anUf j»p. 581 — 582, in ‘ flemoir of General Neill.’ 
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tally jvounded, he, resisted being carried to the rear, and* 
remained heedless of the agony of his wound^ heedless *0! 
the shjdo\ys of death closing around him, to animate his 
troops, checked, but only for a while, in their advance, by 
the loss of such a leader. Was not such a ffeath worthy ot 
siiqli a life j c.Sd will not the Caubul gate, where he fell, live 
in future British history, as live those heights of Abraham, 
on \v Inch tli^re fell, a century ago, another youthful general, 
the immoral Wolfe ? — like him*n the number of his years, 
like nim in his noble qualities Ind aptitude for command, 
like him in the love and confidt^e he inspired in all around 
him, and like him ivL the wail 01' sorrow, which told him 
his death marred Ihe Joy of the nation in the hour ot 
victory.' • * # 

It remains only to be recorded that those for wdiom this 
good servant of the State lived and diecl^ and who wouT^l 
»have honoured and rewarded him in life, were not forgetful 
of him in death. The Queen commanded it to be officially 
announced that Brigadier-General Nicholson Would, had 
he survived, been created a Knight Commander of tin? 
jiath, and the Company did that, the knowledge of whi^, 
bc^nd all other human things, would have most soothed his 
dying 'moments — they voted, in recognition of his services, 
a special grant of sS^oo a-year to that beloved mother, 
whose early influence and instruction had done so much to 
foster the germs of his noble character 
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‘ %* 1 cannot sutler this imperfect sketch of the care^sr 
of John Nicholson to go forth, without publicly isnknow- 
ledging that it owes any interest it may possess mainly to 
the large and?^ liberal assistance which Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes has rendered me, in the course of its prepararion . for 
the present work. Believing that the best biographies are 
those in which the autobiographical element)' is the most 
prominent, I have endeai/. urfed in all these \ ketches to 
make the men of whom I Vave written tell, as fully 3S pas- 
sible, the stories of their ov<ii Jives j and I have ever sought 
the aid of those survivors who have known them best. And 
I believe that, by so doing, I have imparted an amount of 
vitaPty to *my narratives w'^hich, had I trusted more to my 
own words, would have been absent Jirom them. 
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